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The present volume originated in some rough notes on the 
thermodynamics of the steam engine, drawn up as long ago as 1871, 
for the use of students of engineering and others interested in steam 
engines. These notes, having proved useful, were expanded into a 
complete treatise published in December 1877, which was intended 
to serve as an introduction to applied thermodynamics, while at the 
same time an attempt was made to study, more completely than 
had hitherto been done, the process of the conversion of heat into 
work in steam engines. 

This treatise having been for several years out of prints the 
Author has undertaken the preparation of a new edition with great 
reluctance, feeling that, considering the progress made since 1877, a 
new book rather than a new edition of an old one would be required 
to deal with the subject in a manner at all commensurate with 
its difficulty and importance. It seemed, however, on consideration, 
that the ground occupied and the method of treatment being in 
many respects different from those adopted by others, the book 
might with some changes and additions still prove useful, and this 
opinion would not have been altered if the Author had had the 
advantage of being able to consult the two able American treatises 
by Professors Peabody and Yolson Wood, which appeared some time 
after the greater part of this volume was in type. 

It is hoped that in many ways this edition will be found an 
improvement on the original work. In reprinting the first nine 
chapters considerable additions have been made in order to illustrate 
more fully the principles of thermodynamics. These additions are 
described in the Appendix and need not here be further noticed. In 
other respects little change has been found necessary in these 
chapters. Had the Author been writing a new book, it is probable 
that a largi^r value would have been adopted for the mechanical 
equivalent of heat^ since it is now generally admitted that the long 
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established value, 772, is somewhat too small. This has been 
explained in the notes at the end of the book, but pending an exact 
determination of this important constant, there is little inducement 
to transfer the correction from the notes to the text. 

The tenth and eleventh chapters have been completely re-written 
and greatly enlarged. In 1877 it was already obvious that cylinder 
condensation was the rule in steam engines, and its absence the 
rare exception, but so far as experimental research had then 
proceeded, no opinion could be formed as to the law which it 
followed. Since that time a large amount of work has been done, 
and much attention has been drawn to the question by the labours 
of Messrs. Mair & Willans, Colonel English, and others. In 1887 
Major (now Colonel) English read a paper before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, describing a series of experiments on an 
engine consuming a large amoimt of steam, and found that the 
theoretical law of the inverse square root of the speed might be 
applied in comparing this engine with others. The Author, on 
examining the various experiments on single expansion non- jacketed 
engines, has been led to concur in this view ; and he has, therefore, 
described carefully the theory of the conduction of heat^ and 
explained the difficulties which are encountered in applying it to 
the case of a steam cylinder. While engaged on this task he found 
that a simple formula, the form of which was suggested by 
theoretical considerations, would, with certain limitations, give a 
fair approximation to the amount of steani wasted in single ex- 
pansion non-jacketed engines by initial condensation and other 
causes. As might be expected, the formula involves a constant to 
be determined by experience for each type of engine, but the values 
of the constant in a large number of examples of engines of widely 
different types appear fairly consistent The causes of cylinder 
condensation are complicated, and the facts relating to it may be 
interpreted in more then one way, but this uncertainty does not affect 
the value of the formula, if it should be found on further examina- 
tion to represent the facts with sufficient approximation. How far 
Uiis may be the case, the Author must leave to the judgment of 
of those interested in this question. 

In the eleventh chapter, other questions relating to the efficiency 
of steam engines as thermodynamic machines have been considered 
much more fully than in the original book, and the whole put into a 
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shape which it is hoped will be found practically useful. The 
action of feed-water heaters, a part of the subject which has been 
much neglected, is also dealt with. The few observations made 
on compound engines and on jacketing, are intended chiefly as 
BU^estions for further investigation, since it seems clear that no 
real progress can be made until the question of cylinder condensation 
in a single expansion non-jacketed engine has been more thoroughly 
studied. 

The obligations of the Author to the various treatises and 
original memoirs from which information has been obtained, are 
fully stated in the text or in the notes at the end of the book, and it 
need only be added that if the present edition should be received 
as favourably as the original work, the Author will be fully 
rewarded for the not inconsiderable amount of time and laboiu* 
which has been spent in its preparation. His best thanks are due 
to his assistant, Mr. J. H. Slade, KN., for the correction of various 
errors in the earlier chapters. 

BoTAL Naval Ck)LLEaB, Gbbskwich, 
Jyfly 1890. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OP STEAM. 

1. Our knowledge of the properties of steam is chiefly derived 
from experiments made by Regnault at the Paris Observatory, 
under the authority of the French Grovemment, for the express 
purpose of ascertaining the numerical data necessary in calculations 
respecting steam and other heat engines. The experiments relating 
to steam are published in the twenty-first volume of the Memoirs of 
the Institute of France (Paris, 1847), to which the reader is referred 
for all details which it is not absolutely necessary for our purpose 
to mention : and such a reference is very desirable to obtain an idea 
of the immense labour and ingenuity employed in rendering the 
experiments as perfect as possible. 

To understand precisely what Regnault ascertained, some pre- 
liminary explanations and definitions are requisite, as follows : — 

In the figure, ^ ^ is a cylinder open at the top, and containing 
a piston : the piston is loaded with weights, which with the atmo* 
spheric pressure are equivalent to P lbs. per square foot of the area 
of the piston, and rests on the surface of a mass of water placed below 
it ; the quantity of water is immaterial, but, for convenience, will be 
supposed 1 lb. : the temperature of the water is supposed that of 
melting ice, or 32^ on Fahrenheit's scale. If now heat be applied 
to the water, the temperature rises, becoming greater and greater 
the more heat is added, the piston remaining stationary (save a 
very small rise due to the expansion of the water) until a limiting 
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temperature has been attained, the value of which depends on the 
pressure : the temperature then remains stationary at that limit 
value, and the formation of steam commences, the piston rising as 



p 

m 



more and more of the water is evaporated ; finally, when sufficient 
heat has been added to convert the whole of the water into steam, 
the temperature commences once more to rise, and may be raised to 
any amount if sufficient heat is added. These successive stages of 
the process are represented in the figure, which shows the piston in 
three positions, and for a complete theory of the steam engine a 
thorough knowledge of all three is indispensable. Such a thorough 
knowledge has not yet been attained as regards the third stage, in 
which the temperature of the steam is raised above that at which it 
was originally formed, but by the aid of Regnault's experiments 
almost all the needful information can be obtained respecting the 
first two stages, to which we shall confine ourselves in the present 
chapter. 



Connection between pTtssare and Temperature. 

2. It was stated above that evaporation takes place when the 
temperature reaches a certain value depending on the pressure ; 
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now if the constitution of fluid bodies was completely understood, 
it might be possible to determine the relation between pressure and 
temperature by theoretical considerations ; at present, however, this 
cannot be done, an«l direct experiment is our only resource. Such 
experiments had bv '^n made by various experimentalists ; but the 
results showed considerable discrepancy, and hence Regnault's first 
object was to set the question at rest by a thorough investigation. 
His apparatus consisted of a boiler containing, when half full, about 
thirty-three gallons of water, a condenser of suitable dimensions to 
condense the stea^a as fast as it was formed, and an air chamber 
three times the size of the boiler, provided with force pumps by 
means of which an}- desired pressure could be produced at pleasure. 
Pressures were measured by means of a column of mercury open to 
the atmosphere, an arrangement admitting of greater accuracy than 
the manometers of compressed air employed by others, but involving 
the manipulation of a column of mercury nearly 50 feet high at the , 
greatest pressures experimented on. The air chamber and condenser 
enabled any desired pressure to be maintained for any length of 
time. 

The principal difficulty to be overcome is, however, in the 
measurement of temperatures, which requires to be effected, 
especially at high pressures, with extreme accuracy. Now, a 
mercurial thermometer is not an exact measure of temperature 
unless it has been graduated by comparison with some standard 
instrument : differences in the quality of the glass and the mode 
of construction producing sensible differences in the indications, 
especially at high temperatures, differences which were probably the 
most important cause of the discrepancy in the results of the earlier 
experiments on the elastic force of steam. Hence, in the measure- 
ment of temperature, Eegnault employed as a standard, not a mer- 
curial, but an air thermometer, an instrument which will be referred 
to further in a subsequent chapter. 

Regnault's experiments at pressures above the atmospheric 
extended to pressures of twenty-eight atmospheres, or more than 
400 lbs. per square inch, while those at pressures below the atmo- 
sphere made with a different apparatus extended not only to what 
is commonly called steam, but likewise to the vapour given off by 
water at all temperatures, even the lowest. His results are given 
in degrees centigrade, and millimetres of mercury, and are not 
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merely stated in tables, bat expressed graphically by means of a 
curve drawn on copper with extreme care and accuracy. In 
reducing them to English measures, it has to be remembered that 
100° centigrade corresponds to the pressure 760 millimetres of 
mercury, or 29*922 inches, at the temperature 32**, and at a height 
of 60 metres in the latitude of Paris above the level of the sea : at 
any other level and in any other latitude, 100" centigrade will, on 
account of the variation of the force of gravity, correspond to a 
column of mercury of somewhat different height Now, 212"* on a 
British standard thermometer corresponds to 30 inches of mercury 
at the equator, 29*922 inches in the South of France, or 29*905 
inches at London, and hence lies a little below 100° centigrade ; so 
that r Fahrenheit is not exactly fths of 1° centigrade, but is a 
little less ; and thus the reduction from French to English measures 
requires considerable calculation. The reduction has been made 
with great care and accuracy by Professor Dixon in his valuable 
Treatise on Heat (Dublin, 1849), and the table at the end of this 
book (Table la) has been deduced from that given in his work, 
omitting the lower part of the table as not required for purposes 
connected with the theory of the steam engine, and converting 
inches of mercury into lbs. per square inch. In the reduction, it 
has been supposed that the British standard thermometer shows 
212° at the pressure 14*7 lbs. per square inch, which is exact in the 
south of France, and near enough at any point of the earth's surface. 
The ratio which the pressure at any temperature bears to the 
pressure at 212° is the same everywhere, and it is this which for 
theoretical purposes it is important to know with accuracy. The 
table shows the pressure corresponding to each degree Fahrenheit, 
from 93° to 432° in lbs. per square inch. A supplementary table 
(Table Ib\ extracted directly from Dixon's work, shows the same 
pressure from 70° to 150° in inches of mercury. The third column 
in the principal table shows the rise of pressure consequent on an 
increment of temperature of 1°. 

The general result of the experiments is to show that the pres- 
sure increases with the temperature, and that the more rapidly, the 
greater the pressure. For example, at 212° the pressure is 14*7 lbs. 
per square inch, and the increase of pressure for a rise of temperature 
of 1° is about '29 lb. ; at 247° the pressure has increased to 28*34, 
and the difference for 1° to about ^ lb. ; at 300 the pressure reaches 
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67*22, and the difference 1 lb.; while at 432*" the pressure is no 
less than 350*73, and the difference is 3*64. Thus, at 350 lbs. per 
square inch, the pressure increases about thirteen times as rapidly 
as it does at the atmospheric pressure. 

Many formulae have been devised for the purpose of representing 
algebraically the results of experiments on the elastic force of steam 
at a given temperature, a brief account of which will be found in 
the Appendix. 

The simplest of these formulae, which represents the results with 
tolerable accuracy, is — 

t - 212 

where p is the pressure in lbs. per square inch, and t is the tem- 
perature in degrees Fahrenheit. In the absence of the table this 
formula may safely be used, unless for some special purpose minute 
accuracy is required. 

For such purposes and for ready numerical calculation the table 
is more useful; examples will be found attached to the table. It 
was mentioned above that Begnault constructed a curve graphically 
representing his results ; this may be done by setting off the tem- 
peratures as abscissae, and the corresponding pressures as ordinates ; 
and the reader will find it a useful exercise to construct such a curve 
for himself, using the numerical values given in the table, so as to 
familiarise himself with the general character of the relation between 
pressure and temperature. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, some circumstances must 
be noticed which modify the results now given in certain cases. 

If perfectly quiescent " water, perfectly free from air or other 
foreign substance, be heated in a clean glass vessel, the temperature 
may be raised far above 212'' without occasioning ebullition; and 
when ebullition does take place it is effected, not regularly and 
quietly, but by fits and starts, producing what is called "bumping." 
This effect, which is much more manifest when sulphuric acid is 
used instead of water, is due to molecular cohesion ; for particulars, 
the reader is referred to Professor Clerk Maxwell's treatise on the 
Tliecry of Heat, page 269. If such an effect could be produced in 
the circumstances of an ordinary steam boiler it would be a great 
source of danger, for suppose a boiler constructed to work at a 
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pressure of 67 lbs. per square inch absolute, say 52 lbs. above the 
atmosphere, this corresponds to a temperature of about 300* Fahr., 
if now the temperature could be raised to 320° Fahr., without the 
corresponding increase of pressure to 75 lbs. above the atmosphere 
taking place in the usual way, the slightest change of circumstances 
might produce explosive ebullition, accompanied by a great and 
sudden increase of pressure. The subject requires further investiga- 
tion, but although it is certaiply possible that some of the numerous 
cases of explosion which have occurred immediately after starting 
an engine may be accounted for in this way, yet the circumstances 
imder which the effect is produced are rather those which occur in a 
laboratory than in actual practice. 

Secondly, if a salt be dissolved in water the temperature of 
ebullition is varied ; thus ordinary sea water contains one thirty- 
second part by weight of common salt, the temperature of the steam 
produced under the atmospheric pressme is not 212% but 213'**2, 
and it is said that if more salt be added the boiling point of the 
brine is raised by T* 2 for each thirty-second part of salt which is 
added. The steam in such cases is quite free from any admixture 
of salt, but probably has the temperature of the boiling brine, and 
is therefore to some degree " superheated,'' a term the meaning of 
which will be explained presently. 

Subject to these observations, the elastic force of steam is always 
connected with its temperature, as shown by the table, so long as it 
remains in contact with water, no matter how the steam has been 
produced; thus if, instead of supposing the water confined in a 
cylinder provided with a piston which rises as the steam is formed, 
we suppose the steam to be produced in a closed steam boiler, then 
the temperature and pressure will keep rising as more and more 
heat is added, instead of remaining stationary ; but the relation 
between pressure and temperature remains precisely the same so 
long as any water is left. 

Specific Heat of Water. 

3. Returning to our cylinder and piston, and considering the 
first stage of the process before the production of steam commences, 
we have now determined the limit temixjrature (f) in terms of the 
pressure on the loaded piston, and we next consider, in order to 
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complete our knowledge of the first stage, the quantity of heat 
which must be added to the water in order to produce the change 
in question, or, in other words, to raise its temperature from 32* 
to r. Now quantities of heat are measured in thermal units — ^that 
is, by the quantity of heat which is necessary to raise a lb. of water 
through V at its temperature of maximum density, or from 39° to 
40° Fahr. ; if then the same quantity of heat were required to raise 
a lb. of water through F at any other part of the scale, say from 
212° to 213°, then the amount of heat required would be < - 32 
simply, and this is what is usually assumed by practical writers on 
the subject of the steam engine. 

Regnault, however, has shown, by a series of direct experiments, 
that the quantity of heat in question is always greater than t - 32, 
the difference becoming greater and greater as the temperature f* is 
higher. His results changed into English measures are given in 
Table Ila at the end of the book, for every 27° from 77° to 401°, in 
which the first column gives the temperature T, and the second 
^ - 32, while the third gives the quantity of heat in question as 
determined by Regnault's experiments. A knowledge of this quan- 
tity of heat is continually required in the course of our work, and 
hence a special symbol (h) is used for it, and it must be understood 
that h in this work always means the quantity of heat necessary to 
raise a lb. of water from 32° to T, and is never used for any other 
purpose. 

As just stated, the value of h is given by the table at the 
temperatures indicated in the first column; at any intermediate 
temperature interpolation is necessary, for which purpose the mean 
difference for 1° is given in the fourth column of the table. These 
numbers represent the mean quantities of heat required to produce 
a rise of temperature of 1°, or, in other words, the mean specific 
heat of water between the temperatures indicated, whence it will be 
seen that the specific heat of water increases very considerably at 
high temperatures, becoming as much as 1 * 04 at the temperature 375*, 
corresponding to a pressure of 185 lbs. per square inch. Examples 
of the process of interpolation will be found at the end of the tables. 

Regnault's jresults require certain corrections in order to make 
them precisely applicable* to our purpose, that is, to make them 
represent with absolute accuracy the heat expended in the first 
stage of the process we are considering. These connections are, 
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however, undoubtedly much less than the deviation of the specific 
heat of water from unity, and will not be considered here ; for further 
information the reader is referred to the Appendix. Unless we have 
to do with steam of very high pressure the difference between h 
and t - 32 may frequently be safely disregarded, but much depends 
upon the particular question considered. 

The quantity of heat requisite to raise a lb. of water through V 
has of late not unfrequently been called a "pound degree" by 
writers on the steam engine. If this expression be adopted, it must 
be remembered that it expresses a different quantity of heat for each 
particular temperature, so that for steam of 185 lbs. pressure it is 
about 4 per cent, greater than at low temperatures. Hence to make 
the " pound degree " a definite unit of measurement, the temperature 
employed as a standard must be indicated. There seems no advan- 
tage, however, in abandoning the well-understood term " thermal 
unit," used in measuring quantities of heat 






Total and Latent Heat of Evaporation, 



4. We next go on to consider the second stage of the process, 
that is, the evaporation of the water, which takes place gradually as 
heat is added, the piston steadily rising, and the cylinder remaining 
at the constant temperature already investigated. 

Let us first suppose that so much heat has been added, that every 
drop of the water is evaporated, and the cylinder contains nothing 
but steam of the same constant pressure under which it was originally 
formed, then the first question 1^ be considered is the quantity of 
heat required to evaporate the water as described. This quantity 
of heat is caUed the kUent heat of evaporation of water, a term the 
origin of which will be explained hereafter. If further we consider 
the quantity of heat expended in the first and second stages together, 
that quantity of heat is called the total heat of evaporation of water. 
Thus the total heat of evaporation of water is the quantity of heat requisite 
to raise a pound of vxiterfrom 32° to a particular temperature, and evaporate 
it at that temperature, while the latent heat of evaporation of water is the 
quantity of heat requisite to evaporate a pound of water at a given tem- 
perature. The first of these quantities will in this work invariably 
be denoted by H, and the second by L, symbols which will be used 
for no olher purpose. 
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The values of H and L in the present state of our knowledge 
can only be determined by experiment, and as the results obtained 
by the earlier investigations of Watt and Southern were discrepant, 
a second principal object of Regnault's experiments was to set this 
question also at rest by a thorough investigation. 

Eegnault's apparatus consisted, as before, of a boiler, condenser, 
and air chamber, arranged so that a perfectly steady evaporation 
could be maintained for any length of time required under any 
desired pressure, the steam being conducted to the condenser and 
condensed as fast as it was formed in the boiler, quite independently 
of the calorimeters, mentioned farther on, used to measure the heat 
given out in condensation. The steam pipe conducting the steam 
from the boiler to the condenser and calorimeters passed into the 
boiler below the water line, and after several convolutions terminated 
in the centre of the steam space, which was large ; while outside the 
boiler the pipe was thoroughly steam-jacketed and clothed; and 
hence thoroughly dry steam was secured without any possibility of 
superheating. 

Suitable steam of a given temperature being thus obtained, is 
conducted into a calorimeter consisting of a pair of copper globes 
surrounded by cold water. Condensation of the steam in the globes 
immediately takes place, the heat given out being abstracted by the 
cold water, the rise of temperature of which furnishes a measure of 
the quantity of heat, while the condensed water issuing from the 
globes gives the weight of steam condensed ; hence the heat given 
out by each pound of condensing steam is fully determined. 

Great care is necessary in conducting experiments of this kind 
to secure accuracy, a special difficulty being to find the quantity of 
heat lost by radiation from the calorimeter while the experiment is 
proceeding. For details I must refer to the original Memoirs. It 
is sufficient to say that all difficulties were overcome by Regnault, 
whose results are universally accepted as being as perfect as the 
nature of the case permits. 

If now we carefully consider the way in which Eegnault's experi- 
ments were made, it will be seen that the result he obtained is no 
other than the total heat of evaporation as defined above ; for if, 
after the water has been completely evaporated by the application 
of heat to the cylinder, we imagine some cold body to be applied to 
take away the heat again, the steam will begin to condense and the 
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piston to descend under its constant load, a process which will go on 
till all the steam is condensed and there remains nothing but water : 
a further abstraction of heat causes the temperature to fall till 
finally we have the pound of water at 32*, with which the process 
began. And the whole heat taken away when the steam is condensed 
is the same as the whole heat added when the water is evaporated. 
Now while the steam was being condensed in the globes of Regnault's 
calorimeter, a constant pressure was maintained throughout the 
apparatus during the whole period of the experiment^ and thus we 
are sure that the circumstances of the experiment were just the 
same as in the case of our hypothetical cylinder and piston. The 
necessity for insisting on this point will be understood when we 
come to the next chapter ; for the present it is sufficient to say that 
the values of H are certainly given to a great degree of accuracy by 
these experiments, which, together with the two other series already 
mentioned, form the experimental basis of the theory of the steam 
engine. 

Eegnault's experiments on the total heat of evaporation extended 
from a pressure of one-fifth of an atmosphere to a pressure of four- 
teen atmospheres, say 3 lbs. to 200 lbs. per square inch, and the 
general result is that H increases slowly with the temperature by 
* 305 thermal unit for each degree Fahr., so that it may be expressed 
bv either of the formulas 

H = 1091 • 7 +  305 (< - 32), 
= 1082 -f -305^, 
= 1146-6 + •305(< - 212). 

Below one-fifth of an atmosphere the difficulty of securing a regu- 
lar steady ebullition prevented Regnault from obtaining thoroughly 
reliable results. It is, however, usual, to suppose that the same 
formula applies to all cases. 

Table Ila shows the results of the formula for every 27°, from 
77" to 401°, and also at 32°, the fifth column giving the differences, 
which in this instance are constant. Intermediate values may be 
obtained either directly from the formula or by interpolation. 

In our definition of the total heat of evaporation, it has been 
supposed that the temperature of the water was 32° when the heat- 
ing commenced ; in practice, however, it generally happens that the 
water originally has some other temperature t^^, we then speak of 
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the total heat of evaporation from t^ at L The tabular values of H 
and h enable the result in this case to be easily obtained, for if Q be 
the required quantity of heat, we shall have 

where ^o signifies the heat necessary to raise a lb. of water from 32'' 
to the temperature t^. For example, to find the total heat of 
evaporation of water /row 104* at 293** : on referring to the table we 
find for the value of h at 104", 72*09, and for the value of ZT, at 
293°, 1171-3. hence 

(2= 1171-3 - 72-09 = 1099-21. 

In this case, if the temperatures are not those given in the tables, 
H and Kq must be found separately by interpolation ; but we may 
almost always simplify by using t - 32 for h. Thus in the present 
example the error of so doing is less than one-tenth of a thermal 
unit, a quantity which is inappreciable compared with the value 
of k. 

From the total heat of evaporation H we can at once deduce the 
latent heat of evaporation L, for it is clear that 

so that we have only to subtract the tabular value of h from the 
tabular value of // in order to find the value of L. The seventh 
column of table Ila has been formed in this way, and shows the 
latent heat of evaporation of water for every 27° from 77° to 401°, 
while the eighth column shows the differences for 1°, from which 
the latent heat at any other temperature can be found by interpola- 
tion. The table shows that the latent heat L diminishes as the 
temperature increases, the rate of diminution not being exactly 
constant, but increasing with the temperature. Unless, however, 
special accuracy is necessary, the formula 

/; = 966 --71 (/ - 212°) 

gives results which are amply suflBciently approximate, according to 
which the latent heat diminishes by rather more than seven-tenths 
of a thermal unit for each degree Fahr., and is 966 thermal units at 
the temperature 212°. 
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Density of Steam. 

5. To complete our knowledge of the first two stages of the 
process we are considering, it is now only necessary to know what is 
the volume of the resulting steam, or how high the piston will have 
risen at the instant when th^ last drop of water is evaporated. 
Unfortunately, in the present state of our knowledge, this question 
cannot be answered with the same degree of accuracy with which we 
know the elastic force of steam or the total heat of evaporation. 
Two distinct methods have been adopted : first, by a series of direct 
experiments ; secondly, by a calculation based on the principles of 
thermodynamics from the data already given. 

No experiments on the density of saturated steam have been 
published by Eegnault, and the only investigation possessing any 
claim to be considered reliable was made by Messrs. Tate and 
Unwin, under the auspices of the late Sir W. Fairbaim, and pub- 
lished in a paper read by the latter before the Royal Society 
in 1860. An abridged account of these experiments is given in 
Fairbaim's Mills and Mill fFork, Part L, p. 207, to which the reader 
is referred for details ; we shall here only mention the principle of 
the investigation and its results. 

A glass globe was provided with a long stem, say 32 inches long, 
which was filled with clean mercury, and inverted in a dish of 
mercury, the mercury being previously boiled to secure the absence 
of air. A bubble of glass containing the water to be experimented 
on was then introduced into the globe floating on the top of the 
mercury. K now heat be applied to the globe the water vapourises, 
the mercurial column descends, and the capacity of the globe having 
been previously measured, furnishes the means of measuring the 
volume of steam produced from the known weight of water in the 
bubble at a known pressiu-e and temperature. Two special diffi- 
culties occur when attempting to measure the density of steam by 
such a method. 

First, it is impossible to tell directly the exact instant at which 
all the water is evaporated, and it is clear that if the volume be 
observed before all the water is evaporated there will be no means 
of determining the weight of water turned into steam ; while if the 
volume is observed after the water is all evaporated, the volmne 
measured will not be that of steam in contact with water, but of 
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steam which is more or less superheated. Now this first difficulty 
was overcome by replacing the dish of mercury by a long glass tube 
projecting below a copper boiler containing water, in which the glass 
globe was immersed. On heating the boiler, steam was produced 
outside the globe of the same temperature as the steam inside the 
globe, and hence so long as any water remained in the bubble the 
pressure outside and inside the globe was the same, as shown by 
the mercury standing at the same height in the stem of the glass 
globe and the outer tube connected with the boiler. The moment 
the steam inside the globe becomes superheated the pressure inside 
the globe becomes less than the pressure outside, and this is at once 
indicated by a rise of the mercurial column in the stem of the glass 
globe, and the precise instant at which the volume should be 
measured was thus determined; hence this first difficulty was 
successfully overcome. 

The second special difficulty which besets experiments of this 
kind is the cohesive attraction between water and the glass vessels 
in which it is contained, in consequence of which a glass vessel may 
be heated considerably without being at once dried, and in all 
probability steam is condensed on a glass surface as hot or hotter 
than itself. This source of error remains in the results of these 
experiments, and it is probable that the densities determined by 
them are somewhat too large. 

The experiments extended from 2]^ lbs. on the square inch to 
70 lbs. on the square inch, and their results are given in X&ble IQ. 
for a whole series of pressures. The fourth column of this table 
gives the weight in lbs. of a cubic foot of steam, at the pressure 
indicated in the first column, as determined by these experi- 
ments. 

The second method of obtaining the density is by calculation on 
the principles of thermodynamics from the values of the latent heat 
of evaporation given above. This method will be fully considered 
hereafter; it is sufficient to say at present that certain needful 
numerical data are not as yet known with absolute exactness, and 
that consequently the results of the calculation are not free from 
possible error. The fifth column in Table III. gives the weight of a 
cubic foot of steam as determined by this method, and the approxi- 
mate agreement with the results obtained by direct experiment 
shows that neither method can be very far wrong. The calculation 
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values, which are the smaller, are to be preferred, and it is highly 
improbable that they can be so much as 1 per cent, in error. 

The general results of calculation and experiment on the density 
of steam are that the weight (w) of a cubic foot increases nearly in 
proportion to the pressure (p), but at a somewhat slower rate, as 
shown by column 6, which gives the differences per lb. from which 
the values of w for pressures not given in the table can easily be 
found by interpolation. 

The reciprocal of w, the weight of a cubic foot, is the volume in 
cubic feet occupied by 1 lb. of steam, a quantity which in this work 
will always be denoted oy v when steam is under consideration. 
The value of v is given in the second column of the table for the 
pressures indicated in the first column; and we shall call v the 
specific volume of the steam. 

It is common to compare the volume of the steam with the 
volume of the water from which it is produced, which may be 
done by multiplying v by 62*4, which is nearly the weight of a 
cubic foot of water at ordinary temperatures ; this may be called the 
relative volume of the steam, though by some writers the term 
" specific volume " is used in this sense. 

Various formulae have been devised for the purpose of connecting 
the pressure and density of steam, of which we shall here give two. 

First, we place the formula given in Fairbaim*s paper to repre- 
sent his experiments, viz. 

v = -41 + , 

^ + • 35 

altering the constants to suit the case when the pressure is given in 
lbs. per square inch, and the volume in cubic feet. This formula* 
gives the results obtained by direct experiment, and the values as 
stated above are probably somewhat too small for perfectly dry 
steam below 110 lbs. per square inch. At pressures much exceeding 
this limit the formula gives too large a result 

Secondly, the results of calculation are represented with great 
accuracy by a formula of the form 

pif = constant 

* In Fairbaim'B MiU Work, Part I. p. 214, this formula is quoted with a 
wrong sign in the denominator of the fraction. The error has been copied by 
Rankine in his work on Shipbuilding , where the formula haa been applied to a 
numerical example. In Rankine'e Useful Hules and Tablea the formula is quoted 
correctly. 
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where n is an index. To test this and to determine the value of n, 
let the formula be written 

log p + n. log V = constant, 

and let the values of log v and log p be plotted on a large scale on 
paper as horizontal and vertical ordinates. It will be found that 
the extremities of these ordinates lie very exactly in a straight line, 
showing that the formula is correct in form. The index n will be 
the tangent of the angle which this straight line makes with the 
horizontal axis, and will be found to be 

71 = 1 • 0646. 

The constant is found to be 479 for pressures in lbs. per square inch 
and volumes in cubic feet, so that the formula becomes 

p v"'^ = 479. 

When employed for finding the volume corresponding to a given 
pressure, it is most conveniently written 

log V - 2-5174 - -9393 log;?, 

and when, as is sometimes the case, we require the pressure corres- 
ponding to a given volume, it becomes 

log J? = 2-6800 - 1-0646 log v. 

Neither of these formulae rest on any theoretical basis, but both 
are empirical formulae employed to represent in a simple form the 
results of calculation and experiment. The second formula is that 
which will be chiefly employed in this work, when a formula is 
necessary ; for numerical calculations the table may also be employed, 
examples are given in the Appendix. 

Partial Evaporation — Superheating, 

6. In all that has been said in the two preceding divisions of this 
chapter, it has been supposed that the process of evaporation has 
been carried on until every drop of the water has been evaporated, 
and there remains nothing but steam, while care has been taken 
to stop the application of heat at the instant the water has all 
disappeared, so that the temperature is still stationary. 

In such a condition the steam has the greatest density possible 
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in perfectly dry steam at that pressure, and is hence said to be steam 
of "maximum density," or otherwise it is said to be "saturated." 
Likewise the temperature of such steam is the lowest possible at 
that particular pressure. Steam, however, seldom exists in a 
perfectly dry and saturated condition ; either it is more or less 
mixed with water, or else its temperature is greater than that cor- 
responding to the saturated condition. 

In the first place, the steam supplied by an ordinary steam boiler 
is probably rarely perfectly dry ; much obscurity rests on this point 
from the absence of any easy means of testing steam so as to ascertain 
the proportion of suspended water, but there can be little doubt that 
if from any cause the ebullition is irregular, such as, for instance, is 
the case when the irregularity in the consumption of steam always 
existing is aggravated by small steam space and rapid evaporation — 
that water is carried over from the boiler along with the rushing 
steam. This effect is called " priming," and is often produced on a 
large scale by impurity of water and other causes which we need not 
here consider. And even if the steam from the boiler be originally 
dry, it almost always condenses to a greater or less extent on 
entering the cylinder. 

Thus, in a theory of the steam engine it is not sufficient to 
confine ourselves to the consideration of dry steam, we must like- 
wise consider steam containing a certain amount of moisture. The 
amount of moisture in steam is estimated by the amount of pure 
steam (x) contained in a pound of the actual steam, then x is b, 
fraction which is smaller the wetter the steam, and which may be 
called the dryness-fraction of the steam. Let s be the volume in 
cubic feet of 1 lb. of water, then since 1 lb. of the steam contains 
X lbs. of dry steam and (1 - a;) lbs. of water, it is clear that the 
specific volume V must be 

F = V X + {I - X) Sy 

where v as before is the specific volume of dry steam considered in 

the preceding section. 

We may write this 

V = X {v - s) -k- s, l^ 

Now 5 is a small fraction, being *016 at ordinary temperatures and 
less than 20 per cent, greater (see Appendix, Note B) at the highest 
temperatures possible in practice, we may therefore safely neglect 



,/ 
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it ; further, unless x be small, the remaining term s may be neglected, 

and we obtain simply 

V = vx. 

These simplifications cannot be made at very high pressures, nor 
when (as is sometimes the case) we have to do with mixtures of 
steam and water, consisting chiefly of water. To show the amount 
of error involved, the value of t; - s is given in the third column of 
Table III. 

So much for the density of moist steam. Next, for its total heat 
of evaporation, we have only to consider that for each lb. of such 
steam a lb. of water has been raised from 32" to t, but only x lbs. 
have been evaporated ; hence if Q be the heat expended, 

Q = k + xL; 

or if the water originally be at t^ instead of 32"" 

Q = h - Hq + xL; 

a formula which, by the aid of tabulated results given previously, 
enables us to find the total heat of evaporation very readily when x 
is known. 

The heat necessary to produce dry steam from and at 212* is 
966 thermal units, and the total heat of evaporation under any cir- 
cumstances may conveniently be expressed by stating the equivalent 
evaporation from and at 212°. Suppose we caU this B, then 

Q h - Hq + xL IV Xi. 
^ = 966 966 P"''^- °^''^°'- 

For example, suppose a boiler to supply steam with 10 per cent. 

of suspended moisture, the evaporation taking place from 100 at 

320°, then 

^ 220 + -9 X 888 1019 , ^^^ 

^ = 966 = 966- = ^'^^^' 

which is the factor by which the actual evaporation must be multi- 
plied to obtain the equivalent evaporation from and at 212°. 

The possibility of the steam generated by a boiler containing 
suspended moisture, and thus requiring less heat to produce it, 
should not be lost sight of when the efficiency of the boiler or the 
evaporative power of the fuel is being considered, for important 
errors may easily be produced in this way. 

c 
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Not only may steam be wet, but it frequently happens, either 
by direct application of heat or by other causes to be considered 
hereafter, that its temperature is raised above the limit value, which 
is the lowest possible at the pressure considered, and in that case it 
is said to be superheated. Such is the case in the third stage of 
the process we have been considering, in which after the water has 
been all evaporated the application of heat is continued. The tem- 
perature then rises continually, instead of remaining stationary as 
before. Our experimental knowledge of this third stage is very 
imperfect^ and the little that is known with certainty cannot advan- 
tageously be introduced here; we shall therefore proceed in the 
succeeding chapter to explain the fundamental principle upon which, 
together with the results of experiment now given, all successful 
reasoning on the subject of the steam engine must necessarily be 
based. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CONVERTIBILITY OP HEAT AND WORK 

INTERNAL WORK. 

7. When a resistance is overcome by the action of force, the 
effect of the force, considered as acting through space, is measured by 
the magnitude of the resistance multiplied by the distance traversed, 
estimated in the direction of that resistance. The force is then said 
to do work, and the work done is numerically equal to the product 
of the resistance and the space. 

The power of doing work is called energy, and a body or 
system of bodies possessing this power is said to " possess energy,'' 
an expression which implies that energy is treated as if it were 
something independent of the bodies through which it is manifested, 
capable, like matter, of measurement in quantity, and, as we shall 
see presently, like matter, indestructible. In simple mechanics 
energy is of two kinds, energy of position and energy of motion, 
otherwise called potential energy and kinetic energy, exemplified 
by the simple cases of a raised weight and a rotating wheel, each of 
which possesses the power of doing work : the one, in virtue of its 
position at a certain height above the earth's surface ; and the other, 
in virtue of its motion. 

When the force applied is just sufficient, and no more, to over- 
come the resistance, the energy exerted is exactly equal to the work 
done ; and this is true not merely of a single force applied directly 
so as to overcome the resistance, but to any number of forces applied 
by means of a machine of any degree of complexity, so that we may 
say in any case in which the forces just balance the resistance. 

Energy exerted = Work done. 

This is the principle of work as applied to balanced forces, and 
is identical with the older principle of virtual velocities explained and 
applied in all text books of elementary mechanics. 

c 2 
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It willy however, rarely happen that the forces applied exactly 
balance the resistance overcome ; let us suppose that the applied 
forces are the greater, then the unbalanced part of these forces takes 
effect by causing the parts of the machine to move quicker and 
quicker, and thus to increase their energy of motion ; hence the 
energy exerted by the applied forces is not all employed in doing 
work, but partly takes effect in increasing the kinetic energy of the 
parts of the machine. In this case the principle of work is equiva- 
lent to the statement. 

Energy exerted = Work done + Kinetic Energy accumulated 
in the moving parts of the machine ; 

a statement which, by supposing the acctunulation of energy 
negative, will include also the case in which the applied forces are in 
themselves insufficient to overcome the resistance, so that a part of 
the work is done at the expense of the kinetic energy of the moving 
parts. Now, as the expression accumulated energy implies, the 
energy emploj^d in altering the velocity of a particle or machine 
is not lost, but merely transferred to the particle or machine, 
existing there in the form of kinetic energy or energy of motion. 
And further, when the work done consists in raising weights or other 
similar operations, it is clear that the energy exerted is not lost, but 
exists in the weights raised, which possess, by falling, a capacity of 
doing work, or potential energy, exactly equal to the work done in 
raising them ; so that if we confine ourselves to such operations we 
may assert that energy, when exerted is not destroyed, but simply 
transferred from one body to another. 

In all cases, however, some^ and in many cases all, the work done 
consists of mechanical operations in which energy is to all appearance 
lost, a principal instance of this being friction. When one surface 
rubs against another, work is done in overcoming friction; and 
although no doubt there is a certain amount of wear, so that some 
energy might be imagined to be regained by replacing the abraded 
particles in their original positions, yet it is certain that but a small 
amount of the whole energy exerted is thus accounted for. Thus, 
confining ourselves to simple mechanics, energy is not indestructible, 
and we cannot go farther than to say that energy cannot be created 
out of nothing, but must be obtained from some store of previously 
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existing energy. To this extent the principle of work is equivalent 
to the statement that a " perpetual motion is impossible/' an axiom 
which is actually forced on all those engaged in mechanical operations, 
and which was practically known to our great engineers of the last 
century, long before the principle of work was formally stated by 
Poncelet in the AlScanique Industrielle. 

We now, however, can go much farther than this, since we know 
that mechanical energy is only one of several forms in which energy 
may exist, and that the processes by which energy is to all appearance 
lost are really processes by means of which mechanical energy is 
transformed into one or other of those forms, and that when account 
is taken of all the results of the processes in question, we shall find 
that the energy which has disappeared is in nowise lost, but is merely 
transferred from one body to another, and altered in form, not 
substance. 

The principal other form into which mechanical energy is capable 
of being transformed, and the only one which concerns us, is that 
powerful agent in producing physical changes which we call heat. 
It is unnecessary here to trace the steps by which the idea arose 
that heat and mechanical energy are quantities of the same kind, 
capable of conversion the one into the other; I shall content 
myself with enunciating the First Law of Thermodynamics, that 
is to say, of the science of the relations between work and heat, as 
follows : — 

Heat and mechanical energy are muhudly convertible, a unit of heat 
corresponding to a certain fixed amomU of work, called the mechanical 
equivalerU of heal. 

Thus, when mechanical energy is expended in overcoming 
friction, it is a matter of common experience that heat is produced, 
and the law just enunciated tells us that this heat is merely the 
energy expended in a different form. Assuming, which is very 
approximately the case, that the surfaces remain in the same state 
as before, the energy expended bears a fixed proportion to the heat 
generated, that fixed proportion being the mechanical equivalent of 
heat, and by comparing the heat generated with the energy expended 
the mechanical equivalent of heat may be determined. 

The first attempt to establish a connection between work and 
heat was made by Count Rumford in his celebrated experiments on 
the heat generated during the boring of a cannon, but the first 
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accurate determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat was 
made by Joule, and hence we commonly speak of Joule's equivalent. 
Joule experimented on the heat produced when a given amount of 
energy was employed in agitating water, and obtained the number 
772, signifying that the heat necessary to raise a lb. of water from 
39"* to 40" would, if wholly converted into work, raise a lb. weight 
through 772 feet. This value, originally obtained by Joule in 1849, 
has been since verified by a repetition of the experiments. Some 
further particulars will be found in the Appendix. 

Since heat and mechanical energy are merely different forms of 
the same thing, it follows that quantities of heat may be expressed 
in foot pounds, and conversely quantities of work may be expressed 
in thermal units ; thus the total and latent heat of evaporation of 
water may be expressed in foot pounds, as is shown by Table 116 
derived from Table Ila, by multiplication by 772. And again a 
horse-power of 33,000 foot pounds per minute is equivalent to 
33,000/772 = 42-75 thermal units per minute, or 2565 thermal 
units per hour, numbers convenient to remember in working 
examples. 

Internal and External Work done during Evaporation under Constant 

Pressure, 

8. Having now obtained a principle by means of which heat 
expended can be compared with work done, let us return to the 
case of the evaporation of water beneath a piston, which we consi- 
dered at some length in the preceding chapter. It is clear that, 
when the piston rises during the evaporation, work is done in over- 
coming the pressure P with which the piston is loaded, and it is 
easy to find from the data of the last chapter the amount of that 
work. For let A be the area of the piston in square feet, y^ the 
depth of water in the cylinder before evaporation begins, y the 
height of the piston above the bottom of the cylinder when the 
water is all turned into steam, then clearly A y^ is the volume of 
the water in the cylinder, and A y the volume of the resulting steam, 
or, using the symbols of the preceding chapter, 

Ay^^ s\ Ay = v; 

but the piston rises through the space y - y^ overcoming a pressive 
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of P lbs. per square foot^ or a total pressure P Ay hence the work 
done is given by 

Work done ^ P A {y - y^ = P {v - s). 

Since both P and v are known, and s is the constant fraction 
*016, the work done can be calculated for any pressure or tempera- 
ture from the experimental data of the preceding chapter. The 
results are exhibited in Table IVa, the fourth column of which gives 
in foot pounds the value of P (» - «), or the work done, for every 
2T of temperature from 104° to 401 *", while the fifth column gives 
the differences per F, which enable the result for any other tem- 
perature to be readily found by interpolation. It appears from this 
table that the work done during evaporation of a lb. of water 
increases with the temperature, the rate being slow and slowly 
diminishing as the temperature rises. At the atmospheric pressure 
the result is 55,730 foot pounds. 

Our next object is to compare this work with the amount of 
heat expended, in order to do which we have only to find the heai- 
equivalent of the work done, or else the work equivalent of the heat 
expended. Let us choose the first course, and obtain the heai^qui- 
valent of the work done by dividing the values just found by 772, 
the results are given in the sixth column of the same table (Table 
IVa), while the seventh column shows the differences needed for 
interpolation. Now let us compare the. result with the heat 
expended during evaporation, that is, with what we have previously 
called the latent heat of evaporation, and given in the seventh 
column of Table Ila, and we are at once struck with the great dif- 
ference which exists, the heat-equivalent of the work done forming 
but a small fraction of the heat expended. For example, take the 
temperature 293"" : here the latent heat of evaporation is about 
908 thermal units, and the heat-equivalent of the work done is only 
78*6 thermal units, or about one-twelfth. The principle of work 
tells us that the work done cannot have been produced out of 
nothing, but must have been done at the expense of an equivalent 
amount of heat which has disappeared, while the numerical values, 
just obtained, show that the heat thus disappearing is comparatively 
small, and that the greater part of the heat must have been employed 
in producing changes within the water itself. 

We are thus introduced to a conception of great importance, 
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namely the conception that work may be done, not only in raising 
weights or performing other visible operations in which the resist- 
ances overcome are manifest to our senses, but also in overcoming 
resistances caused by molecular forces invisible to us, if I may use 
the expression, and only manifest by their results. Thus, in the 
present example the difference between 908 and 78*6 is 829*4, 
which is the heat^quivalent of the work done in overcoming the 
molecular cohesion of the particles of water resisting its conversion 
into steam. Work done in this way is called "internal work," 
because the changes considered take place within the body itself, 
whereas in contradistinction the work done in raising the piston is 
called " external work," because the change considered takes place, 
not in the body itself, but in external bodies. 

The internal work done during evaporation at constant tempera- 
ture obtained by subtraction, as in the example just given, will be 
found in foot pounds and thermal units in the second and fourth 
columns of Table lYb ; it is always denoted in this work by the 
symbol p. The differences needful for interpolation are given in 
the third and fifth columns, and examination of their values shows a 
nearly constant result, hence the value of p is given with very con- 
siderable accuracy in foot pounds and thermal units by the formulso 
exact at 212° : 

p = 819,330 - 61U foot pounds. 
p = 1061 -4 - '792 t thermal units. 

The sixth column shows the proportion (k) which the internal 
work bears to the external work, and exhibits in a striking manner 
the magnitude of the internal forces with which we have to deal 
for we see that the internal work is from nine to sixteen times as 
great as the external. 

9. We may with great advantage exhibit this graphically. In 
the figure (Fig. 2) OX is & line on which are measured the volumes 
occupied by the steam and water during the process of evaporation, 
or, what is the same thing, the volumes swept out by the piston as 
it rises, on which line we set off 0^ = s = '016 cubic foot^ and 
OB ^ V cubic feet. Let the ordinates parallel U) OY represent 
pressures, and draw a horizontal line C D, the ordinate A of which 
represents the pressure P, with which the piston is loaded ; then if 
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we complete the rectangle A D, its area vill represent the external 
work done in nusing the piston. Now to represent the internal 



work we have only to draw a corresponding rectangle below X 
on the same base A B : the height of this rectangle will 1>6 kP,'\n 
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order that its area may be k times the area of the upper rectangle. 
Thus the internal work is represented as the work wMch would be 
done in overcoming a pressure kP on the piston, an ideal pressure 
which may be called the pressure equivalent to the internal work, 
or for brevity, " the intemal-work-pressure." In practice pressures 
are always stated in lbs. per square inch, not lbs. per square foot^ 
and the intemal-work-pressure is consequently to be stated in like 
manner, as so many lbs. on the square inch. For example, take the 
temperature 293°, at which evaporation takes place under a pressure 
of 60 * 45 11^. per square inch : the molecular resistance to evapora- 
tion is equivalent to a pressure 10*55 times as great, say to a pres- 
sure of 637 • 75 lbs. per square inch of the piston area. The figure 
(Fig. 2) is drawn to scale for this case, except that A, being only 
'016 cubic foot, is for clearness set off on a much larger scale than 
OB, which represents 7 cubic feet, the volume of dry steam at the 
pressure 60 '45 lbs. on the square inch. 

For any other pressure of evaporation, a corresponding intemal- 
work-pressure exists, usually denoted by P, which may be found 
from the tables already given by the method just indicated. But 
this pressure being frequently required, a special table has been 
calculated (by a different method) which gives it for any desired 
pressure. In Table V. the intemal-work-pressure is given in lbs. 
per square foot, and in lbs. per square inch for pressures ranging 
from 4 lbs. per square inch to 250 lbs. per square inch, together with 
the differences necessary for interpolation. 

Since the heat expended is the equivalent of the internal work 
and the external work taken together, it appears that the heat 
expended may be represented as overcoming a pressure on the 
piston equal to (^ + I) P: in the numerical example this pressure 
is 698 * 2 lbs. on the square inch ; it may be called the pressure 
equivalent to the expenditure of heat, or, more briefly, the heat- 
pressure. The last colunm of the table (Table V.) shows the heat- 
pressure. In the figure the heat expended is represented by the 
whol6 area C D^ of the two rectangles. When quantities of heat 
are represented by rectangles, the heights of which are pressures in 
lbs. per square inch and the bases volumes in cubic feet, the 
niunerical value of the area is to be multiplied by 144, to express 
the quantity of heat in foot poimds, or divided by 772/144, that is 
to say, 5*36 to express it in thermal units. 



\ 
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Internal Work done during Rise of Temperature, 

10. Hitherto we have considered exclusively the second stage of 
the process, namely, that in which water at a given temperatiire is 
converted into steam of the same temperature under the corre- 
sponding constant pressure ; but internal work is also done during 
the first stage, in which the temperature of the water is raised from 
some lower temperature to the temperature at which evaporation 
commences. This is shown by the heat expended, which must be 
expended in producing molecular change of some kind ; the nature 
of which it is needless for us to inquire into. Strictly speaking, 
indeed, external work is also done, for the water expands as its 
temperature rises and so raises the piston, but the amount of this 
is so small as to be quite insensible as compared with the heat 
expended, the value of which can be found in foot pounds or 
thermal units from Table II., as previously explained. Hence 
practically the whole heat expended is employed in producing 
molecular changes, or, as we express it, in doing internal work. 
(Comp. Art. 15.) Thus, in the numerical example given above, in 
which the steam is formed at 60 * 45 lbs. per square inch, the heat 
required to raise the water from 32'' to 293° is 263*4 thermal units, 
or 203,300 foot pounds, all of which is spent in internal changes. 

The proportion which the internal work so done bears to the 
external work done during evaporation is obviously got by dividing 
one by the other : thus, in the example, the ratio is 

^f^ 2^ =3-351; 

78-6 ' 

and hence we may represent this internal work also as equivalent to 
raising the piston through its whole height against a pressure equal 
to V times the actual piston load. In the example this pressure is 
3-351 X 60 '45, or 202*57 lbs. on the square inch. 

To treat the questions graphically, we have only to prolong 
B U (Fig. 2) to 2>", making U D" equal to 202 • 57, and complete 
the rectangle A* iy\ then the area of that rectangle represents the 
internal work done during the rise of temperature of the water 
from 32°. 

The height of the rectangle may, however, conveniently be 
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found thus, without the calculation of h!^ for any initial temperature 
of the water. The heat requisite to raise a lb. of water from t^ to 
<i is Aj - ^0, calculated as previously explained, but may usually be 
taken as ^i - ^o thermal units. Let F be the corresponding 
pressure in lbs. per square foot, which would do an equivalent 
amount of work upon the piston, then 

P'.(t;-5) = (^-g772; 

or if y be the same pressure in lbs. per square inch, 

772 

In Fig. 3 set oS A B = 5"36 cubic feet and A -F equal to ^i- ^q 
reckoned as lbs. per square inch, and complete the rectangle B F. 



Fig. 3. 



- 3 ' 36 



^...4 



t,-to 




Now set oS A C = V - 8 cubic feet, complete the rectangle A E, 
and join A E ; further complete the rectangle A D hj drawing a 
parallel through Gy then the rectangles BF and AD are equal; 
therefore CD represents p\ the required pressure. This con- 



\ 
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struction will be fomid of great use in the graphic treatment of 
questions relating to the theory of the steam engine, as will be seen 
hereafter when we consider the expansion of steam. 



Total Internal Work. 

11. The total amount of internal work done is of course obtained 
by adding the two results together : hence 

Internal Work ^h+p = h + L-F{v-'S) 

thus in the numerical example for steam at 293*" the internal work 
done during the rise of temperature is 263*4 thermal units, and 
during evaporation 829 * 3 thermal units ; hence the whole amoimt 
of internal work done in turning water at 32° into steam at 293° is 
1092*7 thermal units, a result which may also be obtained by 
subtracting the heat-equivalent of the external work (78*6) from 
the total heat of evaporation (1171*3). Table IVc shows the results 
of this simple calculation for the same range of temperature as in 
the previous tables: these results are given in foot pounds and 
thermal units, together with the differences, which facilitate inter- 
polation and serve other purposes. 

These results show that the whole heat expended in internal 
changes increases with the temperature, though at a rate which is 
stiU slower than that of the total heat of evaporation. 

Partial Evaporation, 

12. In the three preceding sections it has been supposed that 
the evaporation is complete, so that the result of the operation is 
dry saturated steam. Let us now imagine the evaporation stopped 
when X lbs. of water have been evaporated, as in Art. 6, Chapter I. 

In this case the specific volume is 

F = x{v - s) + s; 

and by reasoning similar to that in Art. 8, it is clear that 

External Work =« P (T - «) 

= xP (v - s); 
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thus the external work done is simply x times what it would have 
been had the evaporation been complete. The heat expended 
during evaporation is clearly xL^ and therefore bears the same 
proportion to the external work as if the evaporation had been 
complete : in the same way the internal work will be p a; during 
evaporation, but will be ^, as before, during the rise of temperature. 
Thus the whole internal work from water at 32° is given by 

/ = A + p jc. 

Or we may express our result in terms of the intemal-work- 

pressure P = kP, for just as the external work is P (F - s), so we 
shall have during evaporation 

Internal Work = P (F - s) ; 
.-. Total Internal Work = ^ + P"(r - 5). 

In graphically representing the process of evaporation, the 
rectangle representing the internal work during evaporation will 
be of the same height as before, but described on the base F instead 
of the base v) while the rectangle which refers to the rise of 
temperature is not of the same height, but of the same area as 
before : it is constructed as in the last article, except that the base 
is F instead oft;. 

In the figure (Fig. 2, Art. 9) the construction is shown supposing 
the volume V three-fourths that of dry steam at the same pressure. 

Formation of Steam in a Closed Vessel. 

13. We have now thoroughly considered the whole process of 
evaporation, when conducted in a cylinder, beneath a loaded piston 
which rises as the evaporation proceeds, and we proceed to a 
different case, by supposing that the evaporation takes place not 
beneath a rising piston, but in a closed vessel of given capacity. 

Let a lb. of water at the temperature 32'' be placed in a closed 
vessel of known capacity, and let heat be gradually applied, then 
the temperature of the water will gradually rise as before, but 
instead of the formation of steam commencing at some definite 
temperature, as in the previous case, steam will be formed at once, 
and the pressure will keep rising as more and more steam is formed. 
The pressure is still connected with the temperature by the same 
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invariable law as before, but the evaporation now takes place at a 
gradually rising temperature, instead of a certain fixed temperature. 
If sufficient heat be applied, every drop of the water will at length 
be evaporated, and we shall have nothing but steam : the pressure 
of that steam will depend on the volume of the vessel, which must 
be supposed large to avoid excessive pressure. The magnitude of 
the pressure is found by reference to the table of density (Table 
in.) : thus, for instance, suppose that the volume of the vessel is 
4 cubic feet, then the lb. of dry saturated steam occupies 4 cubic 
feet, therefore its pressure must be that corresponding to a volume 
of 4 cubic feet, which a reference to the table shows to be almost 
exactly 110 lbs. on the square inch. On reference to the tempera- 
ture table (Table la) the corresponding temperature is found to be 
about 334^**, which is the temperature to which the vessel has risen 
when every drop of the water is evaporated. If the application of 
heat be still continued, the steam will become superheated ; we, 
however, suppose it stopped before this takes place, and the question 
proposed for consideration is to find how much heat is spent in 
evaporating the water under these circumstances. 

Now the essential difference between the two cases is, that in 
the first case, work is done by raising the loaded piston, while, in 
the second case, no work is done, and hence, in the first case, we 
have done two things instead of one ; not only has the water been 
evaporated, but a certain amoimt of work has been done on external 
bodies : this amount of work cannot have been produced out of 
nothing, but must have been obtained at the expense of the energy 
appHed to the water, in the shape of heat. Hence, unless some 
difference be imagined in the amount of heat requisite to produce 
internal changes, we shall be obliged to conclude that the heat 
expended in the second case is less than the heat expended in the 
first case by the exact amount of the heat-equivalent of the external 
work, which is done in the first case, and is not done in the second. 
There is, however, no reason to believe that any such difference can 
exist ; the steam produced is the same in both cases, and the water 
from which the steam is formed is likewise the same, and con- 
sequently the amoimt of internal change must be precisely the same, 
and we are entitled to conclude that when water is evaporated in a 
closed vessel, the heat expended is the same as that expended in 
internal work, when the water is evaporated beneath a loaded piston. 
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It is therefore given by the table of internal work just calculated 
(Table IVc). 

The reader will now understand why, in defining the total heat 
of evaporation, it is necessary to specify that the evaporation is 
supposed conducted at a fixed temperature, and why it was 
necessary to examine the method in which Eegnault carried out his 
experiments to see if the prescribed condition was satisfied. If that 
condition be not satisfied, it will be necessary, in order to find the 
heat expended in the production of steam, to consider how much 
external work has been done during its formation, and to add its 
heat-equivalent to the heat just found to be necessary to produce 
the steam itself. In fact, whenever external work is done in the 
formation of steam, heat flows out of the steam under the form of 
mechanical energy, just as really as when it escapes in the form of 
heat by the process called radiation. 

Similarly when steam is condensed, the heat which it gives out 
is not always the same, but depends upon the circumstances under 
which the steam is condensed : if it be condensed under constant 
pressure, the heat given out will be what we have previously defined 
as the total heat of evaporation, and will include not only the 
energy given out by the steam during its contraction into water, but 
likewise the mechanical energy exerted by the pressure of the piston, 
which will appear in the form of heat in the condenser. But if it be 
condensed under any other circumstances, the heat given out will 
be different, because a different amount of energy will be supplied 
from external sources. In the next chapter we shall have ample 
illustrations of this in the working of a steam engine. 

In Eegnault's experiments we have a process of evaporation and 
a process of condensation carried on simultaneously under given 
pressure in vessels of constant volume. One of these processes is 
exactly the reverse of the other, and if we consider the two together, 
the final result is zero whether internal work or external work or 
heat expended. But the formation of steam takes place exactly as if 
that steam had been employed to drive a piston, the external work 
representing energy applied to condense the steam under constant 
pressure. It must be remembered that external work simply means 
work done in overcoming resistances external to the mass of matter 
which happens for the moment to be under consideration. 

Similarly, in the process of formation of steam under rising 
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pressure in a closed vessel ; on the whole, no external work is done, 
but if the evaporation of a small part of the liquid is considered, 
external work is done in compressing the steam already formed. 
We shall return to this question hereafter ; but it may be stated here, 
in anticipation, that the mixture of steam and water mu£u be sup- 
posed so treated that the temperature throughout is sensibly uniform. 
If the experiment were tried without proper precautions, the steam 
would probably be found to be of higher temperature than the water, 
that is, it would be superheated. 



Internal Work in General. 

14. As in the case of steam, so in the most general case of the 
action of heat on any body whatever : we must always separate the 
external and visible work, done on external bodies, from the internal 
and invisible work, done in changing the state of the body. The 
second part, which we call the internal work, depends upon the 
change of state alone, and not upon the way in which the change of 
state is produced ; while the first part represents energy, which has 
passed out of the heated body into external bodies, and may have 
any value according to the way in which the change is accomplished. 
The heat expended is the sum of these two amounts of work as 
expressed by the equation : 

Heat Expended = Internal Work + External Work ; 

which is the general statement of the principle of work as applied to 
such cases. 

In the case of a heat engine, it frequently happens that the 
change considered is of such a kind that heat is added to the steam 
or other fluid during one part of the process, and taken away during 
another part : the heat added is then usually called the '^ heat 
expended," and the heat taken away, the " heat rejected," and the 
statement of the principle takes the form : 

Heat Expended = Internal Work + External Work 

+ Heat Rejected. 

If, moreover, the change considered be such that the steam or 
other fluid, after going through any number of intermediate clianges, 
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finally returns to its original state, then the internal work done is 
evidently zero, and we write simply : 

Heat Expended « External Work + Heat Rejected. 

Thus, for example, in the steam engine, if the feed water be taken 
from the condenser, forced by the feed pump into the boiler, there 
evaporated, and finally, after passing through the cylinder, be 
returned to the condenser in the shape of water of the same 
temperature as before, the internal work done in the whole operation 
is zero, and we shall have : 

Heat Expended s Useful Work done + Heat Rejected into the 

condensation water. 

A change of this latter kind is called a " cycle of operations," 
because the fluid goes through a cycle of changes, returning to its 
original state. The conception of a cycle of operations is due to 
Camot^ and, we shall find, was a most important step towards a true 
theory of heat engines. Besides, whenever, from deficiency of 
experimental information, we have no means of telling directly or 
indirectly the work spent in internal changes, we are obliged to 
resort to a cycle of operations as being the only case in which we 
can find the relation between heat expended and work done. For 
instance, when superheated steam is in question, we cannot reason 
except in this way, because our experimental knowledge of super- 
heated steam is still very scanty, so that we have no means of 
knowing with certainty the work done in internal changes. 

In the case of saturated steam and permanent gases, the internal 
work is known with tolerable certainty, and we are not obliged to 
confine ourselves to the consideration of cycles of operation. Thus, 
in a steam engine, it will sometimes happen that the condensed 
steam is not at the same temperature as the feed water from 
which it was originally produced; then the original state of 
the steam was water of temperature /^ say, and its final state is 
water of temperature ip so that the internal work done in changing 
from the original state to the final state is not zero but t^ - h 
thermal units, whence we see that the principle of work takes the 
form: 

Heat Expended = ^g - ^ + External Work + Heat Rejected ; 
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the external work being expressed by its heat-equivalent in thermal 
units. For an example the reader is referred to the discussion of 
various experiments in a subsequent chapter. 

15. When the temperature of a body remains constant during 
the application of heat, that heat is said to be " latent." So long 
as heat was supposed to be a material substance, such an expression 
as the " latent heat of steam " was strictly appropriate ; but, if used 
now, it must be distinctly understood that a part of the heat is 
latent, not in the steam, but in external bodies in the form of 
mechanical energy. In this work the term will only be used in the 
phrase '* latent heat of evaporation," which has the well-understood 
conventional meaning defined in Art 4. 

In contradistinction to "latent," the word "sensible" was 
formerly applied to heat which is effective in raising the tempera- 
ture of the heated body : while the sum of the " sensible " and the 
" latent " heat was the total heat. It is now advisable to employ 
the expression " total heat " to signify the sum of the quantities of 
heat expended in internal and external work respectively; and 
when steam is formed in any way we shall call the whole heat ex- 
pended its TOTAL HEAT OF FORMATION, while the phrase "total 
heat of evaporation " will always be used, in accordance with the 
definition already given, for the particular case in which t}ie steam 
is formed under constant pressure. 

The expression *** internal work " has been employed throughout 
to signify energy expended in internal changes, without any dis- 
tinction between different kinds of internal change: Writers on 
thermodynamics, however, often distinguish between internal 
changes consequent on change of temperature and internal changes 
consequent on change of molecular position, and confine the term 
"internal work'' to the latter kind of changes only. It seems 
better, however, to use the term in a sense capable of exact ex- 
planation, without any hypothesis as to the nature of the changes 
considered. The whole of the reasoning in this chapter depends 
solely on the principle that heat and mechanical energy are merely 
different forms of the same thing, and are, therefore, completely 
interchangeable. No hypothesis is involved as to the ultimate 
nature of heat or the constitution of matter. Another very expres- 
sive term was introduced by Rankine, which is directly applicable 

D 2 
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to the case in wMch a heated body is a source of energy. Every 
such body possesses, in virtue of the heat which has been applied 
to i1^ a store of energy which is precisely equal to the internal 
work done during the heating, and which consequently depends 
upon the state of the heated body alone, and not upon the cir- 
cumstances under which the body was heated, or upon its relation 
to external bodies. This store of energy is therefore called the 
intrinsic energy of the body, and when the body returns to its 
original state it is always given out, either wholly as heat, or partly 
as heat and partly as external work done upon a piston during 
expansion. Thus, intrinsic energy and internal work are the same, 
differing only in sign. For example, the total internal work done 
in producing dry satiuuted steam from water at 32'' (given in 
Table lYc) may likewise be considered as the intrinsic energy of 
that steam. We shall occasionally use this term hereafter, but 
"internal" energy may also conveniently be used in the same 
sense. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THEORY OF THE STEAM ENGINE (PRELIMINARY). 

16. The principle of work is not, by itself, sufficient to answer 
many of the most important questions which arise respecting the 
operation of heat engines ; but we shall nevertheless go on at once 
to consider such parts of the theory of the steam engine as can be 
conveniently treated here, reserving other parts which are complex, 
or which require the application of a second equally important 
principle, till a later period. 

In studying a difficult problem of any kind it is necessary to 
commence with the most simple cases, and pass gradually on to the 
more complex, in order that we may be enabled to deal with the 
difficulties of the subject one at a time. These simple cases are 
ideal, being formed by abstracting, from cases actually occurring, a 
number of disturbing causes which complicate the problem in 
practice. When once such cases are thoroughly understood, it is 
comparatively easy to estimate the effect of each disturbing cause 
separately in modifying the result of the preliminary investigation. 

In dealing with the steam engine then, we, in the first instance, 
make certain suppositions, never exactly, and sometimes not nearly, 
realised in practice, as follows : 

(1) In the first place, the supply of steam is supposed uniform, 
which cannot be the case in practice on accoimt of the varying 
speed with which the piston moves. At the beginning and end of 
the stroke no steam passes from the boiler to the cylinder, and in 
expansive engines this stoppage lasts during a considerable part of 
the stroke : hence the evaporation is necessarily irregular, and that 
the more so, the greater the expansion and the smaller the steam 
space in the boiler as compared with the capacity of the cylinden 
No attempt has yet been made to estimate quantitatively the effect 
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of irregular ebullition, but there is no reason to think it important, 
except as a cause of the production of moist steam. 

(2) The effect of clearance is neglected and also that of wire 
drawing during the passage from the boiler to the cylinder. Both 
these disturbing causes always exist and exert considerable influence 
on the working of the engine : they will consequently be considered 
hereafter. 

(3) The exhaust is supposed to open suddenly, exactly at the 
end of the stroke, and the mean value of the "back pressure" 
always existing behind the piston is supposed given. In practice 
some lead is usually given to the exhaust^ and the back pressure 
depends on various complicated circumstances not yet reduced to a 
complete theory. 

(4) The action of the sides of the cylinder is either neglected 
altogether, or some simple supposition is made respecting it. In 
practice this action has a most important prejudicial influence, and 
hence will form hereafter the subject of a special chapter. 

Subject to these observations, we proceed to discuss various cases, 
commencing with the simplest. 

Non-exipansm Engines, 

17. When the steam port is open throughout the stroke the 
engine works without expansion, the pressure remaining constantly 
that of the boiler (Art. 16, [2]). In this case the process of 
evaporation is the same as in the simple case of cylinder and piston 
considered in the two preceding chapters ; the only difference being 
that the evaporation of the water takes place in a boiler connected 
with the cybnderby a pipe instead of in the cylinder itself, and that 
the piston, instead of moving continuously in one direction, moves 
backwards and forwards. Neither of these circumstances has any 
influence on the heat expended on, or the energy exerted by, each 
pound of steam, which are accordingly given by the preceding 
rules. 

The energy exerted in driving the piston is, however, somewhat 
greater, as is seen thus. Let x be the length in feet described by 
the piston in a given time, say V^ A the area of the piston in square 
feet, then Ax vb, the voliune swept through by the piston per 1' in 
cubic feet. If P be the pressure in lbs, per square feet, P Ax will 
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be the work done per 1', and supposing the engine uses N lbs. of 
steam per l\ the volume of each of which is v, 

since for each cubic foot swept through by the piston a cubic foot of 
steam must pass from the boiler to the cylinder. Thus the work 
done per lb. of steam in driving the piston is Pv instead of P (t; - s) 
which is the true value of the energy exerted by 1 lb. of steam 
during evaporation. The reason of this is that part of the energy 
exerted in driving the piston is obtained by the action of the feed 
pump, which for each lb. of steam used forces 1 lb. of water into 
the boiler, and, in doing so, does an amount of work represented by 
Ps. Thus the true energy exerted by 1 lb. of steam is the differ- 
ence between the energy exerted in driving the steam piston and 
the piston of the feed pump. This distinction, though theoretically 
interesting, is unimportant in practice, so far as the steam engine is 
concerned, on account of the smallness of a, as compared with v, in 
consequence of which, except at very high pressures, P t; is sensibly 
equal to P (v - «) as is shown in Table Vfa by the values of these 
quantities there given. 

The energy exerted in driving the steam piston is, however, by 
no means the same as the useful work done by the engine ; this is 
always less, and often much less, on account of " back pressure." 
Back pressure consists of three parts : (1), the pressure corre- 
sponding to the temperature of the condenser, or the pressure of 
the atmosphere if there be no condenser ; (2), the pressure of the 
air always contained in the water of the condenser or present 
through leakage; (3), the difference of pressure between the 
cylinder and condenser. The first may be taken on the average as 
1 lb. per :^quare inch where there is a condenser, and 14*7 where 
there is none j the other two depend on the speed of the piston, 
the state of the steam, the size of the ports, and other circumstancesy 
but are probably seldom less than 1 or (under normal circumstances) 
more than say 3 lbs. on the square inch. Thus for non-condensing 
engines the back pressure may range from 16 to 18 lbs. on the 
square inch, and for condensing engines from 2 to 4 lbs. on the 
square inch, but these values may be much increased by improper 
construction and management. 

Let now P{» be the back pressure, then the effective pressure is 
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P - Pf^ and the useful work done per lb. of steam is (P - Pb) v^ 
which is less than if there were no back pressure in the proportion 
P - Pi, : P^ a fraction which is at most '9 in non-condensing 
engines and * 95 in condensing engines. The annexed table gives 
the effective work of 1 lb. of steam in an engine working without 
expansion at various boiler pressures. The results are given in 
thermal units and foot pounds in columns 2 and 3, while the fourth 
column shows the number of pounds of steam required per indicated 
horse-power per hour, which is readily obtained by dividing 1,980,000 
by the work done by 1 lb. of steam. 

The expenditure of heat per lb. of steam is simply the total heat 
of evaporation from the temperature of the feed water at the tempe- 
rature of the boiler ; it is given in column 5 in thermal units, while 
column 6 shows the heat expended, in thermal units per indicated 
horse-power per 1', a mode of stating the expenditure of heat, 
which is often convenient ; the circumstances chosen are described 
in the table. 



Pbrformance of a Non-exfansivb Engine. 



^% ■!__ 


Pressure 

(absolute) 

lbs. per 

square 

inch. 


Effective work 
per lb. 


Lbs. 
Steam 

per 
I.H.P. 

per 
hour. 


Heat expended 

in thermal 

units. 


Kffi. 


RemarKs. 


Thermal 
units. 


Foot- 
lbs. 


Per lb. 

of 
Steam. 


Per 
I.H.P. 
perl'. 


ciency. 


Non-oondensing back! 

pressure, 16 lbs. ) 

Feed heated to 212^ | 

Condensing baok pres- 
sure, 2 lbs. 

Feed taken from con- 
denser at 104^ 


160 
80 
55 
60 
30 
20 


75-3 

64- 

55-6 

76-2 

70-1 

66-2 


58,100 
49,400 
42,900 
58,800 
54,100 
51,100 


34-6 
40-1 
46-2 
33-7 
36-6 
38-8 


1012 
996 
989 
1099 
1086 
1079 


582 
668 
763 
620 
663 
701 


•074 
•064 
•056 
•069 
•064 
•061 



The ratio which the useful work done bears to the heat ex- 
pended is called the Efficiency of the Steam, and is given in the last 
column of the table, from which it appears that only from 5^ to 7^ 
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per cent of the heat expended is converted into useful work, the 
remainder being dissipated in the atmosphere or condenser. Yet 
the performance indicated is better than will actually be realised in 
practice, on account of the disturbing causes mentioned above, 
which always have a more or less prejudicial influence, though to a 
less extent in the present case than in cases where the engine 
works at a high rate of expansion. 

18. Since the useful work amounts to from 5^ to 7^ per cent, 
the remainder of the heat expended is from 94]^ to 92^ per. cent, of 
the whole. This remainder is conveniently called the "heat 
rejected,'' and appears in the condenser, where there is one, in the 
form of heat When an injection condenser is used, this heat is 
employed in raising the temperature of the injection water up to 
the temperatiure of the condenser. Let be the rise of temperature, 
n the number of pounds of injection water per lb. of steam, then 
each n pounds of that water abstracts from 1 lb. of steam ne thermal 
units nearly, whence 

Heat rejected 



n = 



e 



which determines the amount of condensation water per lb. of steam, 
from which it is easy to deduce the amount per indicated horse- 
power per hour. The annexed table shows the result of such a 
calculation for the same pressures as before, assuming a rise of tem- 
perature of 40°. 

Condensation Water. 



Pressure 


Heat rejected. 


Lbs. of condensation water 


(absolute) 


Thermal units 
per lb. 


Thermal units 
per I.H.P. per 1'. 


Per lb. of 
Steam. 


Per I.H.P. 
per 1'. 


60 

30 
20 


1023 
1016 
1013 


577 
625 
658 


25-6 
25-4 
26-3 


14-4 
15-6 
16-4 



It is here supposed that the feed water is (as usual) taken from 
the condenser, which, in the numerical calculations, was supposed. 
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as before, to be at the temperature 104^ ; if this be not the case, let 
A ^ be the difierence of temperature, then A i must be subtracted 
from the heat rejected, when the temperature of the feed is lower 
than that of the condenser, and added if it be higher, as will be 
seen on referring to Art 14. Again, when a surface condenser is 
used, the temperature of the condensing steam is higher than that 
of the condensation water, and unless the feed be taken from the 
condensed steam a correction will, strictly speaking, be necessary. 
Minute accuracy here, however, is only useful for the sake of prac- 
tice in reasoning correctly on these questions, since, in practice, 
ample margin must be allowed for leakage and contingencies. 

Measurement of the quantity of heat given out in the condensa- 
tion water of an engine furnishes an excellent test, which has of late 
been practically introduced, of its efficiency. We shall return to this 
in a later chapter ; for the present it is sufficient to say that the 
difference between the heat expended, and the work done as shown 
by the indicator, a quantity which we have here called the heat re- 
jected, and tabulated in the table last given, is nearly the same as 
the heat discharged from the condenser, differing from it only on 
account of piston friction and radiation, and the difference of tem- 
perature (if any) of the feed water from that of the water erUering 
the condenser. 

The size of cylinder required for a given power is expressed by 
the nimiber of cubic feet which die piston must sweep through per 
1' for each indicated horse-power : this is easily obtained from the 
consumption of steam per hour, or directly by the formula 

33000 229 



C 



P -Pb J?-Pb 



varying inversely as the effective pressure of the steam. The actual 
dimensions of the cylinder will then be fixed by the piston speed 
and the stroke. The capacity of the feed pump (when single- 
acting) will be to the capacity of the cylinder in the proportion 
which unity bears to half the relative volume of steam at the boiler 
pressure, but allowance of course has to be made for leakage and 
contingencies. 

19. The calculations made in Arts. 17, 18, presuppose that the 
boiler supplies dry steam ; if this be not the case, then the total heat 
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of evaporation, and the useful work done, must be calculated 
according to the method explained in Arts. 6 and 12. The general 
effect is that both the work done, and the heat expended, per lb. of 
steam, will be diminished, but the former in a greater proportion 
than the latter ; hence the number of pounds of steam per indicated 
horse-power per hour is increased, and the efficiency diminished, but 
the diminution of efficiency is but small, being occasioned solely by 
the fact that all the feed water must be raised up to the temperature 
of the boiler, though only part of it is afterwards evaporated. If 
however, liquefaction takes place after admission to the cylinder, 
then the work is diminished, while the heat expended remains 
unaltered, and the efficiency is diminished in precise proportion to 
the liquefaction. 

fFork dom during Eix^nsion. 

20. The calculations just made respecting the performance of an 
engine working without expansion show that some 40 lbs. of steam 
will be required per indicated horse-power per hour, and that in the 
most favourable circumstances hardly 7 per cent of the heat 
expended will be utilised. An additional amount of work may, 
however, be obtained without increasing the heat expended in the 
same proportion, by cutting off the steam when a certain part of the 
stroke has been performed, and allowing it to expand, thus obtaining 
from each pound of the steam, energy which would otherwise be 
uselessly dissipated in the condenser. 

In the figure (Fig. 4) OX is sl line on which are set off the 
volumes of the whole amount of steam shut up in the cylinder, 
the corresponding ordinates representing pressures which in the first 
instance are supposed expressed in pounds per square foot A 
represents the volume, and P A the pressure at the beginning of the 
expansion, that is to say, at the instant when the steam is cut off \ 
while B^ BQ represent the same quantities at the end of the 
stroke. The cut-off is supposed instantaneous, and the pressure then 
falls regularly from P to 0; the ratio OBiOA is the ratio of 
expansion. At any intermediate point of the stroke the volume and 
pressure will have intermediate values N, NS : the point S lying 
on the expansion curve P5Q, a curve which is the same as that 
drawn by the pencil of a good ordinary indicator, when properly set, 
because the voliunes of the steam are proportional to the spaces 
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traversed by the piston. It has ah'eady been shown that, if the 
pressure be constant, the work done in driving a piston ia PV^ 
where F is the volume swept out by the piston (Art 17) : take now 
two points NN' very near together, then NN* is the increase of 
volume of the steam, that is, the volume swept through by the piston 
as it advances through a small space, and therefore P.NN* is the 
work done if P be supposed constant. But P may be made as nearly 



Fig. 4. 




constant aa we please by sufficiently diminishing NIT, and hence 
the area of the strip S If represents the work done during the small 
advance of the piston considered. Whence, dividing the whole area 
into similar strips, it appears that that area represents the whole 
work done, during the expansion, by the whole mass of steam shut 
up in the cylinder. By similar reasoning the rectangle A K repre- 
sents the work done during admission, and the whole area KPQB 
consequently represents the total work done by the steam during 
admission and expansion. 

The work done in driving a piston is usually and very conveni- 
ently expressed by finding the mean pressure of the steam, that is, 
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the pressure which, if it remained constant throughout the stroke, 
would do the same amount of work as actually is done. In the 
figure set up ^ ^ so that 

Rectangle 0Z = AreaO.K'Pe^, 

then B Z is the mean pressure required ; it is usually denoted by 
Pfn or pm, according as it is given in pounds per square foot, or 
pounds per square inch, and called the " mean forward pressure," to 
distinguish it from the "mean effective pressure," Fm - Pb, found by 
subtracting the mean back pressure Ft* If the horse-power of the 
engine be calculated by use of the mean forward pressure instead 
of the mean effective pressure, the result is what is sometimes 
called the total horse-power of the engine, as distinguished from the 
indicated horse-power. The term is a misleading one, and will not 
be used in this treatise. 

21. The reasoning of the last article is supposed to be already 
familiar to every reader of this work, and is here repeated for the 
sake of pointing out that the question is one of pure mechanics, and 
not at all respecting the nature of the fluid employed, or the circum- 
stances of the expansion. The result of the calculation depends 
solely on the form of the curve, and the total volume of the cylinder 
in which the expansion takes place. 

When, however, we wish to discuss questions relating to efficiency 
by comparing work done with heat expended, it is indispensably 
necessary to know directly or indirectly not merely the work done 
by a given vdvme of the fluid, but the work done by a given weight, 
for simplicity, 1 lb. For this purpose let N be the number of lbs. 
weight of steam contained in the cylinder : then the work done by 
1 lb. will be l/N^ the total amount, and. the volume occupied by 1 lb. 
will be 1/iV*^ the total volume; hence if iV be known, a simple 
alteration of the scale on which volumes are measured will cause the 
diagram to represent the relation between volume and pressure, and 
the work done by 1 lb. of steam. It only remains to determine Nj 
and that is to be done either by direct measurement of the consump- 
tion of steam by the engine, or by an independent knowledge of the 
state of the steam at some one point of the stroke. Suppose, for 
instance, that we know that, at the end of the stroke, the steam 
contains a given percentage of suspended moisture, then by Art. 6 
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the volume of 1 lb. of that steam can be calculated, and if the resiilt 
be compared with the total volume of the cylinder, the value of N 
will manifestly be determined. 

For the purposes of this preliminary investigation it will be 
supposed, in the first instance, that the steam is dry at the end of the 
stroke, a condition which ought always to be aimed at^ for reasons 
which will afterwards appear, but which cannot generally be realised 
in practice, especially at high rates of expansion. The value of Nib 
then found by dividing the whole volume of the cylinder by the 
specific volume (t;) of dry steam at the known terminal pressure ; 
and we may now take the diagram as representing the changes of 
volume and pressure of, and the work done by, 1 lb. of steam. In 
the second place, it will be supposed that the steam contains a given 
percentage of moisture at the end of the stroke, determined by con- 
siderations to be explained presently. The sole effect of this is to 
alter the scale on which volumes are measured, so that when the 
diagram represents 1 lb. of steam, it is smaller in the proportion x : 1 
where x is the weight of pure steam in 1 lb. of the actual steam. The 
area of the diagram, and consequently the work done per lb. of steam, 
is then diminished in the same proportion. Experience tells us that 
the expansion curve does not differ widely from a common rectangular 
hjrperbola, the product of the pressure and the volume remaining 
nearly constant. This implies (Art. 71) that the steam is initially 
moist and becomes drier and drier as it expands, an effect due 
mainly to the action of the sides of the cylinder, which condenses on 
its relatively cold surface a part of the steam admitted, which then 
forms a film of moisture on the sides of the cylinder, afterwards 
re-evaporated during the expansion. Without here entering on this 
question, we shall suppose that the curve is a common hyperbola, and 
leave other cases to be discussed in a later chapter. 

22. In the common hyperbola P Q (Fig. 4) the rectangles OP, 
OQ are equal, while the area PQBA is found by multiplying 
either rectangle by log^ r, where r is the ratio of expansion OB 
'T' OAj and the logarithm is of the kind called hyperbolic, from 
this very property of the hyperbola, found either by multiplying 
the common logarithm by 2*3026, or by a special table such as is 
given at the end of this book. Hence, taking first the case of dry 
steam, since OB is now % ^^e volume of dry steam at the known 
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terminal pressure p^ the area of the whole figure, or the energy 
exerted by each pound of steam in driving the piston is 

Energy Exerted « Pj v^ {1 + log^r} . (1) 

The effective work is of course somewhat less, being found by 
subtracting from the foregoing result the quantity P5 1;^ where Pi, is 
as before the back pressure, and consequently. 

Effective Work = P^vAl + log* r - -^| . (2) 

Secondly, if the steam be moist at the end of the stroke let 
1 - iSg be the weight of moisture in 1 lb. of the steam, as in Art 6, 
then neglecting 8 (*016) the specific volume isx^v^ and hence the 
energy exerted on the piston is 

Energy Exerted = P2a;2*'2 (^ + ^^g^ *")> (3) 

while the effective work becomes 

Effective Work =^2^% | 1 + log. r - ^H (4) 

The greater the expansion, other things being equal, the greater 
the amount of work done by the steam, until it is carried so far 
that the terminal pressure has fallen to the back pressure ; in that 
case the expansion may be said to be complete. Hie effective work 
per lb. in complete expansion is evidently P^ x^ v^ log, r where 
3^2 is unity when the steam is dry. In practice, the prejudicial 
action of the sides of the cylinder, and other causes, render a 
moderate amount of expansion preferable, as will be seen here- 
after. 

The mean forward pressure in hyperbolic expansion is given 
(whatever be the state of the steam) by the formula 

1 + log, r 

where p^ » rp^ is the initial pressure. 

The amount of steam passing through the cylinder per I.H.P. 
per hour, and the condensation water, can now be found, as in 
Arts. 17, 18. (See also Note in the Appendix.) 
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ExpendUure of Heat in an Eoppandve Engine, 

23. The heat expended in an engine is, of course, all primarily 
employed in the evaporation of water in the boiler, but it is never- 
theless not all used in the same way. When a steam jacket is used 
a part of the steam is condensed in the jacket, and the steam so 
used represents heat expended, although none of it passes through 
the engine and does work. Again, without anticipating what will 
be said in a subsequent chapter respecting the action of the sides of 
the cylinder, it is clear that heat will be transmitted to the exhaust 
steam as it leaves the cylinder, and that heat will be radiated 
continually to external bodies by the hot cylinder. Of these two 
causes of loss of heat the last is comparatively unimportant, when 
the cylinder is well clothed ; but the first, being chiefly due to 
evaporation of a film of moisture deposited on the internal surface 
of the cylinder, is frequently great. We shall therefore call the loss 
of heat occasioned in these ways the " exhaust waste." 

The cylinder, then, is continually being cooled by the exhaust 
waste, and heated by the steam jacket, if there is one; and the 
difference between the two must be subtracted from or added 
to the steam, during its passage from the boiler to the end of the 
stroke, according as the exhaust waste, or the supply of heat by 
the jacket, is the greater. Hence it is not sufficient to consider the 
heat expended on the working steam during evaporation in the 
boiler, but we must also consider the heat added or subtracted from 
that steam during its passage from the boiler to the end of the 
stroke. Now if the state of the steam at the end of the stroke be 
known, it will be possible to find the heat so added or subtracted, 
and thus the heat supplied by the jacket over and above the exhaust 
waste will be known ; and, conversely, if the heat added or sub- 
tracted be known, it will be possible to find the state of the steam 
at the end of the stroke. 

24. In the first place, suppose that the steam is dry at the end 
of the stroke ; then if that steam were formed in a boiler by evapo- 
ration at constant pressure, the heat expended would be simply the 
total heat of evaporation (as defined in Chapter l,)from the tempera- 
ture of the feed water at the temperature corresponding to the given 
pressure. The external work then done would be P2^2» ^^^ *^® 
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heat-equivalent of that work is included in the total heat of 
evaporation. 

But now the steam is formed in a much more complicated way. 
It is generated in the boiler at a much higher pressure than that at 
which we find it at the end of the stroke ; it passes from the boiler 
to the cylinder and expands, while, as it does so, heat is added or 
subtracted. During this process external work is done by it, in 
driving the piston, represented by Fm% the heat-equivalent ot 
which must form part of its total heat of formation. Hence (comp. 
Art. 13) its actual total heat of formation must be greater than the 
total heat of evaporation at Pg ^7 ^^® heat-equivalent of the difier- 
ence between Pm v^ and Pg ^2* ^^ ™^^ therefore have 

Total Heat of Formation = E^ - h^ + (P^ - Pj) ^» 

where ilTg - ^o ^s> ^® ^^ Chapter I., the total heat of evaporation of 
water /r(w» t^ at t^ and (P,» - Pg) v^ is expressed in thermal units. 
Or if Q be the total heat of formation, 

where Pg v^ is given in thermal units by Table IVa. 

The same results may be reached by comparing this case with 
the case of a non-expansive engine, working with the same terminal 
pressure, when it will be seen that, although the circumstances 
under which the steam is formed are different, the circumstances 
under which it is condensed are identical. To fix our ideas, imagine 
an engine working at 60 lbs. pressure (absolute), and cutting off at 
one-tenth, assuming the common law of expansion, the terminal 
pressure is 6 lbs. per square inch, and the steam is dry by 
hypothesis \ therefore, the cylinder at the end of the stroke is full of 
dry steam, of pressure 6 lbs. per square inch, which, when the 
exhaust is opened, rushes out into the condenser and is there 
condensed. 

Now compare this with the case of an engine, working without 
expansion, at the pressure 6 lbs. per square inch with the same back 
pressure, a case which, though not occurring in practice, we are 
entitled to assume for our purpose ; then at the end of the stroke, 
in this case also, we have a cylinder full of dry steam at pressure 
6 lbs. per square inch, which rushes into the condenser when the 
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exhaust is opened, and is there condensed. Clearly it is impossible 
to distinguish the two cases. They are identical, and the reader 
who has carefully considered Chapter II. will perceive that we are 
entitled to conclude that the heat rejected is the same in the two 
cases ; there is, in fact, no possible reason for any difference. 

The heat expended, however, is not the same, because the steam 
is formed by a different process in the two cases ; in the first case it 
is generated in the boiler at 60 lbs., passes into the cylinder, and 
there expands till its pressure has fallen to 6 lbs., while in the 
second case it is generated in the boiler at 6 lbs. But since we 
know the heat rejected by the rule previously given for a non- 
expansive engine, we can find the heat expended in the expansive 
engine by simply adding to that rejected heat the useful work done, 
for the two together make up the whole heat expended. 

Using the same notation as before (comp. Art. 18), the heat 
rejected is given by 

i2 = iTg - Ao - (Pa - Pb) v^ 

while the useful work done is (P^ - P^) v^ : adding which two 
together we find as before, 

g=F2-^o+(-Pm-P2)tV 

This general formula is applicable to any case in which the steam is 
dry at the end of the stroke, and from it we can find how much heat 
is to be supplied to the jacket, independently of the exhaust waste, 
which for dry steam is probably small. For H^ - h^ is the heat 
supplied in the boiler to each pound of the working steam, assuming 
the boiler to supply dry steam ; therefore if J be the jacket heat per 
lb. of working steam, 

/ = ifa - ^1 + (P^ - P,) v^ 

By division by H^ - h^ we find how much steam must be supplied 
to the steam jacket besides that required to provide for the exhaust 
waste, in which is included the waste heat of the liquefied steam dis- 
charged from the jacket. 

WTiatever the form of the expansion curve, this must be tnie, 
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but if we suppose, as before, that curve to be an hyperbola, we 
get 

J=P2^'2.1og^r- -305 (^1 - g, 

which will give the required results, in conjunction with formula (2), 
of Art. 22, for any ratio of expansion r : taking Pg ^2 ^^ thermal 
units from Table IVa, and remembering that t^ - ^g is the difference 
of temperature at the beginning and end of the expansion found by 
Table la from the corresponding pressures. 

Performance of an Expansive Engine. Case I. 



Expansion. 


Effective 

work per lb. 

in thermal 

unite. 


Lbe. of Steam per I.H.P. 
per hour. 


Heat 

expended 

per I.H.P. 

per 1'. 


Efficiency. 




Working. 


Jacket. 


Total. 




None. 


1 

79-p 


32-5 





32-5 


594 


•072 


r = 2 


126-3 


20-3 


•73 


21-0 


382 


•112 


r= 5 


180-1 


14-2 


1-15 


15-3 


280 


•153 


r = 9 


206-7 


12-4 


1-33 


13-7 


250 


•171 


r= 13 


218 


11-8 


1-44 


13-2 


242 


•177 


Complete. 


228 


11-2 


1-77 


13-0 


236 


•181 



Remarkt, — Condensing engine, initial pressure 95 lbs., back pressure 3 lbs. 
absolute. Steam dry at the end of the stroke. Exhaust waste neglected. 
Temperature of feed 116**. 



The annexed table has been calculated to show the performance 
of a condensing engine of initial pressure 95 lbs. per square inch, 
working at various rates of expansion, with back pressure 3 lbs. 
The results show that the efficiency may be more than doubled by 
expanding the steam five times, and still further increased, though 
only to a small extent, by a further increase in the expansion. Not 
all the gain here shown can be realised in practice, chiefly on account 
of the action of the sides of the cylinder, which occasions greater 
and greater loss as the ratio of expansion is increased ; till, at a 
certain limit, there is no longer any advantage, but a positive loss in 

E 2 
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expansioiL The reason of this cannot be discussed here. (See 
Chapter X.) 

25. The amount of heat indicated by the table as necessary to be 
supplied to the steam, together with that required for the exhaust 
waste, is so considerable, that the steam jacket will, in most cases^ 
be unable to supply it, and, in that case, the steam cannot be dry at 
the end of the stroke, but must contain a certain portion of moisture, 
either distributed over the internal siuface of the cylinder or 
suspended throughout the whole mass of steam. In the latter case 
it will rush out into the condenser with the exhausting steam, but in 
the former it will remain on the internal surface of the cylinder and 
piston during the exhaust, and will be evaporated by heat abstracted 
from the cylinder. Thus the exhaust waste will in general be much 
increased when the steam is wet at the end of the stroke, and will 
increase the diflSculty of supplying enough heat by the jacket. We 
shall now consider two cases in which the steam is wet. First, we 
shall imagine the cylinder jacketed, but that the jacket supplies only 
just enough heat to provide for the exhaust waste, so that the steam 
obtains none, and expands as in a non-conducting cylinder, except 
that the expansion curve is still supposed approximately an hyper- 
bola. This case sometimes occurs in practice. 

The steam is then moist at the end of the stroke ; let the dryness- 
fraction be x^, then the total heat of evaporation of the steam in its 
terminal state, is by Chapter I., 

Total Heat of Evaporation - h^- h^ + x^ L^^ 

of which P^^^v^ is due to external work : while during formation, in 
the present case, by Art. 21, the work done in driving the piston is 
Pm ^2 ^2> li^^ce the total heat of formation must be 

Q = Aj - Ao + ajjjLj + {Pm, - P^x^v^ 

Now in the present case the steam obtains no heat during its 
passage from the boiler to the end of the stroke, and consequently its 
total heat of formation must be equal to the heat supplied in the 
boiler, therefore 



H^ - K= K + ^2^2 - ^0 + (^m - ^"2)^2^ 



2» 
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or remembering that the expansion curve is supposed an hyper- 
bola, 

an equation which enables us to find out how much steam is liquefied 
at the end of the stroke : for 



x^ = 



H,^h, 



^2 + A^2-l0g«'' 



Having found x^ the useful work done can now be found by formula 
(4) Art. 23, and the efficiency is deduced by dividing by ifj - Hq. 

The annexed table shows the results of this calculation under the 
same circumstances as in the preceding example. 

Performance of an Expansive Engine. Case II. 



EzpanBion. 


WetnesB. 


Tibs, of Steam 

per I.H.P. per 

hour. 


Heat expended. 

per I.H.P. 

per 1'. 


Efficiency. 


None. 





32^5 


594 


•072 


r = 2 


•04 


21-2 


385 


•112 


r = 5 


•08 


15-5 


281 


•152 


r = 9 


•1 


13^8 


250 


•171 


r=13 


•12 


13-4 


243 


•176 


Complete. 


•16 


13-2 


240 


•178 



Hernarks. — Condensing engine, initial pressure 95 lbs., back pressure 3 lbs. 
absolute. Jacket just supplies the exhaust waste, which is not included. 
Temperature of feed 116°. 

It will be seen that the results are nearly the same as in the pre- 
ceding case : the loss by liquefaction being almost exactly compensated 
by the circumstance that the steam considered all passes through the 
cylinder instead of being partly used in the jacket, or we may express 
it roughly by saying that the liquefaction takes place in the cylinder 
instead of in the steam jacket. But no doubt in the second case 
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the exhaust waste is greater than in the first case, and this has to 
be provided for by jacket steam. 



26. Although the two preceding cases may possibly occur in 
practice, yet it can hardly be doubted that it is much more conmion 
that the exhaust waste is greater than the jacket supply. In this 
case the difference is abstracted from the steam during the passage 
from the boiler to the end of the stroke, and it is obvious that, in 
non-jacketed cylinders, this must always be so. 

We shall now consider a particular case of this kind by supposing 
that the exhaust waste is greater than the jacket supply by 20 per 
cent, of the whole heat expended in the boiler. This proportion is 
far from unusual in practice, in non-jacketed cylinders. Then, all 
that heat is abstracted from the steam during its passage from the 
boiler to the end of the stroke : a circumstance which is expressed 
algebraically by the equation, 



f (JJi - ^o) = = ^2 - ^f + ^2^2 + (^m - ^2)^2 ^'i 



9 



the notation being as in the preceding article. Whence we get an 
equation for x^ replacing as before (P^n - P^ v^ by Pg h ^^Se ** > 
namely, 

2 ^2 + Pg^g.log, r 

from which may be found the amount of water mixed with the 
steam at the end of stroke, and the useful work done may be 
calculated as before. The results are given in the annexed table for 
the same data as in the two preceding cases. The steam is now 
very wet at the end of the stroke, as is shown in column 2, and the 
performance is much inferior on account of the exhaust waste being 
included. 

The assumption of a waste of 20 per cent, is of course an 
arbitrary one introduced to fix our ideas. As a matter of fact, 
the waste is in general greater at high rates of expansion than at 
low ones, for reasons which will appear hereafter. So also the 
expansion curve is not always an hyperbola ; but at low expansion, 
the pressure falls quicker, and at high expansion slower, than is 
indicated by a hyperbolic curve. 
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Expansion. 


Wetness. 


Lbe. of Steam 

per I.H.P. per 

hour. 


Heat expended 

per I.H.P. 

perl'. 


Efficiency. 


None. 


•243 


42^9 


782 


•055 


r = 2 


•264 


27-6 


503 


•085 


r=5 


•285 


19-9 


362 


•118 


r=9 


•291 


17-4 


319 


•134 


r=13 


•312 


16-9 


308 


•139 


Complete. 


•323 


16-7 


303 


•141 



Hemarkt. — Condensing engine, initial pressure 95 lbs., back pressure 3 lbs. 
absolute. Not jacketed : exhaust waste assumed 20 per cent. Temperature of 
feed 116°. 

In the present case, the consequence of a uniform curve and a 
uniform percentage of waste being supposed at all rates of expan- 
sion, has been that the consumption of steam in Case UI. has been 
increased, in the fixed proportion of 25 per cent, approximately, 
as compared with Case II., the advantage of expansion remaining 
the same, but this will of course not hold good in practice. 



Graphical Representaiion of the Heat Expended, 
Equivaieni Pressure. 

27. The graphical method, explained in the last chapter, of 
representing the internal work done during the evaporation of 
water under constant pressure, may with great advantage be ex* 
tended to the present case. 

In the figure (Fig. 5), NABLO represents the expansion 
diagram, showing, as in Art. 21, the energy exerted by the steam in 
driving the piston, during admission, and expansion according to 
any law from volume M to volume X, the pressure at the same 
time falling from A M to B L, Then it was shown that the internal 
work done during the formation of dry steam, at the terminal 
pressure p^ cotdd be represented by the area of a pair of rectangles, 
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ft 




Fig. 5. 



fi^h p. 



►•-Ar 



«> 



the base of which is L, the Yolume of the steam, and the heights 
kf^ Id p^ respectively, k^ V being numbers calculated for any 
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pressure and temperature of feed by easy rules. (See Arts. 9 and 
10.) Or the heights of the rectangles themselves may be found 
without a previous determination of ky ^, as explained in detail in 
the same articles. In the figure these rectangles are OR and RS 
respectively. 

Now, as has been sufficiently explained, the energy expended in 
internal changes in forming steam of given quality is always the 
same, and to find the total heat of formation we have only to add 
the energy exerted on external bodies during the process of forma- 
tion. But this energy is represented by the area of the expansion 
diagram, whatever the form of the curve may be, and thus it is clear 
that the heat expended must be represented by the area of the 
whole figure NABLS, made up by the rectangles and the curve. 

Moreover, it was shown that the internal work might be repre- 
sented to our minds as equivalent to overcoming an ideal pressure 
on the piston, which we called the " intemal-work-pressure," the 
said pressure being represented by (k + Id) jp^ Now the energy 
exerted is equivalent to overcoming a mean pressure pm on the 
piston where jpm ^ usual is the mean forward pressure, and con- 
sequently the heat expended must be represented by a pressiure ph 
on the piston given by 

i?A = i?m + (^ + h') p^ 

This pressure is what Bankine called the "pressure equivalent 
to the expenditure of heat," but for brevity it may be also called 
the " heat-pressiu'e " ; it may always be calculated by the preceding 
formula whatever be the treatment of the steam on its way from the 
boiler to the cylinder, provided the steam be dry at the end of the 
stroke. If it be not dry, then the same formula serves with the 
same value of ^, but a modified value of k\ as explained in Art 12 
of the last chapter. Two examples will now be given of the 
calculation of ^. 

First let us suppose 

being data which might frequently occur in condensing engines. 

Here the temperature corresponding to j9 is found by Table la 
to be 162"*, and we must calculate 
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taking the values of p and Fu from Table IVa, whence we have 

P = 933 Pu = 67-7 

.'.k = 13-78. 

Next, to find ^ we take the formula 

Pu 67-7 67-7 

.-.ifc + // = 14-84. 
Again, let 

;?2 = 25 : <o = ^2% 

being data which might occur in a non-condensing engine in which 
no special provision was made for heating the feed. Then 

^2 = 240** : p = 871 : Pu ^ 74-6 : /^-^o = ^^^^ 

Hence 

k = 11-68 : J(f = 2-37, 

.-.A; + ifc' = 14-05. 

These examples show that k + J(f does not vary very much 
under a great variety of circumstances; hence Rankine recom- 
mended the formulae 

Ph = Pm+ l^P2 (condensing), 
Ph = Pm + 14^2 (non-condensing), 

and no formulae equally simple and general have in fact hitherto 
been given. It must always, however, be remembered that the 
exhaust waste is not included, and that hence the results obtained 
are too small unless in the (probably) exceptional cases in which the 
steam is dry at the end of the stroke : also it is better to calculate 
k + k\ or use the direct method of construction, than to trust to the 
average values given. 

If the steam be known to be wet at the end of the stroke, then 
k' is replaced by k'jz^ where x^ is the corresponding dryness-fraction, 
but the modification so introduced is not important. The principal 
difficulty in the application lies in the determination of p^ which 
ought to be known with accuracy ; whereas in general it can only be 
determined to a rough degree of approximation. An example will 
now be given in which the data are taken from an experiment on 
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the DexteVy a non-jacketed engine indicating about 200 horse-power 
with speed of piston of 366 feet per minute as follows : 

Terminal Pressure = 16*87, 

Temperature of Feed = 114°, 
Mean Effective Pressure = 37*54, 
Mean Back Pressure = 3*65. 

The value of A + Idjxt here is 14*2, the value of x^ being about 
•72, whence 

Pk = 41-2 + 14-2 X 16-87 = 281 nearly. 

Dividing the mean effective pressure by 281, we get for the 
efficiency, 

Efficiency = '134. 

The thermal equivalent of 1 horse-power is 42*75, whence 
dividing by -134 we get 319 thermal units per I.H.P. per 1', 
approximately, as the expenditure of heat. This result requires a 
small correction for clearance, but is enough to show a very con- 
siderable exhaust waste, the actual expenditure of heat being 
probably more than 400 thermal units per indicated horse-power 
per r. 

The method followed in the present article is capable of great 
extension, but we must postpone further consideration of the nimie- 
rous and important questions relating to expansion till the chapter 
specially devoted to that purpose. 

The other calculations relating to an expansive engine are just 
the same as in a non-expansive engine working at the same terminal 
pressure. (See Art. 18.) 

Expansion in General, Elementary Compound Engine. 

27. The work done by steam during expansion has been already 
considered in Art. 20, so far as concerns the simple case of a single 
cylinder within which the mass of steam is wholly contained. It 
is, however, essential to consider the question from a more general 
point of view, in order to be able to deal with cases of a more 
complicated character. 

Instead of supposing the steam to be shut up in a cylinder behind 
a piston, the motion of which causes changes of volume, let us 
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imagine the steam or other elastic fluid to be contained in a bag of 
any size or shape which expands, retaining or not its original form 
as the case may be. Then considering, first of all, a very small 
increase of size and change of form, it is clear that the surface of the 
bag may be supposed divided into an indefinite number of small 
portions, each of which may be conceived to be the base of a small 
cylinder, in which the corresponding portion of the surface moves as 
a piston when the bag becomes a little larger. Hence, whatever the 
size or shape of the bag, if P be the pressure, Fthe volume through 
which the surface sweeps, or in other words the increase of volimie 
of the bag, P V will be the work done in overcoming a constant 
pressure P. K P be variable, then if we set off on a horizontal line 
abscissae to represent volumes, and ordinates to represent the 
corresponding pressures, it appears by reasoning similar to that of 
Art. 20, that the area of the expansion curve represents the work 
done by the expanding fluid, just as in the particular example of a 
cylinder and piston. Accordingly that work depends solely on the 
changes of volume and pressure, and not at all on the changes of 
shape which the bag may have undergone. Again, when a fluid 
expands, the internal changes it imdergoes are sometimes a source 
of energy, by means of which the whole or a part of the external 
work is done, and sometimes require a supply of energy in order to 
produce them. In the first case, the difference between the energy 
and the work is abstracted from, or supplied to, the expanding fluid 
in the shape of heat, according as the energy or the work is the 
greater; while, in the second case, heat enough must be supplied 
from without to do both the internal and the external work In 
neither case is there any reason to believe that change of shape 
(unless made with very extreme rapidity) can have any sensible 
influence on the internal work done or the intrinsic energy exerted 
during a given change of pressure and volume, and consequently it 
follows that the form of the expansion curve depends solely on the 
nature of the fluid and the amount of heat (if any) which it receives 
during expansion. This will be illustrated fully in the case of air 
and steam in a later chapter ; for the present I content myself with 
the very important conclusion that — 

The vxjrk done by a given quantity of ea^nding fluid does not depend 
in any way on the particular machinery by means of which the expansive 
energy is tUUised. 
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Thus when 1 lb. of water is forced into the boiler and evaporated, 
the resulting steam, expanded, exhausted, and finally condensed, 
the work done by it does not depend on the number of cylinders 
through which it passes during the series of changes it undergoes, 
but simply upon the pressure of admission, the ratio of expansion, 
and the amount of heat it receives during the process. 

In a compound engine it frequently happens, that the series of 
changes undergone is very complex ; the steam is admitted to the 
high-pressure cylinder during a part of the stroke, is then cut ofi*, 
and expands till the stroke is completed ; on release, instead of 
passing at once to the condenser, it is exhausted into a second 
cylinder, either at once or through an intermediate reservoir, and 
only reaches the condenser after a complicated series of changes of 
pressure. Nevertheless, if our object is merely to find the power 
of the engine, we have no occasion to consider these changes at all : 
we have merely to discover how much steam is used and how many 
times it expands. 

Let the large cylinder or cylinders, if there be more than one, be 
n times the small cylinder, and let the steam be cut off in the small 
cylinder at 1/r*^ part of the stroke, then it is clear that the volume 
finally occupied by the steam, immediately before exhaust, is to the 
original volume, in the ratio nr :1 ; therefore if B be the number of 
times the steam expands, 

i? = Tir, 

and all the calculations for work done, and heat expended, per lb. 
of steam, are to be conducted just as if it were used in a simple 
engine with ratio of expansion B. 

The weight of steam used depends upon the size of the large 
cylinder or cylinders alone, because at every stroke the volume of 
steam discharged is that of the large cylinder, and hence the power 
and efficiency of a carnpound engine are (other things being equal) the 
same as if the steam were used in the large cylinder alone with the same 
total expansion. 

The addition of a high pressure cylinder, then, has, in itself, no 
influence on the power or the efficiency of the engine ; it is merely 
a device for partially overcoming some of the diflBculties which 
attend the use of high grades of expansion. 

The foregoing statements, however, must be understood with 
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certain, qualifications as expressed by tbe saving clause, "other 
things being equal." When steam is " wire-drawn," or when com- 
munication is opened between vessels containing steam of different 
pressures, a part of the expansive energy of the steam is employed 
in generating violent motions in the particles of the steam itself ; 
which motions are ultimately destroyed by fluid friction, and the 
corresponding kinetic energy transformed into heat. This energy is 
nearly all lost, so far as any useful purpose is concerned, and con- 
sequently the steam does not do all the work which it might have 
been made to do by a different arrangement. Since unbalanced 
expansion occurs to a greater extent in a compound engine than in 
a simple engine, the compound engine is at a disadvantage in this 
respect; the actual increase of efficiency generally produced by 
compounding being chiefly due to a diminution in the prejudicial 
influence of the sides of the cylinder, so that the exhaust waste is 
greatly diminished. 

28. The type of compound engine which it is most useful to 
consider in a preliminary investigation, is that in which an inter- 
mediate reservoir exists, through which the steam passes on its way 
from the high pressure to the low pressure cylinder. In practice 
the reservoir is of moderate dimensions as compared with the 
cylinders, in consequence of which the pressure within it varies in 
a complicated way ; but for the purpose in question, it is sup- 
posed so large that the addition or subtraction of a cylinder full of 
steam makes no sensible difference in the pressure, which accordingly 
remains constant, so long as the weight of steam supplied by the 
high-pressure cylinder in one revolution of the engine is equal to 
that drawn out of it by the low-pressure cylinder. Variation of 
pressure in the reservoir makes all the calculations relating to the 
engine much more complicated without making any important 
change in the conditions on which efficiency depends. We describe 
the engine in this case as an Elementary Compound Engine. 

Assuming then that the pressure in the reservoir has a constant 
value (pg) to be determined presently, and neglecting the resistance 
of the passages connecting it with the cylinders, the back pressure in 
the high-pressure cylinder will have the constant value ^3 while the 
low-pressure cylinder will be supplied with steam at pressure 2^3, just 
as it might be from a boiler. In each cylinder the steam is admitted, 
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cut off, and expanded, just as if there were two independent engines ; 
the only connection between them is, that they each use the same 
weight of steam per minute. 

Fig. 6 shows the indicator diagram of such an engine, in which 
B represents the pressure at which steam is admitted to the high- 
pressure cylinder from the boiler, while A represents the pressure 



Pig. 6. 




in the reservoir. The line 3 3 3 passing through it, is at once the 
back pressure line in the high-pressure cylinder, and the admission 
line in the low-pressure cylinder, so that ^ 1 2 3 ^ is the diagram 
which would be drawn by an indicator applied to the high-power 
cylinder. The line 5 5 near the base of the diagram, is the back 
pressure line of the low-pressiu-e cylinder due to the pressure (pg) 
in the condenser into which it exhausts its steam, and ^ 3 3 4 5 5 is 
the diagram which would be drawn by an indicator applied to it. The 
two diagrams are here combined into one, which shows the pressure 
and volume of a given weight (1 lb.) of steam as it passes through 
the cylinders in succession, by enlarging the low-pressure diagram, 
so that its base may be greater than that of the high-pressure 
diagram in the ratio of the cylinders. In Fig. 6 the ratio of 
cylinders is 2 J, so that 9 cubic feet of steam filling the high-pressure 
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cylinder becomes 22*5 cubic feet at release from the low-pressure 
cylinder. 

The expansion ciu've in each cylinder may, as in previous 
examples, be taken as a common hyperbola, and in the first instance 
we suppose that the two hyperbolae form part of one and the same 
curve, a case represented in Fig. 6 by the full curve 1 2 3 4, of 
which 1 2 is the high-pressure part, and 3 4 the low-pressure. The 
pressure in the reservoir can on this hypothesis be at once deter- 
mined, for supposing p the pressure at a point in the diagram 
indicated by the sujQ&x attached, m the ratio of eitpansion in the 
low-pressure cylinder, and the other notation as in the last article. 

m 
i?3 = m.^4 = —py 

The work done in each cylinder is now determined by the same 

rules as before, from the area of its indicator diagram, and it will be 

observed that the sum is less than the area of the complete diagram 

^ 1 2 3 4 5 5, by the small triangular portion 2 3 3 shaded in the 

figure. This triangle represents a loss due to the " sudden drop " of 

pressure on exhaust of the high-pressure cylinder into the reservoir 

given by 

(P -P)(V -V) 
Loss by sudden drop = ^— ^ ^'^ ^ — nearly 

where the symbol V is used as usual for volumes at points on the 
diagram indicated by the suffix. 

Remembering that the product P F is the same at all points this 
equation is easily seen to be equivalent to 

Loss by sudden drop = \Pf"{} - ")£ - l)- 

In addition to this, the resistance of the passages will cause a loss 
indicated by the shaded rectangle on the base 3 3, for the actual 
pressure in the reservoir will be greater than the admission pressure 
in the low-pressure cylinder, and less than the back pressure in the 
high-pressiu-e cylinder. But for these losses, as already pointed out, 
the total work done in the compound engine would be the same as 
in a simple engine with the same total expansion, and the same 
liquefaction. 
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It should carefully be noticed that the total expansion, and 
therefore, the total work done (neglecting losses) is not dependent 
on the cut-off in the low-pressure cylinder. The only effect of altering 
this, is to change the reservoir pressure and the distribution of power 
between the cylinders. The earlier the cut-off in the low-pressure 
cylinder, the higher the reservoir pressure, and the less the work 
done in the high-pressure cylinder. But the relative liquefaction in 
the two cylinders has also a great influence on the reservoir pressure 
and distribution of power, as will be seen immediately. 

29. When diagrams taken from the cylinder of an actual com- 
pound engine of this type are combined in the manner described, 
due account being taken of the effect of clearance, it will seldom be 
found that the expansion curves of the high-pressure and low- 
pressure cylinders agree ; the high-pressure ciure either intersects 
the low-pressure diagram or passes completely over. The reason of 
this is that agreement is only possible when the liquefactions in the 
two cylinders bear a certain proportion to each other. Hence the 
value of P V^ though approximately constant in each cylinder, changes 
on passing from one cylinder to the other. When a compound 
engine is working to best advantage the high-pressure curve generally 
passes over the low-pressure, so that the value of P ^ is greatest in 
the high-pressure cylinder. 

In Fig. 6 (p. 63) this case is represented by dotted lines ; T 2' 3' 3' 
being the high-pressure diagram now much enlarged because the 
steam is much drier. In constructing such diagrams the horizontal 
ordinates represent the volume of a lb. of steam at pressures shown 
by the corresponding vertical ordinate. Thus, for example, in 
Fig. 6 at the end of the stroke in the high-pressure cylinder, the 
pressure in both cases is one-third the pressure of admission because 
the cut-off is supposed one-third, but the volume, which before was 
9 cubic feet) is now 12 cubic feet, in consequence of the smaller 
amount of water contained in the steam. 

The low-pressure diagram is represented by the dotted lines 
3' 3' 4' 5' 5 in which 3' 4' the expansion curve is supposed part of the 
same hyperbola as before, a supposition which implies that the 
steam in the low-pressiure cylinder is a little, though a very little, 
drier than before. The terminal volume in the low-pressure cylinder 
must be 2J times that in the high-pressure, because the ratio of 

F 
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cylinders is 2J, and is therefore 30 cubic feet instead of 22^. From 
the hyperbola 12 3 4 4' the terminal pressure is now immediately 
found, and thence the pressure in the reservoir. If the low-pressure 
curve had not been part of the same hyperbola, it would have been 
necessary to know the dryness fraction from which the volume of 
dry steam can be found corresponding to 30 cubic feet of wet steam, 
and the pressure deduced by the usual formula. 



Performance of an Elementary Compound Engine. 





Pressure 

in 
Reservoir. 


Percentage 

of Water 

at End of 

Stroke. 


Percentage of 

Power 

developed 

in each Cylinder. 


Pounds of 

Steam 

passing 

through 

Cylinders 

per LH.P. 

per Hour. 


TiOas 

per cent. 

by sudden 

drop. 




H.P. 


L.P. 


H.P. 


L.P. 


Case I. . . 
Case II. . . 


22i 
16^ 


27 
2 


22 
21 


52-6 
63-7 


47-4 
36-3 


16-9 
13-7 


3 
5 



Remarks, — Compound engine working with admission pressure of 100 lbs. 
(absolute). Ratio of cylinders 2}. Steam cut off in h.p. cylinder at one-third, 
in l.p. cylinder at three-fifths the stroke. In Case I. the percentage of water at 
the end of the stroke in h.p. cylinder is supposed 27, while in Case II. the steam 
is nearly dry. In the l.p. cylinder the percentage is about 20 per cent, in both 
cases. (Compare Fig. 6, p. 63.) Back pressure in l.p. cylinder 8 lbs. The steam 
liquefied in the jackets (if any) is not included in the calculation. 

The areas of the diagrams can now be found by the usual rules, 
so that the work done in each cylinder is known, and it will be seen 
that the percentage of work done in each cylinder is very different, 
and the total amount much greater, points which are illustrated by 
the annexed table of numerical results. 

29a. The foregoing example is ideal, but it will serve the 
purpose of conveying a general idea of the working of a compound 
engine, of the conditions on which its efficiency depends, and the 
reason why it is more economical than a simple engine. In a simple 
engine working with ratio of expansion 7 • 5, as experience shows, the 
consumption of steam, even after allowing for losses, would not be 
less than in Case I. of the table above. The expansion ciu've would 
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probably not be hyperbolic, but an hyperbola coinciding with the 
curve at its lower part, would fall outside it at the upper, so that less 
work per lb. of steam would be done notwithstanding the " loss by 
sudden drop" in the compound engine. Now, without anticipating 
what "will be said in a subsequent chapter, it may here be stated that 
a principal factor in the production of liquefaction in a steam 
cylinder, is the range of temperature in that cylinder. In the high- 
pressiu'e cylinder of a compound engine working as represented by 
Fig. 6, the range of temperature is less than one-half that of the 
simple engine, and unless there be some special cause, the liquefaction 
would be much less considerable, though it probably would be greater 
than in the ideal Case II. Hence the working of a compound engine 
as compared with a simple engine, is approximately represented by 
Case II. as compared with Case I., the simple engine consuming 
25 per cent, more steam, the cause of the superior economy of the 
compound being the greatly diminished liquefaction in the first 
stage of the expansion. This advantage, however, may be, and 
often is, thrown away by cutting off the steam too early in the high- 
pressure cylinder, or in some other way occasioning an unnecessary 
amount of liquefaction there. 

The principle of compounding may be carried still further by the 
use of triple instead of double expansion ; and if the full advantage 
of steam of 150 lbs. pressure or upwards is to be realised in a 
condensing engine, triple expansion is a necessity. 

In making the calculations the expenditiu'e of heat has not been 
found. This, however, can always be done by the methods described 
in preceding articles which may be applied to each cylinder 
separately, or to the two combined. 

Cyde of Operations in a Steam Engine^ Diagram of Energy, 

30. The construction of an indicator, and the general natiu-e of 
the diagram obtained by its use, are supposed to be already familiar 
to every reader of this work. SuflSce it to say that, when properly 
set, the motion of the drum precisely corresponds with the motion 
of the piston, so that the diagram drawn on the card shows the 
pressure of the steam at any point of the stroke : during the forward 
stroke in front of the piston, and during the backward stroke at the 
back of the piston. In practice, the diagram is generally considered 

F 2 
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as showing the total efTective pressure urging the piston forwards at 
each point of the stroke ; it being usual to take a diagram from each 
end of the cylinder and combine the upper half of each with the 
lower half of the other ; thus obtaining figures often called " true " 
indicator diagrams, which show the true driving force on the piston. 

No doubt, if the object is to draw a true curve of crank effort 
when studying the variation of the twisting moment on the crank 
shaft) or the fluctuation of energy of the engine, this course must be 
adopted ; but for the purposes of a theory of the steam engine, 
the indicator diagram may be looked at from an entirely different 
point of view ; it may, or rather must, be regarded as the graphic 
representation of the series of changes undergone by the feed 
water in the course of its transformation into steam, passage through 
the engine, and subsequent condensation. 

In the figure (Fig. 6a), suppose N to represent the volume 
of a small quantity of water contained in a bag according to the 

Fiff. 6a. 
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conception of the preceding article, and let P N represent the boiler 
pressure : then the vertical line P JV represents the rise of pressure 
which takes place as the water is forced into the boiler by the action 
of the feed pump. Next, neglecting wire-drawing, the horizontal 
line P Q represents the gradual increase of volume of the bag as 
the water within it gradually evaporates and finally becomes all 
steam. Imagine the steam suddenly cut off when the bag is wholly 
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within the cylinder, then the bag gradually expands, as represented 
by the curve Q T, till precisely at the end of the stroke (suppose) 
the exhaust opens. 

When the exhaust is opened, the bag undergoes a sudden expan- 
sion as the steam rushes into the condenser, followed by an almost 
coincident contraction as the steam within it is condensed. The 
process is not exactly the same for all particles of steam, but may 
be sufficiently nearly represented by the dotted expansion curve T By 
and the horizontal line of condenser pressure L S B, During this 
expansion the only work the bag does is in overcoming the condenser 
pressure, the excess of expansive energy being employed in gene- 
rating kinetic energy, ultimately reappearing as heat in the 
condenser. During condensation, energy is exerted by the steam 
piston in compressing the bag, which energy, after allowing for the 
work done by it in the sudden expansion, is represented by the 
rectangle S N, Hence, referring to Art. 21, the effective energy 
exerted by the bag, which has now returned to its original state, is 
represented by the area P QT S L, being the difference between 
P Q T M Njthe energy exerted on the piston, and S iV, the energy 
exerted by the piston. 

The figure thus drawn, representing the changes of volume and 
pressure of the bag, may be called the Diagram of Energy of a lb. 
of steam. If clearance and wire-drawing be neglected, the figure is 
identical with that drawn by an actual indicator, except that the 
actual indicator diagram includes the very small rectangle P, 
representing, as previously shown, the work done by the feed 
pump (Art. 17). The changes themselves are described as a Cycle 
of Operations or briefly a Cycle. In all heat engines the working 
fluid goes through a cycle of changes and the nature of the engine 
depends chiefly on the nature of the cycle, which is represented 
graphically by its indicator diagram. 

The effect of clearance and wire-drawing is that all particles of 
steam do not go through the same series of changes ; some are never 
condensed at all ; some are more and some less wire-drawn ; there are, 
therefore, many distinct diagrams, each representing its own particle 
of steam. The figure drawn by the indicator may be regarded as 
representing the average changes undergone by the steam, as wiU 
be seen more clearly from the chapter (Chapter IX.) devoted to this 
part of the subject. In a compoimd engine the figures drawn by 
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the indicator, when combined by a well-known process, employed in 
Fig. 6, p. 63, show the changes of state of the steam, care being taken 
that the figures combined are taken from corresponding ends of the 
two cylinders, so as to show the changes of the same mass of steam ; 
but while the steam is passing into the low-pressure cylinder, before 
it is cut off in that cylinder, it must be remembered that the weight 
of steam in the low-pressure cylinder does not remain constant, nor 
does it usually vary in proportion to the volume swept out, as diuing 
admission to a simple cylinder. 

Returning to the supposition that clearance is neglected, and, 
further, assuming the expansion complete, observe that the diagram 
may be separated into parts in two distinct ways. 

(1) The useful work (U) done by the steam, as represented by 
the area P Q EL oi the diagram of energy, is the difference of the 
effective energy (fF) exerted in the working cylinder, as shown by the 
indicator card Z Q RV^ and the work {F) done in driving the feed- 
pump, represented by the rectangle Z L, which may be regarded as 
the card of the pump. This is expressed by the equation 

U= fF ^ F, 

where the quantities ^F, jP, have the same meaning as in the case of 
the Joule air engine described in the next chapter. 

(2) Again, the useful work is the difference of the toted energy 
(E) exerted in the working cylinder, represented by the area Z QRV, 
and the work (C) done in overcoming back-pressure, as represented 
by the rectangle VK, That is, 

In this case, E is the whole energy exerted by the fluid during 
enlargement of volume, and C the whole work done during con- 
traction of volume, as on page 128. These symbols are also used in 
the next chapter with the same meaning. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

AIR AND GAS ENGINES. 

It has been shown in the last chapter that, in a steam engine, 
even when working under very favourable conditions, less than 
one-fifth of the whole heat expended is transformed into 
mechanical energy, and it is natural to inquire into the causes of 
this unfavourable result to discover, if possible, whether those 
causes are removable, either in the case of a steam engine or by 
the employment of some other kind of heat engine. A full answer 
to this question will be given in the next chapter, but a preliminary 
study is necessary of engines of a much simpler character, which 
employ air or some other permanent gas as a working agent. The 
present chapter will, therefore, be devoted to an outline of the theory 
of air and gas engines. The chapter is divided into four parts, 
commencing with — 

Part I. — Physical Properties of the Permanent Gases. 

31. The simplicity of air engines, from a theoretical point of view, 
lies in the fact that the constitution of air and other permanent 
gases is incomparably simpler than that of any other body in 
nature ; all permanent gases (that is, gases which cannot easily be 
liquefied by cold and pressure) being subject approximately to 
certain very simple laws of which it will be necessary, before 
proceeding farther, to give a brief summary, referring for fuller 
information to Clerk MaxwelFs * Theory of Heai,^ 

1. Boyle's Law. — The product P Vof the pressure P and volume V 
is a constant quantity when the temperature remains constant. 

The value of this constant is known with great accuracy for 
different gases by the experiments of Eegnault, for certain stan- 
dard temperatures, and more especially at 32'' Fahr., being the 
temperature of melting ice. For. air, if Pq be the standard pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, here taken as 14 '7 lbs. per square inch, 
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Fig. 7a. 



or 2116*8 lbs. on the square foot, Fq the volume of 1 lb., found by 
direct experiment, 

Po ^0= 26,214 footrlbs. 

For any other value of P the same value oi P V should be 
preserved, according to the first law, so long as the temperature 

remains that of melting ice, and in fact, though 
the deviations are perceptible, they are very 
small except at extreme pressures. 

If the temperature be altered, however, the 
value of this product will alter ; two cases of 
which, amongst others, may be specially 
noticed. 

(1) Let the air be enclosed in a cylinder 

A B (Fig. 7a), beneath a loaded piston which 

originally, when the air is at 32°, stands at a 

height y^ above the bottom. Now let heat be 

applied, the load on the piston remaining 

equivalent to a given constant pressure P, then 

the temperature of the air rises, and at the 

same time the air expands, causing the piston 

to rise. Suppose heat to be continually applied 

till the temperature is that at which water 

boils under the standard atmospheric pressure, and let the piston 

then have risen to the height y^. Then clearly, since the pressure 

is the same, that is P^ = Pq, 










(2) Let the air be enclosed in a vessel of invariable volume and 
let heat be applied to it, then the pressure increases, as heat is 
applied, and the temperature rises from 32° to 212°. Since the 
volimie is constant we shall have in this case 

A ^1 _ Pi 

P V P ' 

so that if Pj be determined by experiment the ratio of products 
will be known. 

Hence the ratio of products may be determined by observing 
either the ratio Pj / P^ or the ratio y^ / y^, and if the first law were 
strictly true the result of the two experiments ought to be identical. 
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This is, in fact, very nearly the case, and, moreover, the result is 
found to be very approximately the same if any other permanent 
gas be used in place of atmospheric air — a fact included in 

2. Charles's Law. — Under canstant pressure cHl gases expand alike. 

That is to say, in the first operation supposed above, if the 
temperatures, initially and finally, be any whatever, instead of 32* 
and 212°, the ratio yily^i or, by the first law, the ratio of the 
products P V^ will be the same for all gases. 

It must be repeated that these two laws are only approximations 
for actual gases, but the deviations are so small that we are justified 
in regarding them as essential characteristics of a perfectly gaseous 
body, and the deviations may be considered as caused by actual 
gases being more or less imperfect In an absolutely perfect gas, 
between the temperatures 32*" and 212°, the ratio is about 1*3654, 
a value which is exceeded in actual gases by quantities, which in 
permanent gaaes are very minute, but are more considerable in 
liquefiable gases. 

Since at difierent temperatures the product P V has different 
values, it evidently may be taken as a measure of temperature. 
Temperature is ordinarily measured by a mercurial thermometer, that 
is, by the expansion of mercury in a glass tube, but there is no reason, 
except that of mere convenience, why this should be so ; a bar of iron 
might also be used by observing the changes of length which take 
place when heat is applied. Now the choice of the product P Fhas 
this advantage, which is at once obvious — namely, that the measure- 
ment is (by the second law) independent of the kind of gas em- 
ployed ; while in other thermometers — unless specially graduated by 
reference to a standard instrument — ^the indications are different for 
each different thermometer ; hence, when measured by the expansion 
of a perfect gas, temperature is said to be ** absolute," an expression 
which hereafter will be justified by much more cogent reasons (see 
Art. 60). Assiuning temperature to be measured in this way, let i 
be a temperature reckoned on Fahrenheit's scale, then manifestly 

Pr=Pof'o+^('-32).Pof^o 

180+-3654(<-32) 
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We can now make this simpler by measuring temperature, 
not from the purely arbitrary zero used by Fahrenheit, but 
from a zero 460*6'* lower, so that if T be the absolute temperature, 

r=460-6 + < 

. pir- ^o^Q . T. 
" ^ ^ ~ 492-6 

The zero in question is called the " absolute zero," and according 
id certain experiments by Joule and Thomson, some account of 
which will be found in the Appendix, is 460*66 below the zero 
of Fahrenheit's scale ; in all our subsequent work we shall adopt 
the nearest whole number — viz. 461, and write 

493 

where T is measured from a zero 461° below the zero of Fahrenheit's 
scale. Rankine adopted 461*2, corresponding to 274° Centigrade, 
while writers on thermodynamics now usually adopt 273° Centigrade. 

A thermometer of this kind gives results not differing materially 
at ordinary temperatures from those of a mercurial thermometer, a 
fact usually included, by implication, in statements of the second 
law. "When great accuracy is required in the measurement of 
temperature, an air thermometer is actually used under one of the 
two forms mentioned above. 

A perfect gas, then, is represented by the formula 

PF=cT, 

where c is a number depending on the density of the gas at 32° ; 
for atmospheric air the value of c is about 53*2, 

.-, Pr=53*2.r 

represents the properties of a perfect gas, the density of which at 
32° is the same as that of air, and when in the course of the present 
and succeeding chapters " air " is mentioned, it is to be understood 
that such a perfect gas is intended, unless otherwise expressly 
mentioned. Actual air when perfectly dry differs from such a gas 
by very small quantities, but when containing moisture, as it always 
does in practice, the differences are more considerable. 
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3. RegnauLt's Law. — The specific heat at constant pressure of a 
gas is the same at all temperatures. 

By " specific heat " is tx) be understood the amount of heat neces- 
sary to raise 1 lb. of the substance through 1° — ^temperature being 
measured by the expansion of the gas itself as explained above — a 
quantity which has different values according to the way the change 
of temperature is accomplished, depending on the amount of external 
work done. When the gas expands at constant pressure, as in the 
first process mentioned above, the value has been determined by 
Regnault with great accuracy for various gases, and the result agrees 
so closely with this third law, that it also may be regarded as an 
essential characteristic of a perfect gas ; the numerical value for air 
is • 2375 thermal units, or 183-4 foot-lbs. 

The heat expended in raising the temperature of air at constant 
pressure is partly expended in doing external work ; for, let the 
original volume of the air be V^, and the final volume ^"g, then the 
work done in raising the piston is given by 

Work done = P (Fj - F^) = c{T^- T{), 

Hence, since the heat expended is Kp (^g - T^) where Kp is the 
specific heat at constant pressure, 

Internal W^ork = {Kp - c) {T^ - T^y 

Thus the internal work is proportional to the change of temperature 
whenever the change takes place at constant pressure, and for air is 
183-4 -63-2 = 130-2 for each degree Fahrenheit. This result is, 
of coiu^e, in foot^lbs. ; when changed into thermal units it becomes 
•1686. 

The process may very conveniently be represented graphically. 
Let ON (Fig. 7b) represent the volume before, and OM the volume 
after, heat has been applied, while P N represents the constant pres- 
sure : then the rectangle P M represents the external work done. 
Now set downwards N Q, such that 

NQ _ Internal Work 
PN ^ External Work 

K -c 
^■^ — = 2-451 (for air), 

then the rectangle NS represents the internal work, and the 
rectangle P S the whole heat expended. As in previous cases, we 
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may regard the heat expended in internal work as overcoming a 
pressure on the piston represented by NQy while NQ and PN 
together represent the heat-pressure, hence 

2?A = 3'451 jp. 
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4. Joule's Law. — If a gas exfpand without doing external work its 
temperature is unaltered. 

When air expands, overcoming the resistance of a piston, its 
temperature falls, as appears by experience ; the kind of expansion 
indicated here is, however, diflTerent. Let two vessels be provided, 
one of which is empty, and the other contains air of any pressure : 
let the vessels be connected by a pipe provided with a stop-cock 
which, when opened, allows the air to flow from one vessel to the 
other ; then, at first, the expansive energy of the air is employed in 
generating violent motions in the air, which, however, quickly sub- 
side from fluid friction when equilibrium of pressure has been 
attained, after which, if the temperature be observed before any 
heat is lost by radiation, it will be found sensibly the same as before 
the cock was opened. 

Now the difference between this case and the first case supposed 
is, that no external work of any kind is done, so that the air has 
lost no energy, and the result therefore shows that the intrinsic 
energy (Art. 15) possessed by the air is always the same at the same 
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temperature, whatever be its pressure, a fact which enables us at 
once to show that however air changes its state, the internal work 
done must be proportional to the change of temperature. 

For let 1 lb. of air expand in the way supposed from pressure 
Pj volume Vif till its volume is V^ ; its temperature by hypothesis 

remains the same (T^, say) and its pressure is therefore p^ • ^i = -^2- 

Let it now expand at this constant pressure until it reaches any 
other volume, and its temperature has risen to Tg j ^^^^ must be 
added to render this possible, and the internal work done has been 
shown to be (Kp-c) (T^-T^), but during the free expansion no 
internal work is done, therefore the air has been changed from pres- 
sure Pj, temperature T^, to pressure P^ temperature T^, with an 
expenditure of heat in internal work of (Kp-c) (T^-T^) which 
depends solely on the diiference of temperature. Hence, by Art. 14, 
the internal work done in changing the temperature of air is always 
given by 

Internal Work = (Kp - c) (T^ - T^). 

This reasoning applies directly to the case where Pg is less than P^ 
and by a slight modification also when P^ is less than P^- 

Now, in the second method of changing the product P F" men- 
tioned above (p. 72), the volume of the air remains constant, so that 
no external work is done ; and we learn that when air is heated at 
constant volume the expenditure of heat for V rise of temperature 
is Kp-c, B, constant quantity. Hence the specific heat at constant 
volume is, like the specific heat at constant pressure, a constant 
quantity, and moreover, if it be Kv, we have 

Kp — Kj) = c, 

a relation which is a necessary consequence of the fourth experi- 
mental result. In the case of air, from the values given above, 
we find 

ir„ =183'4-53'2 = 130-2 foot-lbs.= -1686 thermal units. 

Now, if we could make experiments on the specific heat of air at 
constant volume, we should be able to verify this result. This has 
not yet been done directly, but we can obtain a value indirectly by 
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means of the knowledge we possess of the ratio Kp j Ki^ a number 
on which the velocity of sound depends, irrespectively of any special 
theory of heat, and which for air and some other simple gases has 
been shown to be about 1*408, whence 

183-4 

agreeing closely with the previous calculation. Thus we might have 
assumed as our fourth experimental result the equation 

ICp — iCff = c, 

from whence can be shown without diflSculty that the temperatiu'e 
is unaltered by free expansion. The ratio just mentioned is com- 
monly denoted by y, and this equation shows that> for gases which 
have the same value of y, the specific heat at constant pressure is 
inversely proportional to the density ; a result which has been 
experimentally verified. 

The fourth experimental result is not to be regarded as exact for 
actual gases any more than the three others, but merely as an 
approximation so close that we are justified in regarding it as 
another essential characteristic of a perfectly gaseous body. 

The value of y for air is believed to be slightly greater than 1 • 4, 
and is frequently assumed, as above, to be 1 • 408, but it is not known 
with minute accuracy, and in calculations may be taken as 1 • 4. As 
stated before, air in practice always contains moisture, and this 
ciccumstance alone renders absolute accuracy impossible. 

Comqyletely Super Jieakd Sieanh 

32. Saturated steam is not a perfect gas, as is sufficiently shown 
by the fifth column of Table IVa, which shows the differences A P?* 
which are roughly approximately the same as A Pi?. These 
differences wculd be constant if the steam followed the perfectly 
gaseous laws, whereas they actually diminish very considerably as 
the temperature rises. There is, however, little doubt that, when 
sufficiently superheated, steam becomes sensibly a perfect gas, and it 
may then conveniently be said to be " completely " superheated. It 
then follows the law expressed by 
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like atmospheric air, but with a different value of the constant c. 
As to the amount of superheating necessary, much uncertainty 
exists ; but there can be no doubt that the higher the temperature 
of saturated steam the greater is the rise of temperature needful to 
produce from it completely superheated steam. In the intermediate 
state, in which steam is neither saturated nor a perfect gas, its 
properties are not fully known, but such experiments as exist show 
that its rate of expansion is much greater than that of a perfect gas 
near the saturation point, but quickly diminishes as the superheating 
progresses. In order to deal with the steam in this state, hypotheses 
not fuDy warranted by experiment are necessary. 

The density of steam as calculated from its chemical composition 
is • 622, nearly, that is, a cubic foot of steam should weigh this 
fraction of the weight of a cubic foot of air at the same press\u*e and 
temperature (see Dixov!s Treatise on Heat, p. 187), whence 

53-2 

SO that the theoretical equation for completely superheated steam is 

P r=3 85-5 r. 

The density of dry saturated steam at low temperatures has 
not hitherto been determined in a satisfactory way, but the results 
usually given indicate that, below 104**, saturated steam is sensibly a 
perfect gas of density ( • 63) rather greater than the theoretical value. 
The theoretical values oi P V are given for every 27° from 104** to 
43r in Table IVa, for the sake of comparison with the same values 
for saturated steam, which, it will be seen, are smaller, and at high 
temperatiu*es considerably smaller. 

The value of Kp is generally taken at • 48 in thermal units, or in 
foot-lbs. 370-56 whence K^, = 285-03 and y = 1-3. 

Thermodijnamics of a Perfect Gas, 

33. From the four experimental results expressing the physical 
properties of a perfect gas, it is possible to give a complete theory of 
the action of heat in such a body. For in the most general case 
of the action of heat in a body we found in Chapter 11. that 

Heat Expended = Internal Work + External Work ; 
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and further it was shown above that the internal work done is always 
Kv (T^ - ^i) where 7\ T^ are the temperatures at the beginning and 
end of the operation. 

•. Heat Expended = K^, (T^ - T^) + External Work. 

= -^(^2 ^2 - ^1 ^i) + External Work, 

an equation from which all questions can be answered about the 
action of heat in a perfect gas. 

First. Suppose the temperature constant, then the air expands, 
when heat is added, according to the hyperbolic law, and the 
internal work done is zero, so that the whole of the heat expended 
is employed in doing external work, and flows out of the air in this 
shape as fast as it enters. If the ratio of expansion be r, it was 
shown in Chapter III. that the work done during hyperbolic expan- 
sion is P F . logc r i hence if Q be the heat expended 

= Pr. log^r =cTlog^r, 

where T is the constant absolute temperature of the air, and the 
same equation serves for any gas by substitution of the proper value 
of c. For air, c = 63'2 also logc r = 2*302 log^^ r. 

.-. G = 122 • 5 . 7 log r foot-lbs. 

= • 1584 . riog r thermal units, 

where the logarithm is now common. 

Expansion at constant temperature is called " isothermal " 
expansion, and the ciu've is the isothermal curve which for perfect 
gases is therefore an hyperbola. 

Secondly, Let the expansion of the air take place according to 
the law expressed by the equation 

P F" = const. 

Curves of this kind occur constantly in the theory of the steam 
engine ; thus the relation between the pressure and volume of 
saturated steam is expressed very approximately by such an equation 
in which n = 1 * 0646, and we shall have numerous instances hereafter 
of such curves, with various values of n. Their general appearance 
is that of an h3rperbola, which is indeed a particular case in which 
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« = 1. In the Appendix it is shown that the area included between 
two ordinates (Fig. 8, page 84), A iV, B My the curve AP B and the 
base N if, is given by the equation, 



Area = 1lLi_£2^ 
n- 1 

a rule which fails when w = 1, when we must resort to that 

previously given for the case of the hyperbola. In any other case 

then we have 

p V -P V c 

External Work = ijJl^^llJ = ^ (t _ fX 

80 that in this law of expansion the external . work done is propor- 
tional to the change of temperature, which is a rise when n is less 
than unity, and a fall when n is greater than unity. Placing this 
value in the equation for Q the heat expended, 

= ir.(r,-r,)+^(ri-r,) 

n Ky-Kp 

which shows that the heat expended is also proportional to the 
change of temperature, or, in other words, that the specific heat (K) 
is a constant, given by 

j^ nKja-Kp ^ n-y 

When n = y we have a very important case, for then the heat 
expended is zero, showing that when a gas expands without either 
gaining heat or losing heat the expansion curve is given by 

p r*^ = const, 

a curve which is called the adiabatic curve, and the expansion is said 
to be adiabatic expansion. In this case the external work is done at 
the expense of the internal energy stored up in the gas, therefore 

G 
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the temperature falls from T^ to T^ say, where the ratio T^ : Tj is 
readily found from the equations 



-r 2 ^^^2 ~~ ^ ^ 2» 



whence if r = •=?? be the ratio of expansion, 



= -.(r) 



The accompanying table shows how the pressure and temperatiu-e 
fall during an expansion to double its volume of air, the initial 
pressure of which is 100 lbs. per square inch, and temperature 539* 
Fahr. ; the corresponding pressures during hyperbolic expansion 
being given for comparison : 



Adiabatic Expansion of Dry Air. 



Temperature. 


Pressure. 


Ratio of 


Ordinary. 


Abeoluie. 


Adiabatic. 


Isothennal. 


Expansion. 


539 


1000 


100-0 


100-0 


1- 


601 


962 


87-5 


90-9 


11 


467 


928 


77-3 


83-3 


1-2 


437 


898 


69-1 


76-9 


1-3 


410 


871 


62-2 


71-4 


1-4 


386 


847 


56-5 


66-7 


1-5 


363 


824 


51-6 


62-5 


1-6 


343 


804 


47-3 


58-8 


1-7 


326 


787 


43-7 


55-6 


J-8 


307 


768 


40-4 


52-6 


1-9 


293 


754 


37-7 


50- 


2-0 



Remark, — In calculating this table the value of 7 has been supposed 1*408. 

The table applies to any other initial temperature and pressure 
by multiplication by the initial absolute temperature, and dividing 
by 1000 for the absolute temperature and by multiplying by the 
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initial pressure and dividing by 100 for the pressure. To become 
familiar with the curve the reader should construct it to scale for 
some convenient initial pressure and temperature, obtaining the 
initial volume from the formula 

The table shows in a striking manner the rapid rate at which the 
temperature falls ; the fall being as much as 246° in the moderate 
expansion of 2 : 1. 

It must, however, be understood that the air is supposed abso- 
lutely dry, a case which only occurs when it is artificially dried by 
heat or by the use of chloride of calcium or other substance with a 
strong affinity for moisture. When air in its ordinary condition 
expands, first the dew-point and then the snow-point is speedily 
reached, and the heat given out prevents the temperature from 
falling to anything like the same extent. 

The work done during the expansion is found by multiplying 
the fall of temperature by Kj^ By use of a table of squares the 
results given can be extended to higher rates of expansion. The 
curve can also be constructed graphically, by a modification of the 
process employed further on (Art. 35). 

34. Returning to the general case where n has any value, we 
have 

External Work = ^^^ • {T,-T,) ^^^^{T,-T,\ 
Internal Work = K^ {T^ - T^X 

therefore we see that the internal work always bears a fixed pro- 
portion to the external work, namely, 1 - n : y - 1, a result which is 
represented graphically in Figs. 8a and 8b (see next page). 

In Figs. 8a, 8ft, A B represents the expansion curve, which when 
w>l (Fig. 8ft) falls below, and when n<l (Fig. 8a) falls above, the 
hyperbola through A, represented in both figures by the dotted line 
ABq', PP^ are two points close together, the ordinates of which 
are PS, P^S^ ; then, as has been previously shown, the external 
work done during expansion from S U> S^ is represented by the area 
of the strip P 5^. 

Taking first the case (Fig. 8a) in which the curve falls above the 
hyperbola, it is clear that in this case the temperature rises as the 

G 2 
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expansion proceeds, and internal work must be done in order to 
produce this rise o£ temperature. Set, therefore, downwards SQ 
such that 

SQ _ Internal Work 1 - « 

SP ~ Estemal Work " f^ ' 

and carry out the same construction at every step of the expansion ; 
a curve CQD ia thus obtained, the area of a strip SQ' oi which 




represents the internal work done during expansion from S to S* on 
the same scale that the strip SP' of the expansion curve represents 
the external work, and the internal work done may be represented 
as overcoming at every instant a pressure on the piston, represented 
by S Q, which may be called the Internal- Work-Pressure. The heat 
expended is the sum of the internal work and the external work, 
and is represented by the area of both curves shaded in the figures ; 
the pressure (pi,) equivalent to it is clearly represented hy SQ + SP, 
and we have, if the external pressure be p, 



Ph'P + I 



1- 



-1 



In the Becond case when n>l (Fig. Sb) the temperature falls and 
part of the external work is done at the expense of the intrinsic 
energy of the expanding air; we must then set oS SQ upwards 
instead of downwards, and the heat expended is shown by the 
e of area of the curves shaded in the figure. If n = y the 
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two curves coincide, no heat being added or taken away ; if w>y, 
the expansion curve falls below the adiabatic curve, in which case 
heat must be taken away from the air as it expands, and this would 
be shown on the figure by the curve of internal work CQ D lying 
above the expansion curve A B. 

When a gas is compressed, its pressiure increases, and the relation 
between volume and pressure, represented graphically by a com- 
pression ciure, depends, as in the case of expansion, solely on the 
mode in which heat is added or subtracted. If the circumstances of 
the compression are the same as those of the expansion, the com- 
pression curve will be identical with the expansion ciu-ve, but 
otherwise not. Thus, when a gas is compressed without the addi- 
tion or subtraction of heat, the pressure and temperature rise 
according to the law expressed by the table given above for adiabatic 
expansion. The work done in compressing the gas is then pro- 
portional to the rise of temperature. But if the rise of temperature 
be prevented by the continual abstraction of heat as the compression 
progresses, the compression curve will be an hyperbola, and the 
energy exerted in compressing the gas will be equivalent to the heat 
abstracted, and will be given by the same 
formulae as in isothermal expansion. 



Fig. 9. 




N, 



N, 



z. 



35. Another method of exhibiting graphi- 
cally the relation between internal work, 
external work, and heat supply, is shown in ' 
Fig. 9, which applies in any case whatever. 

The points 1, 2 in this diagram show the 
pressure and volume of a lb. of air at the 
beginning and end of any change of state. 
On the base ON^ construct a rectangle Z -^ 
below the volume axis, the height of which 
is 2 ' 45 times the pressure at 1 ; then the area 
of that rectangle is equal to 2-45 P^ F^, 
and therefore to Kj, Tj, that is to /j, the internal energy of the air 
at 1 reckoned from the absolute zero. A similar rectangle OZ2 
represents /g the internal energy at Z. Now complete the rectangle 
Z^ Z^ and draw the other diagonal S L, producing it to meet the 
pressure axis, and through the intersection draw the horizontal //. 
Then it is easily proved that the rectangle NI represents the differ- 
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ence /j - /g of the rectangles OZ^ Z^ and whatever the form (rf 
the expansion curve, the area (shaded in the diagram) between 
it and the horizontal line // must represent the heat supply. 
We shall have occasion to use this construction hereafter in the 
case of steam. 

In the construction of diagrams exhibiting graphically the 
changes of volume and pressure of an elastic fluid, the method of 
logarithmic plotting may also sometimes be adopted with advantage. 
On this system, instead of setting off the volumes and pressures 
themselves as horizontal and vertical ordinates, the logarithms of 
these quantities are employed, and consequently all curves of the 
form P F"" = constant become straight lines the tangent of the 
inclination of which to the axis is the index n. Moreover, in 
permanent gases subject to the law FV=cT the sum of the 
logarithms of the pressure and volume, after subtracting a constant, 
is equal to the logarithm of the absolute temperature, so that the 
temperature at any point is at once found by adding the ordi- 
nates of the point. In particular a line inclined at 45° to the axis 
is an isothermal, and at the angle tan~*^ 1 '4, is an adiabatic, line. 

Fig. 10. 




Fig. 10 shows the diagram of an elementary perfect engine 
(Art. 36) plotted on this system. The lines cba', adc' represent the 
isothermals corresponding to the temperatures T^ T^ of the hot and 
cold bodies respectively while the lines ah, cd represent the 
adiabatic expansion and compression of the air. The indicator 
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diagram is simply the parallelogram abed, in which the difference 
of the horizontal ordinates of b and c, or of a and d, gives the 
logarithm of the ratio of isothermal expansion, and similarly 
the logarithm of the ratio of adiabatic expansion may be found. 
The intercepts aa' or c c' give the logarithm of the temperature-ratio 
of the corresponding isothermals. 

In logarithmic diagrams the area of the diagram has no physical 
meaning, and the work done by the fluid is not therefore directly 
represented. This work done can, however, always be derived from 
quantities given by the diagram, and this is especially easy in the 
permanent gases, because in all cases where the expansion follows 
the law P F"" = constant it depends directly on the temperatures of 
the fluid at the beginning and end of the expansion. 

It is further of importance to remark that in all cases of the 

expansion of a gas, the internal work, external work, and heat-supply 

depend on the volume, not on the weight of fluid considered. This 

is evident from the graphical construction given above and so far as 

regards external work has already been pointed out on page 45. 

Thus in the formula 

P V - P V 

External Work = '^ y^ 

n- 1 

employed in the last article the volumes F^ V^ are supposed in the 
first instance the volumes of 1 lb. of gas ; but this restriction is un- 
necessary, they may be the volumes of any other quantity. Let, for 
example, a cubic foot of gas expand adiabatically to an indefinite 
extent, the work done is 2 • 5 Py This is also the absolute intrinsic 
energy per cubic foot of a quantity of air. At the atmospheric 
pressiu-e the amount is about 2 J foot-tons. 

Part II.— Air Engines. 

We now proceed to consider some simple thermo-dynamic 
machines which employ air or some other approxiijiately perfect gas 
as their working agent. Such machines may be heat^ngines the 
object of which is to convert heat-energy into mechanical energy, 
but are also used for the converse purpose, as will be seen in the 
fourth division of this chapter. The term " thermo-dynamic " 
machine is a general one, employed when it is unnecessary or incon- 
venient to specify the puq)08e for which it is employed. 
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36. The simplest form of heat-engine is constructed as follows : 
A B (Fig. II) is a working cylinder containing a given quantity, 
say I lb., of air or some other perfect gas, always included between 
the cylinder cover A A' and a piston, successive positions of which 
are represented in the figure by 1 1, 2 2, 3 3, 4 4, and which may be 
supposed connected in the usual way with a crank, corresponding 
positions of which are Oj 0^ 0^ 0^. The right hand portion of the 
cylinder between the cover B B' and the piston is empty. 



A 
T, 



Fig. 11. 



A f 4. t 9 



& 





W 



fU 



A and B are two bodies of temperatures (absolute) T^ and T^, 
capable of communicating to, or abstracting from, any body placed 
in contact with them, indefinite amounts of heat. 

Suppose the crank moving in the direction of the arrow, and, 
initially, let it be in the position Op and let the pressure volume 
and temperature of the air be Pj, F^, Tj, respectively. Then as the 
crank rotates the volimie of the air increases, and if no heat were 
applied to it the temperature would fall ; but this is prevented by 
placing the body A in contact with the cylinder, which is to be 
supposed a perfect conductor, so that the slightest depression of the 
temperature of the air below T^ causes heat to flow from A into the 
air so as to keep the temperature of the air constantly at T^ so long 
as ^ is in contact. During this first operation, then, the air 
expands at constant temperature, and the expansion curve I 2 in 
the indicator diagram below is a common hyperbola. 

The expansion having reached some convenient point, 2, the body 
^ is to be removed from the cylinder, so that no more heat is 
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received by the air ; the temperature then falls instead of remaining 
constant, and the expansion ciurve 2 3 of the indicator diagram is now 
an adiabatic cm-ve given by P V'^ = constant. This goes on until 
the piston has reached the end of its stroke and begins to return, so 
as to compress the air again and raise its temperature at the same 
rate at which it fell during expansion. 

In order to prevent this rise the body B is applied, the tempera- 
ture of which is Tg, the temperature of the air at the end of the 
stroke, and which abstracts heat from the air the instant its tem- 
perature rises above Tg. The effect of this is that the air is com- 
pressed at constant temperature Jg, and the compression curve 3 4 
on the diagram is consequently a common hyperbola. 

This compression goes on till the piston reaches the position 4, 
depending on 2 in a manner to be explained presently, when the 
body B is removed and the temperature allowed to rise. The air is 
then compressed without gain or loss of heat, and the compression 
curve 4 1 on the diagram is consequently an adiabatic curve. If the 
point 4 has been properly chosen the air at the end of the return 
stroke of the piston will have the pressure (P^) the volume (Fj) and 
the temperature T^ with which the operations commenced. The 
same cycle may now be repeated as often as we please. 

The position of the point 4 is readily determined thus, let 
Pg V^ Pg ^g, P4 F4, be the pressure and volume of the air at the 
points 2, 3, 4 then since I 2, 3 4 are common hyperbolas, 

:^ -. L2 oTid ^ - L± 

p "- rr "•"" P " V * 

and since 2 3, 1 4 are adiabatics, 



9rCry-'9rCry- 



Hence multiplying all four equations together 
from which we find 

fj - ^ and ^ - ^ 

The first of these equations shows that the ratio of adiabatic 
compression is equal to the ratio of adiabatic expansion. This 
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common ratio of expansion and compression will be denoted by r', 
it depends solely on the temperatures of A and B being given, as is 
easily seen by 2 



-m 



The second equation shows that the ratios of expansion and com- 
pression at constant temperature are also equal. This common ratio 
of isothermal expansion and compression will be denoted by r, it is 
given by 

This ratio therefore depends on the ratio of greatest and least 
pressures in the cylinder, or on the total expansion employed. 
Unless one of these quantities be given it is arbitrary. 

Let us now examine the manner in which this engine does work 
and the amount of heat it expends. 

(1) During the operation 1 2 the air is expanding at constant 
temperature and is exerting energy on the working piston. The 
amount of energy exerted according to the last article is c T^ logc r. 
During the operation 2 3 the air is expanding adiabatically and the 
energy exerted is (page 83) equal to Kv {T^ - T^) the loss of intrinsic 
energy consequent on the fall of temperature. Thus the whole 
energy exerted during the forward stroke of the piston is 

E = e Tilogc r + Z„ (7^ - Tg). 

During the backward stroke the piston compresses the air by 
means of energy supplied by a fly-wheel or other external agency. 
Eeasoning as before, the whole work done is 

The difference between E and C represents an excess of energy which 
may be employed to do useful work given by 
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Graphically the area 1 2 3 n n in the diagram represents E and 
the area 1 4 3 nn represents (7, while the difference, namely the 
area of the diagram 12 3 4, represents U, the useful work done. 

(2) Again, during the operation 1 2, the air receives heat from A 
at constant temperature 7^ of amount equal to the energy exerted 
(page 80), but during the operation 2 3 receives no heat. Hence the 
whole heat received in the forward stroke is 

Diuing the operation 3 4 heat is abstracted by the body B at 

constant temperature ^3, but during the operation 4 1 no heat is 

abstracted. Hence the whole heat rejected by the air during the 

backward stroke is 

E = 6^3 log. r. 

The difference between these two quantities is the heat which 
disappears during the cycle of operations represented by the double 
stroke of the working piston. This is given by 

being equal to the useful work done as found above. Evidently this 
ought to be the case according to the principles explained in a pre- 
ceding chapter. (See page 34). 

The efficiency of the engine is now, as before (page 40), found 
by comparing the useful work and heat expended, that is 

U T ~ T 
Efficiency = -^ = "V"*' 

This simple rule, moreover, must be true not only for the ideal 
engine which we have chosen for consideration precisely on account 
of its simplicity, but also for any engine, however complex, working 
with air or any other perfect gas, which receives and rejects heat in 
the same way. For it was shown in Art 28 that the work done by 
a given quantity of expanding fluid is not dependent on the par- 
ticular machinery by which its expansive energy is utilised, but solely 
on the law of expansion and the degree of expansion, which again 
depend only on the way in which the fluid receives heat. In the 
present case, the fluid expands partly at constant temperature, and 
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partly adiabatically, the ratios of expansion being fixed by the total 
expansion admissible, and by the ratio of absolute temperatures. If 
these be given, the power and efficiency of the engine will be the same 
whatever its construction, if no part of the expansion takes place 
according to any other law. But, as in the article cited, this state- 
ment is subject to some qualification when a part of the expansion 
is partly or wholly unbalanced. 

We are here introduced for the first time to a conception which 
it is the principal object of the present and next following chapters 
to explain and illustrate, namely, the conception that the power and 
efficiency of heat engines depend on the temperature of a hot body 
or source of heat from which heat is derived, and a cold body or 
refrigerator into which it passes; the efficiency being greater the 
greater the difference of these temperatures. 

As an example, let us suppose that the temperattu'e of the soiu'ce 
of heat is 660° Fahr. and that of the refrigerator 32 Fahr., then 

^^'^"""^ = 660 + ^61 = •^^- 

It is then ideally possible to transform 56 per cent, of the heat 
expended into mechanical energy, and if a greater range of tempera- 
ture were available the efficiency might be still greater. We shall 
show that no engine whatever can have a greater efficiency if the 
temperatures remain the same, and in anticipation of this conclusion 
we describe an air engine receiving and rejecting heat in this way as 
a Perfect Air Engine. 

37. Keturning now to the first method of calculating the useful 
work by taking the difierence between the energy exerted in the 
forward stroke and the work done in the backward, we observe that 
the first of these quantities given by 

is the sum of two parts, the first of which is the heat expended. 
The whole, therefore, is greater, and generally much gieater, than the 
heat expended ; the excess being derived from a store of energy 
Kv(Ti - Tg) accumulated in the air by compression at the end 
of the return stroke. Hence the useful work is the difierence of 
two large quantities and forms, but a small fraction of the energy 
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originally exerted on the working piston. An air engine of this 
type is consequently a very bulky machine unless the pressures 
employed are exceedingly great, much greater than are at all 
convenient in practice. It is easy to verify this assertion by calcu- 
lating the maximum value which the mean effective pressure could 
bear to the maximum pressure when the temperatures are given, 
but it will be sufficient to refer to the annexed diagram (Fig. 12), 



Fig. 12. 




and to a table of numerical results to be given presently. In 
Fig. 12 the indicator diagram is drawn to scale for the very moderate 
temperature-ratio 1*333 and isothermal ratio of expansion 2*7. 
The numbers on the diagram give the volumes and pressiu'es at 
different positions of the piston. The mean effective pressure will 
be found to be 6 lbs. per square inch, and the maximum pressure 
108 lbs. per square inch absolute, when the minimum pressure is 
that of the atmosphere. The efficiency in this case is only * 25, and 
if a wider range of temperature be used to obtain a greater value 
the maximum increases much faster than the mean effective, so that 
their ratio is much smaller. 

Let us now alter the working of the engine by supposing that 
when the piston reaches the point 4 in the return stroke and is 
just about to commence adiabatic compression that it is there 
stopped, and the hot body A at once applied. The temperature 
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then rises immediately from T^ to T^ while the volume of the air 
remains constant. This operation is represented by the vertical 
line 41' in Fig. 12. The crank radius having been previously 
altered so as to shorten the stroke, let the piston now make its 
working stroke, starting from 1' instead of 1, and let the hot body A 
be in contact throughout the whole stroke instead of being taken 
away at 2. The expansion curve is now the hyperbola 1*2 2' and 
the energy exerted on the piston is 

E = cT^ loge r. 

At the end of the stroke the cold body B is applied and the tem- 
perature falls suddenly from T^ to 7*3, while the volume of the air 
remains constant. This operation is represented by the vertical 
line 2' 3 in the diagram. The piston next makes its return stroke, 
the cold body B remaining in contact throughout. The hyperbolic 
compression curve 3 4 is then described and the work done is 

C - c.T^ logf r. 

The piston has now reached the point 4 at which the cycle com- 
menced.* 
The indicator diagram is T 2' 3 4, and its area, shaded in the 

figure, is 

U = E - C = c{T^ -r3)logcr. 

This quantity is the useful work done by the engine, which remains 
the same notwithstanding a great reduction in the maximum 
pressure and an increase in the mean effective. The ratio 

E T, 

is the same as the efficiency in the previous arrangement. For 
given limits of pressure the engine is much less bulky. 

38. Next, considering the heat expended, it is clear that the 
heat drawn from A in changing the temperature of the air at 4 from 
2*3 to T^ is Ki, (T^ - Tj) while the heat expended during expansion 
remains the same as before, we therefore have 

* In Fig. 12 the preeaure at 4 is iiutdvertently Btated as 36 ' 7 ; it should be 
39*7, being veiy slightly less than that at 2. 
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And the heat passing to ^ at 2' when the temperature falls from 
Ti to Tj is Kv (T^ - Tq) while the heat rejected during compression 
remains unaltered. We have then 

Thus the heat changed into work is 

agreeing with the result found above, but the heat expended is 

increased by the quantity K„ (2\ - T^) which passes into B when 

the temperature is lowered and has to be replaced from A when the 

temperature is raised. The efficiency is in this way greatly reduced, 

becoming 

U _ c {T, - T,) logc T 

which is the same as the value of UjE in the original arrangement. 

These points are illustrated by the table (p. 96) of numerical 
results, showing the performance of the two engines, with two 
different temperature-ratios. The ratio of isothermal expansion 
chosen is that which gives the greatest mean effective pressure 
(referred to the total volume of cylinder) for a given temperature- 
ratio and maximum pressure. The two engines may be described as 
"elementary," and for brevity are referred to in what follows 
as Type P and Ti/pe S. 

It will be seen that in Type 8, the maximum pressure is reduced 
from 450 to 80 in the first case, and from 108 to 53 in the second 
case, while the mean effective pressure is considerably increased. 
But this advantage is only obtained at the sacrifice of efficiency, 
which is reduced from '5 to '222 or from '25 to '154. The next 
article will show how this loss is in a great measure avoided. 

39. In the primitive form of heat engine we have been studying, 
the changes of temperature of the air are supposed produced by 
external application of bodies of different temperatures to the whole 
cylinder containing the air. This operation could hardly be carried 
out in practice, and if it were, the process would be very wasteful. 
The necessary changes, can, however, be carried out as follows : — 

In Fig. 13, A A BB ia A closed cylindrical chamber within which 
a piston D moves, fitting easily in a cylinder of smaller diameter. 
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The annular space between the two cylinders is fitted with a large 
number of layers of wire -gauze, near each other but not in contact, 
while the piston is of considerable depth, and filled internally with 
non-conducting material. The efiect of this is that the end A of the 

Performance of an Elementary Air Engine. 



Temperatures. 



Highest 
Lowest 



I' 
T3 

Batio 



525° F. 
32° F. 

986 
493 
2 



Highest 
Lowest 



Eatio 



287° F. 
100° F. 

748 
561 
1-333 



S 



S 



Pressures. 
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450 



15-6 



80 



108 



53 



23-3 



8 



m 
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Percentage 
of Energy 
exerted in 



Ratios of 
Expansion. 









85*5 



22-2 



•222 193 



50 



25 



171 



u 

a 






77-85-66 



50 



15-384-72-05 



154 



277 



25 



75 



IB 






2-7 



2-7 



2-7 



2-7 



Remarks. — Type P receives and rejects heat at constant temperature only. 
Type 8 changes temperature of air at constant volume, as in a Stirling engine, 
but without regenerator. Minimum pressure in cylinder 14*7 lbs. per square inch. 



cylinder may be kept hot by a furnace or other source of heat, while 
the end B is kept cold by a coil of piping through which a stream of 
cold water flows, or otherwise. Heat will flow by conduction from 
A to B, but the rate of flow will be very small, and may be neglected 
for the present. In the figure, the piston D is shown at the middle 
of its stroke ; if it now be moved to the end A, air will pass through 
the gratings to the end B. The air in A has the temperature T^, of 
A, but as it passes each grating in succession it parts with some 
of its heat, till it reaches the end B^ when its temperature has 
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fallen to T^ the temperature of B. The successive gratings will 
have temperatures gradually diminishing by equal decrements from 
T^ to ^3. Next move D back from A \x} B) nearly all the air in 
B will pass into A^ and in passing each grating will take up heat, 

Pig. 18. 
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80 that its temperature will rise from T^ to Ty The gratings of 
gauze are called a Regenerator, and they play the part (1) of a 
heat valve or trap, obstructing the passage of heat from A to B, 
while permitting air to pass freely ; and (2) of a store of heat 
which supplies heat to the air when the piston D is moved one way, 
and is replenished when it returns. Since the volume of air remains 
the same, its pressiu'e increases and diminishes in proportion to the 
temperature, so that when the air is in B the pres£iure is low, and 
when in A the pressure is high. The piston D requires little or no 
force to move it, because the pressure in the chamber is everywhere 
nearly the same if the motion is not too rapid, and the only effect of 
moving it is to transfer a certain amount of energy from the regene- 
rator to the air and back again. This process cannot of course be 
carried out entirely without loss by friction and leakage of heat, 
but the loss is very small when the apparatus is properly con- 
structed. 

We have now only to connect the end B of this chamber by a 
pipe with the working cylinder, and we are enabled to produce the 
necessary changes of temperature and pressure at the ends of the 
stroke in the engine, Type S, without drawing any heat from the 
source, and the eflficiency of the engine at once becomes nearly equal 
to that of Type P. Not only so, but the working cylinder always 
remains cool, being constantly at the temperature of the refrigerator. 
Thus we obtain the advantages of Type S, in reduction of bulk and 
maximum pressure, without sacrifice of efficiency. 

The whole of the air contained in the regenerator chamber and 

II 
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cylinder does not in this case undergo the necessary changes of tem- 
perature : a small part at the hot end, and a larger part at the cold 
end of the chamber and in the cylinder, never enters the regenerator, 
and therefore expands and contracts without doing useful work. 
There is a certain diminution of efficiency in this, for the changes of 
pressure and volume cannot be produced without some loss, but the 
principal effect is to reduce the ratio of expansion of the working 
air. The efficiency is not reduced by this, for it is not at all depen- 
dent on the ratio of expansion, but the work done is reduced, an 
evil which can be counteracted by using the air at a sufficiently high 
pressure. 

The arrangement here described is in all essential respects that 
of the Stirling engine, first patented in 1827, and subsequently 
improved in 1840, by R & J. Stirling. The details of construction 
of this celebrated machine need not be considered here ; it is suffi- 
cient to say that an engine of this kind, of about 20 horse-power 
(average), and occasionally worked at a much higher power, was in 
use for some years at Dundee about 1843. It proved economical in 
fuel when the working pressure was sufficiently high, and was only 
abandoned from the difficulty of constructing a heating chamber 
which would withstand for any length of time the heat of the 
furnace. For an account of various small engines now in use which 
are modifications of the original design, the reader is referred to a 
lecture by the late Prof. Jenkin.* The original patent of the 
Stirling engine is reprinted in an appendix to this lecture. 

The regenerator is an apparatus of great theoretical interest, and 
we shall frequently recur to it as we proceed. 

40. In order to heat or cool, with sufficient rapidity for the pur- 
poses of a heat engine, air contained in a receiver of any kind, by the 
external application of a body of different temperature, an extensive 
surface is required over which the air may circulate in thin sheets 
so as to come into direct contact with the surface ; and it is far 
from easy to avoid overheating. To meet this difficulty, which is 
the most serious obstacle to the employment of air engines in 
practice, internal combustion may be resorted to ; the furnace being 
placed within the receiver containing the hot air supplied to the 
engine. The fuel must be smokeless, so that the products of com- 

* Lectures on Ee<xi in iU Mechanioal ApplicationSf Inst. C.E., 1885. 
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buBtion, largely diluted with air, may pasa through the working 
cylinder without inconvenience. As the air is necessarily supplied 
under pressure, the furnace is fed through a small chamber on the top 
of the receiver provided with two doors, one above opening out- 
wards, the other below opening inwards. In feeding the furnace 
the upper door is opened and the charge placed in the chamber, 
after which it is closed. The inner door is then opened by levers 
from without, and the charge drops into the furnace placed verti- 
cally below. 

The principal part« of the ei^ne are a feed pump drawing air 
from the atmosphere and supplying it to the receiver at a pressure 
which in actual engines is generally from 1 to 2 atmospheres, and 
a working cylinder which simultaneously draws air from the 
receiver and discharges it into the atmosphera The working of 
such an engine is highly instructive, both in itself and in comparison 
with a steam engine, which in some respects it closely resembles, 
while in others it is entirely different. 

In Fig. HON represents the volume Fj, of 1 lb. of air at the 
atmospheric pressure P^ which is drawn into the feed pump and 
compressed as shown by the adiabatic curve 4, till it reaches the 
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pressmv P^, in the receiver containing the heated air. A valve then 
opens, and (neglecting clearance) as the pump piston moves up to 
its cylinder cover, the whole of the air, the volume of which is 
OS = V^ is driven into the receiver. At the same time the 
working cylinder is drawing air from the receiver, so that the 
pressure in it remains approximately constant. The air supplied 
by the feed pump is, therefore, heated at constant pressure to a 
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temperature Ti by mixture with the products of combustion of the 
fuel. By this mixture the volume at a given pressure and tempera- 
ture is very slightly altered. When the working cylinder has drawn 
at constant pressure Pi a volume of air represented by 1 3f on the 
diagram, admission is stopped, and the air expands adiabatically, as 
represented by the curve 1 2, when the end of the stroke is reached 
and exhaust takes place into the atmosphere. If arranged to work 
to best advantage, the expansion will be complete, that is the air wUl 
be discharged at the atmospheric pressure Pg = ^o- 

Let us now calculate the useful work and heat expended : 
(1) The work done per lb. of air in driving the feed pump is 
represented by the area M i Min the diagram, which is the figure 
which would be drawn by an indicator. If JP be this area 

where T^ is the temperature to which the air is raised during com- 
pression in the pump from pressure Pq to pressure P^ = P^ 

Similarly when the air is admitted to the working cylinder, cut 
off, and expanded as just described, the energy exerted in driving a 
crank shaft, with which the working piston may be supposed con- 
nected is graphically represented by the area M12M oi the indicator 
card of this cylinder drawn on the same scale of volumes as the card 
of the pump. If this area be W, then, reasoning as before, 

where Tg ^^ ^^® temperature of the air . on exhaust into the 
atmosphere. 

The temperatures T^ T^ are found as follows, observing that 
Pg = Pq and P^ =Pi,-and reasoning as on page 90, 

From the adiabatic curves 1 2 and 4 

7- 1 

and 






7-1 
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The temperatures Tq 7\ are the absolute temperatures of the 
atmosphere and the receiver, and may be supposed known. Com- 
paring the equations and referring to the diagram, it is easily seen 
that if 7» be the ratio of the volumes of the working cylinder and 

feed pump, 

Tj Ti ^1 - T^ 



The working cylinder and the feed pump must be supposed con- 
nected with the same crank shaft, and the useful work done by the 
engine must therefore be represented by the shaded area 4 12 0, 
which is the difference of the two cards. In symbols, if {7 be the 
useful work, 

which may also be written 

(2) The heat expended in the receiver is applied in raising the 
temperatiu'e of the air at constant pressure from T^ to 7\, that is 

Q = K^ (TV - r^, 

and the heat rejected is given out as the air cools after exhaust into 
the atmosphere from T^ to Tq that is 

The difference gives the same value as before for U the useful work 
done by the engine, and the efficiency from the result previously 
given is 

Since the air is always discharged at a temperature T^ greater 
than Tq this result shows that the efficiency is less than of the 
engines previously considered when supposed working between the 
temperatures Tq and 7\. It only approaches equality when the size 
of the pump is nearly equal to that of the working cylinder ; but 
this reduces the work done by a lb. of air and increases the bulk of 
the engine, an evil so great that it would probably be preferable to 
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lake m the ratio of cylinders so as to make U greatest^ which from 
the formula just given appears to be when 

which gives 

r, = 3;.= VI\T, 

and reduces the efficiency to 

Efficiency = ' 7, '. 

It should be observed that W^ the effective energy exerted on 
the working piston, is less than the total energy exerted by the air 
upon it by the amount necessary to overcome the pressure of the 
atmosphere at the back And similarly F^ the work done by the 
crank shaft in driving the feed pump, is less than the total work 
done in forcing the air into the receiver by the energy exerted by 
the atmosphere pressing against the feed pump piston. The 
difference between work done upon, and energy exerted by, the 
atmosphere is graphically represented by the rectangle N 2 N, 
Hence, besides the useful work, waste work is done upon the atmo- 
sphere given by 

Waste Work = c (T^ - T^), 

which reappears as heat when the exhaust air cools under constant 
pressure from T2 to T^ 

In any case, when working with complete expansion, the efficiency 
is found to be 

Efficiency = ?^^^ = ^^» , 

the second value showing that it depends only on the temperature 
to which the air is raised by compression in the feed pump, that is 
on the pressure to which the air is compressed, being greater the 
higher the pressiure in the receiver. 

The various points considered are illustrated by the annexed 
table of numerical results, in which it will be observed that unless 
the air is compressed to a greater extent than is at all convenient in 
practice, the best efficiency is 30 per cent, and the mean effective 
pressure, representing the useful work when referred to the working 
cylinder, hardly exceeds 6 lbs. per square inch. 
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PERFOKBiANCE OF A JoULE ENQINS. 



« 


Temperatures Fahr. 


Mean effective pressures 

referred to working 

cylinder. 




Maximum 

Preasure 

above 


Working Cylinder 


Feed Pump. 


Working 
cylinder. 


Feed 

pump. 


Useful 
work. 


Efficiency. 


Atmosphere. 


1 

< 


i 
J 


• 

1 

1 


1 




14-7 


539° 


359° 


39° 


149° 


11-3 


6-9 


4-4 


•18 


35 


539° 


246° 


39' 


246° 


21 


14-8 


6-2 


•293 



Hemarki. — ^Air drawn from atmosphere at temperature 39^ F., and admitted to 
working cylinder at temperature 539° F. The table also refers to an internal 
combusUou (Brown) engine. 



It should also be understood that the ideal efficiency in this case 
includes the efficiency of the process of heating the air as well as the 
efficiency of the working of the engine, whereas in external 
combustion engines the calculated efficiency refers to the working 
alone. Unfortunately this is an advantage very difficult to realise in 
practice : the temperature is difficult to regulate, and unless the air 
is cooled beforehand, a process involving loss, it will generally be 
exhausted from the working cylinder at a much higher temperature 
than that given in the table. 

The idea of constructing an internal combustion air engine is an 
old one, and several inventors have endeavoured to carry it out 
The best known example is an air engine employed in several cases 
by the Trinity House for working the machinery of lighthouses, 
where an absence of water and other reasons render the use of steam 
inconvenient. For the details of construction of one of these engines 
described as a " Brown engine," the reader is referred to a paper • 
by Sir J. Douglass. It appears to be the same as the engine 

* Proceedings of the InstUution of Civil Engineers^ vol. 57. 
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described by the late Prof. Jenkin as a ^'Buckett engine" in his 
lecture cited elsewhere in this chapter. 

The mechanical difficulties attending internal combustion engines 
appear to have been very successfully overcome in the Brown 
engine, and if the consumption of fuel be considered without 
reference to friction, they are fairly economical. The friction, how- 
ever, is necessarily excessive, because the useful work is the difference 
of the energy exerted in the working cylinder and the work done in 
the feed pump. This point is well illustrated by reference to the 
experiments on a Brown engine made by Dr. Hopkinson.* 

Diagrams from the working cylinder and feed pump showed a 
horse-power of 33 1 and 17*7 respectively. The difference of these^ 
namely 15*4, is the true indicated power of the engine, but of this 
6*3 horse-power, being more than 40 per cent., was wasted by 
friction, the brake power being foimd by experiment to be only 9*1. 
The consumption of coke per horse-power per hour is stated as 4 lbs., 
the brake horse-power apparently being meant, showing that the 
efficiency of the engine as a thermodynamic machine must have 
been considerable. 

An engine of this class was proposed by Dr. Joule, as an ex- 
ternal combustion engine, and is often consequently described as a 
" Joule Engine." It will be referred to under this title in what 
follows. 

41. When the working fluid in a heat engine is permanently 
enclosed within the cylinder, so that the same mass of fluid goes 
the same cycle of changes indefinitely, the heat engine is described 
as Closed. The Stirling engine is closed, for the working cylinder 
communicates with a closed chamber to which the atmosphere has 
no access. In such an engine any pressure consistent with safety 
may be used, and in the example of a Stirling engine, referred to in 
the last article, the engine was worked at different powers by pump- 
ing in air or allowing it to escape. In most heat engines, however, 
the atmosphere is admitted at some point of its action, and the 
engine is then described as Open. Thus, in the engine we have 
just considered, the air is exhausted from the working cylinder into 
the atmosphere, and a fresh supply drawn in through the feed- 
pump. 

 Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. 87, p. 258. 
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On examination of the working of an open engine, it is, however, 
found that the fluid goes through a cycle of changes just as much as 
if it were closed, the difference being that part of the cycle takes 
place outside the engine, and that the particular mass of fluid 
operated on in one cycle is replaced by an exactly similar mass in 
the next. In the case we are now considering the air is drawn from 
the atmosphere into the feed pump, passes into the receiver, is 
heated, admitted to the working cylinder, expanded, and finally 
exhausted into the atmosphere, where it is cooled. Now all these 
operations might, ideally, have been performed within the working 
cylinder. For instead of exhausting the air, suppose it gradually 
cooled in the cylinder, while at the same time the piston returns 
so as to maintain the pressure constant. As soon as the tempera- 
ture has fallen to Tq^ which will happen when the piston has reached 
a point in the return stroke given by the ratio of compression, 

let the cooling be stopped and the temperature allowed to rise by 
compression of the air behind the piston till the pressure has risen 
to Pi just as it does in the feed pump. These two operations are 
represented by 2 and 4 on the diagram. Next, let the piston 
make its working stroke, which now will be shorter than before, the 
temperature of the air rising by application of heat so as to keep 
the pressure constant till the temperature T^ is reached, when the 
source of heat is removed and the air expands adiabatically to the 
temperature Tg and pressure P^ with which we commenced. We 
have now a closed engine the indicator diagram of which is 412 
and the cycle of which is the same as in the actual engine except 
that the part represented by 2 is performed within the cylinder 
instead of in the atmosphere. The area of the diagram representing 
the cycle, or as we may describe it, the Diagram of Energy of the 
cycle, always represents the useful work This diagram is the 
indicator diagram of the Equivalent Closed Engine, and in an engine 
which is open, is not the figure drawn by an indicator applied to 
the working cylinder, but is a combination of two or more such 
figures taken from all the working cylinders, if there be more than 
one, and all the pumps playing the part of a feed pump. 

In a non-condensing steam engine the mechanical action of the 
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fluid closely resembles that of the air in the type of engine we have 
just dealt with, and to obtain the true diagram of energy of the steam 
we have to combine not only diagrams from the several working 
cylinders if it be a double or triple expansion engine, but also strictly 
speaking a diagram from the feed pump, as will be seen on reference 
to Art 30, page 69. This article should here be carefully consi- 
dered, and it should especially be noticed that the compression 
which occurs in steam cylinders after the exhaust is closed forms 
no part of the cycle of the working steam, but only of the steam 
shut up in the clearance space. 

In a condensing steam engine with surface condensation, if leakage 
of air into the condenser, and of steam from the cylinder and passages, 
could be avoided, the "air pump" draining the condenser would be 
simply a feed pump, which by proper arrangements might be used 
to force the condensed steam back into the boilers. The engine 
would then be closed. In the actual engine the air pump must be 
enlarged, being required for other purposes, but it also plays the 
part of a feed pump in combination with the actual feed pump, 
which performs the final part of the process. Any part of the feed 
pump diagram ZLia Fig. 6a, page 68, below the atmospheric line 
must be supposed obtained from the air pump. 

To avoid misapprehension it may here be added that though the 
mechanical action is the same the thermal action is different, so that 
the air engine in question is not thermodjmamically similar to the 
steam engine. This will be fuUy considered hereafter. 

42. The largest air engine hitherto constructed is probably that 
designed by the famous engineer Ericsson, and employed by him for 
the propulsion of a vessel over 2000 tons burden which made the 
voyage from New York to Alexandria. 

This engine, like the Stirling, receives and rejects heat at con- 
stant temperature, but the changes of temperature of the air are 
produced at constant presswre instead of constant volume. Its indi- 
cator diagram, therefore, consists of two hyperbolic curves 1 2, 3 4 
j(Fig. 15) connected by horizontal lines 41, 2 3, whereas in the 
Stirling engine the connecting lines are the verticals 1 4', 3 2\ A 
regenerator is added which, as in the Stirling engine, raises the ideal 
efficiency, to that of the " perfect " engine. 
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The form of the diagram is such that more work is done by each 
lb. of air than is possible in any other engine working between the 
same limits of pressure and temperature, but it does not follow that 
the engine is less bulky than the Stirling, because the Tnayininm 
volume of a lb. of air is so much greater 
as shown in the figure. Practically it is ^^* ^^• 

more bulky, especially when it is considered 
that high pressure cannot be used. For the 
purposes of this work it is not necessary to 
describe this type of air engine, as no fresh 
point in the theory of heat engines is illus- 
trated by it It has never found favour on this side of the Atlantic, 
but small engines of the class are still in use in America for the 
special purposes to which air engines can properly be applied. 

43. On comparing the performance of the air engines considered 
in the present Chapter with that of the steam engine as foimd in 
Chapter UI., we find that, ideally, the air engine has the advantage. 
If we make some allowance for the higher pressure at which steam 
can be, and often is, used than is supposed in the cases discussed, we 
may estimate the best ideal efficiency of steam engines at 20 per 
cent., losses connected with the boiler being excluded. In air engines 
we have just found it to be 30 per cent, though, for various reasons 
already alluded to, it is difficult to approach the ideal efficiency in 
an air engine, and the losses in the process of heating the fluid are 
much greater in air than steam. 

Taking, however, the ideal value of the efficiency, we see that at 
least 70 per cent of the heat used is wasted by an air engine, and 
80 per cent in a steam engine. The cause of the waste is indeed 
very diflerent in the two cases, being in the steam engine due to an 
enormous amount of heat-energy being required to effect the internal 
changes involved in turning water into steam, while in the air engine 
it is mainly due to the power required to work a large feed pump 
forming an indispensable part of the apparatus, or to overcome a 
back pressure on the working piston. To discover whether the 
waste of more than two-thirds the heat employed is necessary, or if 
it can be avoided by the adoption of some other form of heat engine, 
will be the principal object of the next chapter; but it is first 
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advisable to consider some other examples of thermodynamic 
machines which may assist us in forming a correct judgment on 
this very important question. 

A deBcription of the Ericason and Stirling engines, with calculations and com- 
pariflon with experiment, will be found in Rankine's Steam Engine ctnd other Prime 
Movers, With this should be read four artides on Air Engines contained in 
Engineering^ vol. six., which form a valuable commentary. 



Part III. — ^Explosive Gas Engines. 

44. Gas engines form a class of thermodynamic machines of 
constantly increasing importance. The best known type of gas 
engine will now be briefly noticed for the sake of the illustration of 
thermodynamical principles which it affords. The fluid employed is 
coal gas, such as is used for lighting purposes, mixed with air. 

The composition of coal gas varies considerably according to the 
quality of coal from which it is manufactured. For the present 
purpose its density may be taken as '44, so that 1 lb. of it at 
temperature 59° F. occupies about 30 cubic feet instead of 13, as it 
woidd do if its density were the same as that of air. The value of 
c therefore in the formula F V = cT is about 121. For complete 
combustion a cubic foot of gas requires about 6 cubic feet of air, and 
heat is developed, which in gas of this quality amounts to about 
650 thermal units. 

If a cubic foot of gas is mixed with not more than 14 cubic 
feet of air a mixture is obtained which on ignition explodes 
with considerable violence. The explosive force is not due to 
increase of volume at a given temperature — on the contrary a small 
contraction occurs of about 2 or 3 per cent. — ^but to a rise of 
temperature consequent on the development of heat. If we 
assume that the mixture is subject to the ordinary gaseous laws, 
we can calculate the pressure and temperature produced when 
fired in a close chamber. For let N cubic feet of air be mixed with 
1 cubic foot of gas, then, remembering that the weight of a cubic foot 
of air at the atmospheric pressure is ^0/Tq where Tq is the absolute 
temperature of the atmosphere, we have 
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Hence, since the volume of the mixture is constant, if P be the 
pressure obtained, Pq that of the atmosphere, 

P r ^ 65 



P,- T, 4(JNr+ -44)^:. 

The value of the specific heat, at constant volume at moderate 
temperatures, can be very little greater than that of air, and may be 
assumed as * 18 in thermal units. Supposing it the same at high tem- 
peratures, we are enabled to calculate P and T, On making the 
calculation f or JV = 7 for example, we find that a pressure of about 
14 atmospheres (absolute) should be developed. 

The question has been thoroughly studied experimentally by 
Mr. Clerk, by means of an indicator applied to the closed chamber, 
the drum of this indicator rotating unifomdy by clockwork, so that 
the curve drawn on the card shows the pressure at any time after 
the explosion. The general character of this curve is similar to the 
curve shown in Fig. 17 further on, which applies to a different 
purpose. A certain maximum pressure is developed in a small but 
measurable fraction of a second, which afterwards drops rapidly by 
cooling. The maximum pressure by experiment, however, when 
there is no initial compression, never exceeds 100 lbs. per square 
inch above the atmosphere, or say 8 atmospheres (absolute), and 
is generally less than one-half that found by the calculation just 
made. This difference may be due in part to the failure of the 
gaseous laws at such excessive temperatures, and is certainly partially 
due to cooling, but neither of these causes is suiOicient ; it can hardly 
be doubted that the principal reason is that the combustion is not 
complete. It may plausibly be conjectured that beyond a certain 
limit of temperature, combustion cannot take place. 

45. The first gas engine in all respects efficient was the Otto 
engine, and this is still the type which is most widely used. It 
consists of a working cylinder of length iVg = (1 + ifc) 5, Fig. 16, in 
which moves a piston, the stroke of which is N^ N^ = 5, so that 
when the piston is at one end of its stroke a space of length 
ONi = ks IB left between the piston and cylinder cover. 

The engine goes through its cycle in the course of two revolutions 
or four strokes. During the first outward stroke, commencing from 
the position just named, a mixtiu:e of gas and air at atmospheric 
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pressure is drawn into the cylinder and completely fills it, always at 
the same pressure, when the end of the stroke is reached. The 
piston now returns, making the first inward stroke, compressing the 
charge behind it as represented by the compression curve 4 on the 
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diagram. At the end of this stroke the clearance space ksis filled 
with the compressed charge, which is now fired, so that the pressure 
suddenly rises from P4 to Pj as represented by the vertical 4 1. 
The pressure ratio is found to be about the same as if the gaseous 
mixture had been initially at the atmospheric pressure, being from 
4 to 5. The piston now makes its second outward stroke, during 
which the gaseous mixture expands as shown by the curve 1 2 on 
the diagram. At the end of this stroke the pressure Pg ^^ ^^ 
much greater than the atmospheric pressure Pq, Exhaust now 
takes place, and the burnt gases are expelled during the second 
inward stroke, at the end of which the cycle recommences. 

Though communicating with the atmosphere at the end of every 
cycle, this engine is almost completely closed, the operations all 
taking place within the same cylinder, and the figure drawn by the 
indicator is the diagram of energy of the cycle as in a closed engine 
with the addition of the horizontal line 5 representing the 
operations of exhaust and renewal of the charge. The area 12 04, 
therefore represents the useful work done in the cycle. The object 
of compressing the charge before ignition is to obtain a higher 
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initial pressure, which enables a greater ratio of expansion to be 
used: if this is not done the pressure falls below that of the 
atmosphere with a very low grade of expansion, and the engine is 
much less economical. To effect this compression, however, an 
additional double stroke is required by the Otto type of engine, so 
that there is only one working stroke in two revolutions. By use 
of a heavy fly-wheel sufficient uniformity is obtained for most 
purposes, and the engine is regulated by a centrifugal governor 
acting on the supply of gas so that an explosion is omitted when 
more power is developed than is required. 

This brief sketch may serve to give some idea of the working of 
this engine, but for details the reader is referred to the works cited 
at the end of this chapter. 

The expansion curve 1 2 and compression curve 4 are found 
by experience to be approximately adiabatic curves, a matter to be 
further considered presently. Assuming this, the useful work is 
calculated thus : — 

(1) From the diagram the energy exerted upon the piston 
during expansion is graphically represented by the area of the 
adiabatic curve 1 2 iV, JV^ and is, therefore, as in previous cases, 

and the work done by the piston during compression is graphically 
represented by the area iON^N^ given by 

c = JT. {T, - r,). 

The useful work is therefore 

(2) The expenditure of heat^ so far as accounted for by the 
diagram, is 

being the heat necessary to produce the rise of temperature from 
T^ to jTi on ignition of the charge, as represented by the vertical 
line 41. As the gas is discharged at a pressure greater than that 
of the atmosphere, as in the case of the steam engine (Chap. III.), 
the heat rejected cannot be directly calculated, but only found from 
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the value just obtained of the useful work. The efficiency is, 
considering only the heat accounted for by the diagram, , 

Efficiency = ^ = 1 - J^"- 

The relation between the several temperatures is found by the 
equations 

T, T, T^- To' 

where r is the ratio of expansion, which is clearly the same as 
the ratio of compression. Hence 



Efficiency = li-^ = 1 - (1) 



results quite analogous to those obtained for the tjrpe of air engine 
last considered (p. 101), showing that the efficiency depends on the 
temperature of compression T^ irrespective of the temperature 
developed by explosion; and that it must be less than in a 
" perfect " air engine working between the limits T^ and Tq, In the 
Otto engine as actually used, the value of k is about * 6, giving a 
ratio of expansion 1 • 6/ • 6 or about 2 • 7, hence by numerical work we 
find that the apparent efficiency is * 33. 

The expenditure of heat here considered is only about one-half 
that actually required, on account of the large escape of heat by 
conduction through the metal of the cylinder. Careful experiments 
by Professor Thurston on a 6 horse-power Otto engine showed that 
the indicated work of the engine accounted for 17 per cent, of the 
total heat of combustion of the gas used, and that 52 per cent, 
passed through the metal into the water-jacket which in all gas 
engines is necessary to keep the cylinder sufficiently cool. The 
results obtained by Dr. Slaby were nearly the same. In addition 
to this, the gas exhausted from the cylinder had a temperature 
between 700" and 800** Fahr., and must have carried away a large 
amount of heat. These facts appear to show conclusively that 
combustion, which, as above stated, is not nearly complete in the 
first instance, goes on during expansion, an explanation which 
appears to account for the fact that the expansion curve is nearly 
adiabatic ; the outflow of heat during expansion, to the metal of the 
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cylinder, being balanced approximately by additional heat generated 
by combustion. It has not as yet been determined by experiment 
whether combustion be complete before discharge of the burnt gases, 
but if this be assumed to be the case the actual efficiency may be 
taken as about one-sixth, being about one-half the ideal value found 
above. 

To obtain a horse-power of 42*75 thermal units p6r minut<! 
about 4 cubic feet of gas per hour of the quality considered in this 
article would be required, if the heat of combustion could be fully 
utilised : this gives an actual consumption of 24 cubic feet per indi- 
cated horse-power per hour. In the most recent types of engine 
the consumption has been reduced to 20 cubic feet, or even lower. 

Th« necessity of a water-jacket to keep the cylinder cool is easily 
understood on calculating the temperature equivalent to the actual 
pressure produced by explosion of the gaseous mixture, which will 
be found to be over 3000" Fahr. Any such temperature as this 
would be immediately destructive of the internal surface of the 
cylinder, and as the surface remains uninjured we conclude that it is 
protected by a comparatively cool layer of gas which exchanges 
heat with the central mass by intense convection currents. This 
fact we may have occasion to refer to hereafter. 

The history of the gas engine and the endeavours made to 
improve on the Otto type are very interesting, but the special 
purpose of this treatise renders it impossible to dwell on the 
subject* 

Adian of Gunpowder in a Gun, 

46. When gunpowder is exploded the products of combustion 
may be separated into two distinct parts — ^a gaseous part consisting 
of a mixture of certain approximately permanent gases, and a non- 
gaseous part which at moderate temperatures is solid. This latter 
part is in a very finely divided state intimately mixed with the 
gases, so that the whole has the appearance of smoke. 

The physical properties of these products have been exhaustively 
studied by Captain Noble and Sir F. Abel, from whose results,! 

* Some notice will be found in the Appendix of the Atkinson type of gM 
engine. 

t Phil Trans,, Part I., 1880. 

I 
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changing thermal units into foot-lbs., we have for the specific 
heats of gases and solid : 
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The ratio (fi) of the weight, of the solid matter to the weight 
of the gases, they found to be 1 ' 2957, showing that about 43 per 
cent, of the whole weight of powder becomes gaseous, while 57 per 
cent, remains solid. 

When such an intimate mixture of gas and solid matter expands 
while doing work, the temperature of the solid matter must fall at 
the same rate as that of the gas, and assuming the specific heat {K) 
of the solid matter constant, we have a case of expansion such as 
was considered on page 81, in which the gas receives heat at a 
uniform rate as the temperature falls. Considering a fall of tem- 
perature of r, the heat given out by the non-gaseous products per 
lb. of gas will be )3 ^, and referring to the page cited we shall have 

n - \ 

where n is the index of the expansion curve, from which by numeri- 
cal calculation with the values just given for the constants we find 

n= 1-074. 

The expansion, then, of the products of explosion, while exerting 
energy upon the shot which it propels, is represented by Fig. 86, 
page 84, with this value of n^ from which we conclude that 77 per 
cent, of the energy exerted is due to heat stored up in the non- 
gaseous products. 

In such a mixture as we are considering, the internal energy 
depends solely on the temperature, just as it does in a permanent 
gas taken by itself, and hence, when expansion takes place without 
doing work, the temperature remains constant. So also when a given 
weight of powder is exploded in a closed vessel, the same tempera- 
ture is reached whatever the size of the vessel. Let V be the volume 
of 1 lb. of powder-gas at the temperature of explosion, v^ the 
volume of the charge of powder which produces the gas, av^ the 
volume of the non-gaseous products at the temperature of explosion. 
The value of a is believed to be about • 57, being approximately the 
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same as would be obtained if the density of the non-gaseous products 
were the same at this temperature as that of the powder. The 
temperature being, as just remarked, always the same, p V must be 
the same where p is the pressure, so that 

in which formula the suffix refers to the case where the powder 

completely fills the closed vessel in which it is exploded. But 

evidently 

r= V - o.v^ Tj^ = (1 - a)ro, 

so that the formula 

(1 - a)^o 



v^n- 



V - av^ 



gives the pressure on firing in a closed vessel of volume v a charge of 
powder of volume r^, in terms of ^q, the pressure found by experi- 
ment when the vessel is completely full. It is unnecessary to say 
that no instrument of the nature of an indicator can be employed in 
the present case ; in its place a " crusher gauge " is used, consisting 
of a small cylinder of copper in which a known permanent set is 
produced by a known crushing stress. In this way the value of p^ 
is found to be 43 tons per square inch, from which the value of p can 
be calculated in any given case. For example, let the charge half 
fill the vessel, then z? = 2 v^, and taking a = • 57 we find the pressure 
produced to be 1 3 tons per square inch. The actual value of p is shown 
by experiment to be slightly less, say about 11*7, a difierence 
probably due to the cooling influence of the sides of the vessel. 

When the explosive products expand while doing work, the 

energy exerted is 

P V - P V 

•074 

where Vq is the specific volume of the gaseous portion of the charge 
at the initial pressure Pq expressed in tons per square foot, while 
^2 = r rjj is the volume, and Pg the pressure after expanding r times. 
The value of r, the ratio of expansion of the gases, is connected with 
r', the ratio of expansion of the total charge, by an equation derived 
from the equations just now given 

r - a 

1 — tt 

I 2 
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and the final pressure P^ is connected with Pq by the equation 

in which, as before, n = I '074. 

The density of dry powder closely packed is about the same as 
that of water, and using the above equations the value of U can now 
be calculated. The result is the work done by a lb. of powder-gas, 
and since the gases are 43 per cent, of the whole, the work done by 
1 lb. of powder is immediately determined. 

It is in this way that tables of the theoretic effect of gunpowder 
are calculated. If the expansion be supposed to be carried on till 
the atmospheric pressure is reached, and the work done in over- 
coming the atmospheric pressure is deducted, the total ideal effect of 
a lb. of powder is found to be about 250 foot-tons. In actual guns 
expansion is not carried on far enough to realise more than a fraction 
of this, the calculated effect being from 50 to 90 foot-tons per lb. of 
powder. Of this about 80 or 90 per cent, is usefully employed upon 
the shot, the rest being dissipated by friction and other causes. 
The effect of the inertia of the products of combustion will be 
noticed in a later chapter. 

47. A gun, when fired, becomes a thermodynamic machine, 
deriving ita energy from the heat generated during the explosion of 
the powder, and its peculiarities will now be briefly noticed. 



Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 17, taken from a lecture by Captain Noble, relates to a giui 
of modem type in which slow burning powder is used. The pres- 
sure curve shown is an indicator diagram similar to that of other 
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heat engines, though the pressures are far too great to be determined 
by an indicator. They are actually obtained by " crusher gauges " 
placed at different parts of the bore, and this tentative process is 
checked by comparison with the velocities of the shot at the same 
points, as found by an instrument called a Chronoscope, and graphi- 
cally exhibited by the velocity curve shown on the diagram. The 
maximum pressure is shown by the diagram to be reached after the 
shot has moved a short distance, its value being about 17 tons on the 
square inch, being little more than half that obtained with the quick 
burning powder formerly used. Expansion then takes place nearly 
according to the theoretical curve, and as the shot leaves the gun the 
pressure falls to 5 * 2 tons per square inch. 

The total heat of combustion of powder is found by experiment 
to be about 1300 thermal units per lb., the mechanical equivalent 
of which is about 450 foot-tons. Comparing this with the results 
previously given, we see that the best efficiency is somewhat less 
than 20 per cent., the loss being partly due to the discharge of the 
products from the gun at a pressure which is still very high, but 
mainly to the high temperature which they retain even when dis- 
charged at atmospheric pressure. 

As a thermodynamic machine a gun is pecidiar in that its cycle 
is not completely closed. In the internal combustion air engine and 
in the gas engines, the gases employed return very nearly to their 
original volume, pressure, and temperature ; the only change which 
has occurred is in the re-arrangement of the ultimate atoms by the 
chemical combustion which generates the heat. But in the gun, the 
products of combustion on returning to their original pressure and 
temperature do not return to their original volume, and in conse- 
quence a permanent displacement of the atmosphere occurs, involving 
the expenditiu*e of energy in producing it The amount is probably 
about 7 f oot-ton& per lb. of powder. 

For further information on gas engines and on the action of gunpowder, the 
reader is referred to a treatise on the 0<u Engine^ by Mr. Dugald Clerk, and a 
lecture by Captain Noble, forming one of the series of lectures on Heat -in iU 
Mechanical Application^ already cited on p. 98. 
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Part IV. — RKVEitsED Air Engines. 

48. Returning to the elementary air engine with which we com- 
menced, and referring to Fig. 11, p. 88, suppose the piston to be 
in the position marked 3, and to be commencing its return stroke ; 
in the original arrangement the cold body B was here applied to 
maintain the temperature at T^ : but now let the air be compressed 
behind the returning piston without abstraction of heat, so that the 
compression ciure is the original expansion curve 2 3. As soon as 
the position 2 is reached let the body A be applied to prevent the 
temperature rising above T^ ; the isothermal curve 3 1 will now be 
traced, while a quantity of heat Q passes into the body A. When 
the piston has reached the position 1, and is about to commence the 
forward stroke, remove A so that the expansion of the air takes 
place without addition of heat, then the same curve 1 4 will be 
traced, which originally was a compression curve. Finally, when 
4 is reached, let a fall of temperature below T^ be prevented by 
application of the body B, from which a quantity of heat B is drawn 
as the piston completes its stroke. The cycle then recommences. 

The whole action of the engine is now exactly reversed : by 
application of a certain amount U of mechanical energy to the crank 
shaft a quantity of heat B is drawn from the cold body B, and the 
quantity B + U = Q passes into the hot body A, so that here 
mechanical energy is converted into heat, and, consequent on the 
conversion, a certain quantity of heat is made to flow into a body 
hotter than itself. The relation between U, J?, and Q remains the 
same, whether the engine works forwards or backwards, the same 
formulae being applicable to either case. 

49. Every heat engine is capable of being thus reversed, though 
the reversal is not exact as in the preceding example, unless certain 
conditions are satisfied, to be considered hereafter. Such reversed 
heat engines may be employed either to supply heat by a mechanical 
process, replacing the ordinary chemical process of combustion, or 
for the purpose of cooling bodies below the temperature of sur- 
rounding objects. In the second case they form a class of machines 
known as Refrigerating Machines, used for making ice or maintaining 
a low temperature in a chamber for the preservation of articles of 
food. 
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Two examples of refrigerating machines which employ dry air 
as the working agent will now be described. The first is especially 
interesting to the student of applied thermodynamics, as having 
been expressly designed by Mr, Kirlc as a reversed Stirling engine, 
the correspondence being so close that almost the same description 
woiild apply to both.* 

In Fig. 18, S is the piston of an air compressing pump, corre- 
sponding to the working cylinder of a Stirling engine, which forces 
air into the regenerator chamber till its 
pressure is about double the atmospheric, '^' 

and allows it to expand to its original 
pressure. The chamber is made with conical 
ends projecting inwards. The upper cone 
B contains the fluid to be cooled, which 
corresponds to the cold body of the heat 

engine, while the lower one A is closed at  

the bottom and filled with water, circulating [ 

through it from without by pipes not shown > 

in the figure. The circulating water has 
the atmospheric temperature, and plays the 
part of the hot bo<iy in the heat engine. 
The displacing piston D D is made with 
hollow conical ends, which fit the corre- 
sponding cones of the chamber. Like the 
chamber, it is constructed of very thin tin plate, and its interior 
is filled with sawdust or other non-conducting material. The 
regenerator in this instance occupies the central part of the dis- 
placing piston and moves with it. The displacing piston is moved 
by a rod K, its stroke is short, and in the figure it is shown in its 
highest position ; the air pump piston is then about the middle of 
its stroke, and is compressing air through a central pipe into the 
space below D surrounding A A ina. thin sheet The large suriace 
exposed by ^ .^ now enables the circulating water within to 
abstract heat from the air and keep its temperature down. The 
displacer D Dis connected with a shaft, not shown in the figure, by 
an eccentric and rod, and when the air pump piston iS is near the 

• Mechanical Productiim of Cold, by A. C, Kirk, Minuta of Proctedingt of the 
Inttitution of C'ii-U Engineer), vol. ixxvii, 1874. This TaluablB papar will bo 
frequently referred to further on. 
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bottom of its stroke it moves rapidly downwards, causing the air to 
flow through the regenerator at its centre to the upper end B of the 
chamber, being cooled on its way through the successiye gratings as 
previously described. At the same time S moves upwards and 
allows expansion to take place, while the cold fluid in B supplies the 
air with heat. Thus by the action of the air pump the brine or 
other fluid in B is cooled, it may be as much as 100' below the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. The only limit to the fall of temperature 
which can be produced in this way is the degree in which conduction 
can be prevented, which in practice causes a leakage of heat from 
A to B. In a model apparatus constructed as here described mer- 
cury has been frozen into a solid mass which could be worked by 
a wooden mallet. 

In this machine, if the regenerator worked perfectly, every step 
of the process in the heat engine would be exactly reversed, just as 
in the elementary engine previously considered, and the same rela- 
tions would exist between Z7, Q^ and R. In Mr. Kirk's paper a 
great number of experiments on regenerators are described, from 
which it appears that when properly designed the loss by imperfect 
action is very small. From these experiments the important conclur 
sion is drawn that the eflBciency of surfaces employed for the heating 
or cooling of air increases in direct proportion to the density of the 
air. This conclusion appears to be borne out by common experience 
with air engines, and will be referred to hereafter. 

There are two serious difficulties in working this machine on 
a large scale ; first, the air must be artificially dried by the use of 
chloride of calcium or some other means, otherwise much snow is 
produced, which chokes the regenerator. Secondly, it is not easy to 
obtain surface enough exposed to the air to enable the exchange of 
heat to be carried out with sufficient rapidity. The cooUng action 
is then greatly diminished. This will be again referred to presently. 

50. Let us next return to the second type of elementary heat 
engine, described as Ti/pe S (p. 95), being a Stirling engine with 
the regenerator omitted, and attempt to reverse its action. 

Commencing at the point 4 and supposing the piston to return 
while the cold body B remains in contact, the isothermal 4 3 will be 
described, and the quantity of heat c T^ loge r will be abstracted 
from B, So far the cycle of the heat engine is exactly reversed, but 
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on attempting to reverse the operation represented by the vertical 
line 3 2 we find that to raise the temperature of the air it will be 
necessary to apply the hot body A, and draw from it the quantity 
of heat Kt, (T^ - Tg), whereas in the heat engine the body B was 
applied, and the quantity of heat in question abstracted by it. The 
next operation represented by 2 1 is exactly reversed, but the last 
represented by the vertical 1 4 is performed with B in contact 
instead of A, so that the quantity of heat KviT^ - T^) is supplied to 
B instead of being abstracted from A. If then the whole heat 
abstracted from B be jB, and the whole heat supplied to -4 be 0, we 
shall have 

E = cT^Aog,r- K,{T, - T^), 

whereas in the heat engine the sign of the second term is in both 
cases positive. On comparing these results with those already found 
for the first type it will be seen that with a given amount of mecha- 
nical energy f/", when worked forwards the flow of heat from 
-^ to 5 is greater in Type 8, but^when worked backwards the flow 
of heat from i^ to ^ is less. In both directions the machine is less 
eflScient, and we thus learn to connect the efficiency of an engine 
with its reversibility. An engine which is perfectly reversible is 
also an engine of maximum efficiency. The performance of such an 
engine will be considered in detail in the next chapter. 

If, moreover, we consider the difference between those parts of 
the cycle which are reversible and those which are not, we shall find 
that in the first there is no sensible difference of temperature between 
the air and bodies with which it exchanges heat, whereas in the 
second the air receives heat from or rejects heat into a body of 
different temperature from itself, so that one condition of reversibility 
and, presumably, of maximum efficiency is that the air must receive 
all its heat at the temperature of the source of heat, and reject all 
its heat at the temperature of the body into which it passes. 

51. When a Joule engine (page 103) is reversed, the working 
cylinder becomes a compressing pump which draws air from the 
atmosphere and compresses it to a certain pressure, while the 
original feed pump becomes an expansion cylinder in which the air 
exerts energy. The excess of work done in the working cylinder 
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over energy exerted in the expansion cylinder is supplied from with- 
out by a motor of some kind applied to the crank shaft which is 
common to the two cylinders. 

Referring to Fig. 14, and commencing at the point 2, at which 
the air has its greatest volume and lowest pressure, at the end of the 
stroke of the working piston, let this piston return without applica- 
tion of any cold body (B) to draw heat from the air, the compres- 
sion curve 2 1 is described identical with the original expansion 
curve. On application of the hot body A, which in the heat engine 
has the temperature T^, we, however, find that it cannot draw heat 
from the air as it should if the process were reversible, unless its 
temperature be less than before ; and if the flow of heat into ^ is to 
last to the end of the stroke at 4 the temperature of A must not be 
greater than T^. If this condition be satisfied the same quantity of 
heat Q flows into A as originally flowed out. Having reached 4, 
A is now removed, and adiabatic expansion takes place in the 
expansion cylinder according to the curve 4 0, which is identical with 
the original eompression curve. When the piston completes its 
stroke, starting from we find that the temperature of B cannot be 
Tq as it was in the heat engine, but must not be less than Tg in order 
that it may be possible for heat to flow out of B into the air as 
the horizontal line 2 is described. If, however, B has the tem- 
perature T2 the same amount of heat B will flow into the air from 
B as originally flowed out of the air into B. When therefore this 
engine is reversed the indicator diagram and the quantities U^ 0, ^ 
may be the same, but in order that this may be so it is necessary to 
suppose that the hot body is cooler and the cold body hotter than in 
the original heat engine. If they retain their original temperatures 
the indicator diagram will be different, the engine then is not exactly 
reversible. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the bodies A and B have 
uniform temperatures throughout, but this need not be the case ; let 
us, instead, suppose that each is split up into a number of gratings 
placed as in a regenerator, so that the air may pass through them in 
succession. The gratings of A have temperatures commencing at T^ 
and gradually descending till T^ is reached by infinitely small steps. 
In the same way the gratings of B commence at the lowest tempera- 
tm-e Tq, and gradually rise till the last, which has the temperature 
T.2- Each grating must be supposed capable of abstracting or giving 
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out indefinite quantities of heat. The process of receiving and 
rejecting heat at constant pressure represented by the horizontal 
lines 1 4 and 2 may now be carried out by passing the air through 
the gratings, the same quantities of heat Q and E will pass as before, 
but the process will be exactly reversible. Comparing this reversible 
engine with the original non-reversible one we see that the flow of 
heat is the same for the same amount of mechanical energy U, but 
that in the non-reversible engine the flow of heat is through a wider 
range of temperature when worked forwards, and through a narrower 
range when worked backwards. In other words, the non-reversible 
engine is in both cases less efficient. 

The two examples which have been considered in the present 
and the next preceding articles may be considered as typical, and 
the conclusions drawn are applicable in all cases. 

52. A reversed Joule engine is much used as a refrigerating 
machine. Though not nearly so economical in power as some other 
types, as will be seen clearly as we proceed, it possesses certain 
advantages for use on board ship and other similar cases. The 
working of this machine is highly instructive and will now be 
further considered. It occurs in two forms, one employing dry air 
and the other wet air, but otherwise substantially alike. The calcu- 
lations which follow apply directly to a dry air machine, the formulae 
for which are the same as for the heat engine (p. 100) if we suppose 

T^ = Temperature of air after compression, 

^2= „ . of atmosphere, 

7\ = „ of air on entering expansion cylinder, 

Tq = „ of air on discharge from expansion cylinder, 

the temperatures are absolute, and refer to the four corners 0, 1, 2, 4 
of the indicator diagram, as shown in Fig. 14, p. 99. 

The relations between Z7, 0, i?, are given by the formulae of the 
heat engine, from which we readily find 



U- T,-T,- T,- T. 



2 



The quantity R here is the amount of heat which the cold air 
discharged from the expansion cylinder abstracts from the body 
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which it is employed to cool, or from the atmosphere into which it 
escapes. Its value is 

i? = JT, (7-, - To). 

The machine is employed to maintain a low temperature (T^) in a 
cold chamber or " chill room," in which meat and other perishable 
objects are stored, notwithstanding a constant leakage of heat from 
the warm air outside. In bringing carcases from Australia the 
temperature of the chill room must be about 25° F., in order that 
the meat may be frozen hard. On shorter voyages a higher tempera- 
ture is admissible. The expansion cylinder discharges its air into 
the chamber at a far lower temperature Tq and the quantity of heat 

B, = K, {T, - To) 
is consequently abstracted. The ratio 
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though generally greater than unity, may properly be described as 
the eflBciency of the refrigerating machine. We have now two cases 
to consider. 

First, let the air be allowed to escape from the cold chamber 
into the atmosphere, and let the cooling of the air from T^ to 
T^ before entering the expansion cylinder be produced by water 
of the atmospheric temperature surrounding the pipes through 
which the co'topressed air passes, then T^ = T^ and T^ . Tq == T^ 
(page 101), using which values, the efficiency can be found by 
substitution. 

Secondly, instead of allowing the air to escape from the cold 
chamber into the atmosphere, it may be caused to flow along the out- 
side of tubes through which the compressed air passes in the opposite 
direction, after having undergone a preliminary cooling as before to T^ 
This apparatus, invented by the late Dr. Siemens, is called an " inter- 
changer," its action is identical with that of the regenerator of a heat 
engine, and it might be described as such. Its action is no doubt 
much less perfect than that of a regenerator, but assuming it perfect 
the effect is to lower the temperature of entering the expansion 
cylinder from T.^ to T^, the temperature of the cold chamber, and the 
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temperature Tq is consequently greatly lowered. Putting T^ = T^ the 
efficiency now becomes 



depending solely on the lowest temperature of the air. The lower 
this temperature the less the efficiency. 

The temperature T^ actually produced by these machines is very 
low, it is said that it occasionally reaches 100° below zero (Fahren- 
heit). With a perfect interchanger and no losses, such a temperature 
by calculation would be produced in absolutely dry air by initial 
compression to about 30 lbs. above the atmosphere, with atmo- 
spheric temperature of 90°. In the actual machine a compression to 
45 lbs. or more is required. 

Assuming the temperature of the atmosphere 90° and the value 
of Tq to be 367, being 94° below zero, we find that the efficiency is 2. 
Taking the latent heat of fusion of ice as 140 thermal units and 
remembering that 1 horse-power is equivalent to 2565 thermal units 
per hour, we find that about 36^ lbs. of ice from and at 32° should 
be produced per horse-power per hour. This result, though small 
compared with the performance of an ideally perfect machine, is more 
than double that of the actual machine, owing to the various losses 
omitted in the calculation. 

The low temperature is due (1) to the employment of a great 
compression, (2) to the action of the interchanger. As regards the 
first cause, the thermal efficiency by the above formula would be 
much greater if a smaller compression were used so as to make 
Tq nearly equal to T^ the temperature of the cold chamber, but the 
quantity of air required would then become so great that the bulk 
and friction of the machine become excessive. In a machine of this 
class by Mr. Coleman the friction was found to be 20 per cent, of 
the indicated power of the steam engine employed to drive it. With 
a low compression it would be much greater as in the corresponding 
heat engine (page 104). 

The action of the interchanger lowers the temperature and 
diminishes the bulk of the machine without diminishing its efficiency, 
but it has a still greater advantage, the moisture contained in the 
compressed air being nearly all deposited before entering the 
expansion cylinder, so that the diminution of the cooling of the air 
due to the production of snow is much diminished. So great is this 
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advantage that in the absence of an interchanger the air before 
expansion may be cooled by passing it through pipes contained in 
the cold chamber, a process which with perfectly dry air would be 
wasteful. 

The difficulty of obtaining sufficient surface for heating and 
cooling air has been already alluded to. With large quantities of 
air it is so great as to render it often advisable to employ a damp 
air machine in which the air is heated or cooled by injection. In 
the Kirk machine * water at the atmospheric temperature is injected 
into the hot part of the mitchine, and brine, which is the liquid to be 
cooled, into the cold part. The regenerator in this case has to be 
made of much larger size, and its action appears to be much less 
perfect. Much power is spent in forcing the damp air through the 
gratings, so that the internal friction of the machine is great. 

In the machine described in this article, water is injected into 
the compressing cylinder and receiver of compressed air, to absorb 
the heat produced by compression. Less power is required for 
compression without any loss, for no use is made of the high 
temperature generated in the dry air machine. The machine in this 
form is due to Mr. Coleman.f 

* See Mr. Kirk's paper already cited. A recent example of this machine is 
described and Illustrated in Engineering for Dec. 7th, 1888. 

t For details of design, arrangement, and working of this machine the reader 
is referred to a paper by Mr. Coleman in the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
InstitiUion of Civil Engineers^ vol. Ixviii., 1882. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PERFECT THERMODYNAMIC MACHINES. 

53. Mechanical power is produced from heat through the 
agency of an elastic fluid, such as steam or air, capable of assuming 
different volumes imder the action of heat and cold, and exerting 
mechanical energy on external bodies during such changes of 
volume. 

Observation of the action of heat engines, combined with 
reasoning of the same character as that already given in the case 
of steam and air, leads us to certain general conclusions as follows : 

(1) The changes consist in a continual repetition of operations of 
the same kind, whether on the same mass of fluid or on a continual 
succession of exactly similar masses. 

(2) Each repetition includes, /rs^, a period during which the fluid 
on the whole increases in volume, and receives heat while exerting 
energy on a working piston; secondly^ a period during which the 
fluid, on the whole, contracts in volume and rejects heat, while work 
is done upon it either by the working piston overcoming a back 
pressure,, or by some special compressing apparatus, or by both these 
causes combined. The final result is that the fluid retiuns to the 
same state as before ; that is to say, the changes in question con- 
stitute a Cycle of Operations. 

(3) The energy exerted on the working piston, and the work 
done during contraction, do not at all depend on the particular 
mechanism by means of which the changes of volume of the fluid 
are carried out, but solely on the quantity of fluid, and the nature 
of the changes it undergoes. 

Hence a heat engine implies, (1) a source or sources from which 
the fluid is supplied with heat ; (2) a working piston or other means 
of utilising the expansive energy of the fluid; (3) a refrigerator 
capable of abstracting heat from the fluid ; and (4) a compressing 
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apparatus, in consequence of which the fluid returns to its original 
state ; and it is to be especially remarked that the contraction of 
volume and rejection of heat is just as indispensable as the enlarge- 
ment of volume and reception of heat. 

The useful work done by the engine is the difference between 
the energy exerted by the fluid during enlargement of volume and 
the work done upon it during contraction ; in some engines, as for 
instance the ideal air engines of Chapter IV., the work done during 
contraction is large, so that the useful work is a small fraction of 
the energy exerted ; in others, as for instance the steam engine, the 
work done during contraction is comparatively small ; in all cases, 
if ZJ be the useful work done, E the energy exerted, C the work 
done during contraction, 

where the ratio E : C may have any value according to the nature 
of the fluid. 

But, further, the useful work done is also the work-equivalent 
of heat which disappears during the process ; that is to say, the 
heat supplied by the source or sources is greater than the heat 
abstracted by the refrigerator exactly by the equivalent of the 
useful work done, so that, if G be the heat expended, B the heat 
rejected, we have necessarily, 

U = Q ^ E. 

The ratio Q : /?, however, is not capable of variation in the way 
that the ratio E :C is, according to the nature of the fluid ; on the 
contrary, it will be shown that, whatever the fluid be, that ratio will 
always have the same value provided the changes of state of the 
fluid follow a certain prescribed law. Hence the efficiency U:Q oi 
the engine is to a great extent independent of the nature of the 
fluid, just as much as of the mechanism of the engine (see Art. 27), 
being chiefly dependent on the way in which the fluid is supplied 
with heat ; and whatever the engine be, a large amount of heat 
always passes into the refrigerator, being merely conveyed there 
from the source by the agency of the fluid. 

In the present chapter we shall suppose that the supply of heat 
proceeds from a single external source at a given fixed tempera- 
ture. 
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54. Again, bodies may be cooled by mechanical agency, and 
when a machine employed for this purpose is examined it is found 
to consist of the same essential parts as a heat engine. In both 
cases there is a working fluid which goes through a cycle of changes 
as it alternately receives and rejects heat : the difference is that, in 
the refrigerating machine, the fluid instead of supplying energy, is 
constrained, by energy received from without, to go through its cycle 
in a reverse direction, drawing heat from a cold body, and supplying 
it to a comparatively hot body. In other words, a refrigerating 
machine is simply a heat engine which works backwards. 

The cycle in the heat engine may be completely reversible, and 
when it is so, the engine will be of maximum efficiency, as has been 
already shown in air engines. To secure this important character- 
istic, two conditions are necessary, and, if the fluid offers no sensible 
resistance to change of shape (page 60), will also be sufficient. 

In the first place, the reception of heat from the source, and the 
rejection of heat into the refrigerator, must take place at tempera- 
tures not sensibly different from those of the bodies themselves. 
This point has already been fully considered in the case of air 
engines, and we shall return to it again presently. 

In the second place, in order to secure reversibility, it is neces- 
sary that the expansive force of the fluid should be exactly balanced 
by the resistance which is being overcome. If it should be greater 
than the resistance, then the excess takes effect by generating kinetic 
energy in the particles of the fluid, which are thrown into violent 
motion. In order exactly to reverse such a process, it would be 
needful to direct the motion of the particles so as to compress the 
fluid again without the application of any other external force than 
that originally overcome when the fluid expanded. Such direction 
is obviously impossible, nor is it less impossible to set the particles 
of fluid in motion by the direct action of heat reversing the process 
by which kinetic energy is transformed into heat by fluid friction ; 
hence unbalanced expansion is necessarily irreversible. When, for 
instance, the exhaust is opened at the end of the stroke in a steam 
cylinder, the steam rushes violently into the condenser, and the 
greater part of its expansive energy is employed in generating kinetic 
energy, which is afterwards changed into heat by fluid friction ; to 
take hold of the particles of steam, and direct their motions so as to 
cause them to enter the cylinder again without the application of 

K 
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pressure, is impracticable, even were it possible to set them in 
motion by the direct action of heat, and the ordinary steam engine 
in which the expansion is incomplete is consequently irreversible. 

55. Whether completely reversible or not, however, a heat engine 
may be conceived to work backvi'ards, and, when it does so, the 
original source of heat plays the part of a receiver of heat^ and the 
original refrigerator becomes a source from which heat is derived. 
Hence, by a proper application of mechanical energy, heat can be 
taken away from a body of low temperature, and supplied to a body 
of high temperature. The refrigerating machines, of which 
examples have already been given, actually perform the operation. 

Now this is essentially an artificial or non-natural effect ; when 
we speak of one body as hot, and another as cold, no other meaning 
can be ascribed to these words than that heat tends to flow from the 
hot body to the cold one, and will certainly do so if no external 
cause prevent ; much more then are we justified in saying that in 
the natural order of things heat will not pass from a cold body to a 
hot one, but only under the influence of some external agency. 
This is expressed in formal terms by the annexed statement of the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics. 

Heat carvnot pass from a cold body to a hot one by apurdy self-acting 
process. (Clausius' Statement.) (See Appendix.) 

It is easy to see what enormous consequences the denial of the 
principle would involve in the theory of the steam engine, for all the 
heat expended in the boiler which is not transformed into mechani- 
cal energy — ^that is to say, at least five-sixths of the whole amotmt — 
appears in the condenser, being employed in heating the condensa- 
tion water, and if it were possible by some self-acting contrivance to 
cause that heat to flow from the condenser into the boiler, it is 
manifest that the said five-sixths of the consumption of heat might 
be saved. It is certain, however, that this is impossible, but that to 
cause the heat to flow from the condenser into the boiler we must 
have recourse to some artificial process which, like working a heat 
engine backwards, involves in some way or other, directly or 
indirectly, the expenditure of energy to as great or greater amount 
than we can recover by utilising that heat in the boiler ; and the 
second law of thermodynamics merely amounts to a statement of 
this impossibility. 
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By aid of this law we are able to prove an extremely important 
theorem, due to Camot, which may be thus enunciated : 

Carnot's Principle. — The efficiency of all reversiUe engines^ work- 
ing between given limits of temperature^ is the same. 

For, let us imagine two engines, A and B^ of which in the first 
instance we suppose B reversible in the sense explained above, and 
let the power of these two engines be the same, then the engine A 
may be employed to drive the engine B backwards, and the com- 
bination of the two engines will be self-acting, requiring no energy 
derived from without to drive them, but continuing in motion 
(neglecting friction) for ever when once set going. Let Q^y 5^ be 
the heat expended and rejected respectively by the engine A, and 
let Qb Rb be corresponding quantities for the engine B^ so that by 
A the heat Q^ is taken from the hot body, and the heat Rj^ added 
to the cold body, while by B the heat Qb is added to the hot body, 
and the heat Rb taken away from the cold body. Then the final 
result of the working of the combination is that Q^ - Qb has been 
taken away from the hot body, and Rj^ - Rb has been added to the 
cold body. But since the power of the engines is the same, 

Qa- Ra^Qb- Rb. 

.-. Qa - Qb^Ra ' Rb; 

so that the result of the working of the combination is that an 
amount of heat Q^ - Qb has passed from the hot body to the cold 
one. Now, since the combination is self-acting, the second law of 
thermodynamics tells us that Q^ cannot in any case be less than Qr^ 
but must be either equal or greater, for if Qb were the greater the 
heat Qb - Qa would pass from a cold body to a hot one through the 
agency of a self-acting machine. But, the efficiencies of the engines 

are -^-7^ — ^ and -^-^ — ?, of which fractions the numerators are 
Qa Qb 

equal, and hence we learn that the efficiency of the engine B cannot 
be less, though it may be greater, than that of the engine A. 

Next imagine not only the engine B, but also the engine ^ to be 
reversible, and suppose the direction of the combination reversed, so 
that B works forward and A works backward, then manifestly the 
same reasoning shows that the efficiency of A cannot be less but 
may be equal to that of B, and consequently when both A and B 
are reversible we must conclude that their efficiencies must be equal 

K 2 
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Moreover, we conclude that the efficiency of an irreversible engine 
cannot be greater, so that an engine which is reversible is also an 
engine of maximum efficiency. In fact, an engine which is not 
reversible has probably always a lower efficiency, as is illustrated by 
the example of the last chapter, and shown more fuUy presently. 

56. The foregoing reasoning may be put in a somewhat different 
form. Instead of supposing the two engines to be of the same 
power, let the refrigerating machine (say B) supply, at the higher 
limit of temperature, an amount of heat which is just enough to 
supply the heat engine A, or in other words let Q^ = Qg. Then if 
the efficiencies of the two engines are not the same, suppose that of 
A the greater, so that Q^ - R^ia greater than Qg - Rg. Evidently 
Rj^ must be less than R^^ so that the amount of heat R^ - Rj^ is 
drawn from the cold body by the combined action of the two 
engines and converted into work, without any heat being taken 
from the source of heat. If the efficiency of A is less instead of 
greater than B, the same conclusion is arrived at by reversing the 
whole arrangement. Unless therefore Camot's Principle be true, we 
must admit that a machine can be constructed which not only will 
draw heat from a cold body, however low its temperature, but 
will actually convert the whole of that heat into mechanical energy. 
A refrigerating machine on this h3rpothesis would be capable, not 
only of working without motive power, but might even serve as a 
source of motive power. The impossibility of this is expressed by 
an alternative statement of the second law. 

Mechanical Energy cannot he obtained from heat by cooling a body 
below the temperature of surrounding objects, (Thomson's Statement) 

Whichever statement we adopts the law merely expresses the 
fact that the value of a quantity of heat for mechanical purposes 
entirely depends upon its temperature. If its temperature is low, 
the heat-energy, though existing in its full amount^ will be un- 
available for mechanical purposes. That energy may exist in a 
form which is useless to us, is a matter of common experience. For 
example, each cubic foot of the air in a room, if it were allowed to 
expand while driving a piston till its pressure falls to zero, would 
exert energy amounting to about 2^ foot tons. The whole room, 
therefore contains an enormous amount of energy, none of which is 
available for any useful purpose. 
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57. We can now state certain general conclusions respecting the 
action of heat engines of maximum efficiency, or, as we may express 
it, of Perfect heat engines, when supplied with heat from a single 
external source. 

Each repetition of the series of changes which the fluid under- 
goes includes four periods. 

(1) Expansion at constant temperature accompanied by recep- 

tion of heat from the source. 

(2) Expansion at falling temperature without gain or loss of 

heat. 

(3) Compression at constant temperature accompanied by re- 

jection of heat. 

(4) Compression at rising temperature without gain or loss of 

heat. 
But we have already considered a reversible air engine in which 
the cycle is of this kind, and we found that the efficiency was 
(page 91)— 

Q' Q T, 

where T^, T^ are the absolute temperatures of the hot and cold body. 
We therefore conclude that every engine in which the working fluid 
goes through this cycle must have an efficiency expressed by this 
formula, whatever the fluid be ; and, moreover, that no non-re- 
versible engine can have a greater efficiency. 

In the steam engine, as will be explained farther on more fully, 
the first period is that of the evaporation of the water in the boiler, 
the second is that of expansion in the cylinder, the third that of 
condensation in the condenser, while the fourth is that of forcing the 
water into the boiler ; but inasmuch as the ordinary steam engine is 
not a perfect engine, but can only be made so by certain ideal 
arrangements to be explained farther on, none but the first satisfy 
the needful conditions for maximum efficiency, and even the first is 
usually imperfect in practical cases. 

Let now /^ be the internal work done during the first period, 
and El the energy exerted on the working piston, then 

Q = Ii + E,; 
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80, if /g be the internal energy given out during compression in the 
third period, and C^ the corresponding work done upon the fluid, 

In the second period, a portion of the internal energy stored up in 
the fluid is utilised in performing external work by expansion : 
while, in the fourth period, energy derived from external sources 
is employed in compressing the fluid and increasing its store of 
internal energy. 

The equation just given connecting U, Q, and R may be written 
thus: 



Ji " T 



s 



that is to say, although the internal and external work may vary 
greatly according to the nature of the fluid, yet they are not alto- 
gether independent of each other, but must satisfy the above 
equation, which furnishes a restriction on the possible variation of 
constitution of fluids. 

In the case of air, the quantities I^ I^ are zero, since no change of 
internal energy takes place when perfect gases expand or contract 
at constant temperature, all the heat received or rejected being 
represented by the energy exerted or work done ; hence, 

:^i _ £3 . 

fp - rp > 

-*1 -*3 

that is to say, in fluids so constituted, although aU the heat ex- 
pended is transformed into mechanical energy in the flrst instance, 
yet the power required to work the indispensable compressing 
apparatus is so great as to absorb the greater part of it, leaving only 
a fraction available for useful purposes. On the other hand, if 
instead of air we employ steam, then the power required to work 
the compressing apparatus, that is to say, to overcome back pressure, 
is comparatively small ; but then the quantities I^ /g, representing 
heat expended in internal changes, so far from being zero, are very 
large, so that in this case also but a small fraction of the heat 
expended is available for useful purposes. 

Our general reasoning shows that this difficulty can never be 
overcome, and that if the heat be used in any other way than that 
just described, the result will be still more unfavourable. 
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Analogy httween a Heat Engine and a Water-power Engine, 

AuQpUiary Heat Engines. 

58. A reader who for the first time is introduced to the reason- 
ing just now given, will complain, and not altogether without 
reason, of its abstract and difficult character. This is in part due to 
its great generality, for all reasoning is more difficult to grasp the 
greater number of cases it covers ; but it is also due to the novelty 
of the ideas involved, which are in many respects different from 
anything to be found in any other branch of science. It may be 
then of some service, if we draw a parallel between the case of a heat 
engine and that of an engine driven by falling water, which although 
far from perfect^ is nevertheless so far true as to be some help in the 
comprehension of the ideas in question. 

In order to produce mechanical energy by means of heat, we 
must, in the first place, have bodies of different temperatures, 
since all changes produced by heat are due to the passage of 
heat from one body to another, for which passage difference 
of temperature is an indispensable condition. In the second place, 
in addition to the hot body or source of heat, and the cold body or 
receiver of heat, we must have a third intermediate body, by the 
agency of which heat is transferred from the hot body to the cold 
body, and through the changes of volume of which mechanical 
energy is exerted. If no such third body exist, the heat simply 
passes from the hot to the cold body without doing any work, and, 
when once it has done so, the second law just enunciated tells us 
that the opportunity of doing work, which might have been utilised, 
has been irretrievably lost. 

Now, when work is done by means of falling water, it is in the 
first place necessary to have a fall, that is, a passage of water from a 
high to a low level, and in the second, a suitable machine to receive 
the falling water, and transfer it mechanically from the high level 
to the low level ; if no such intermediate agency exists, the water 
descends indeed, just as the heat flows from the hot body to the 
cold one, but none of the energy of the falling water is changed into 
useful work. 

Hence heat may be described as descending from a high tempe- 
rature to a low one and doing work by the agency of steam or air in 
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the course of its descent, while the power of doing work by such 
descent, if not properly utilised, is lost in the water-power engine, 
just as in the heat engine. Hence also the conditions of perfect 
efficiency may be described in terms to a great extent identical. 
For, in the water-power engine, in order that every particle of 
the energy of the falling water may be employed in useful work, 
the transfer of the water from' a high level to a low level must 
be wholly produced by the artificial agency of the water wheel ; 
if the water pours from a certain height on to the wheel, or pours off 
the wheel on to the lower level, the difference of level thus repre- 
sented is wholly or partially wasted. So in the heat engine, if the 
heat descends from the source to the steam or air, or from the steam 
or air to the cold body, through a sensible interval of temperature, 
then the difference of temperature in question, which might have 
been utilised, is wasted, or, in other words, for maximum efficiency 
the steam or air must receive heat at the constant temperature of 
the source of heat, and reject it at the constant temperature of the 
cold body or receiver of heat. And, still further, the condition or 
maximum efficiency of a water machine may be described as 
consisting in the machine being reversible, for that condition consists 
in the water entering the wheel without shock, and leaving it 
without velocity, a condition which, if exactly satisfied, would 
enable us, by reversing the motion of the water wheel, exactly to 
reverse the process to which the water is subjected, raising it without 
loss of energy from the low level to the high level by means of 
energy drawn from external sources. An imperfect water wheel 
may in like manner be described as non-reversible. 

The parallel here drawn is due to the celebrated Camot, to whom 
we also owe the conception of a reversible heat engine : but it applies 
more completely to Carnot's conception of the action of a heat 
engine than to its true action as now understood. Carnot was a 
believer (like most persons of his time) in the material nature of 
heat, and hence, when he speaks of heat descending from one level 
to another, none of it is regarded as disappearing in the process, but 
the work done is conceived as done at the expense of the difference 
of temperature : heat of high temperature possessing more energy 
(to use the language of modem science), than heat of low tempera- 
ture. We now know that this is not so ; the mechanical equivalent 
of the heat in the condenser of an engine is just the same as that of 
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the heat in the boiler, and hence difference of temperature does not 
in itself constitute energy, but is merely an essential condition that 
heat may be changed into work. But although temperature is not 
in itself energy, yet it is temperature which gives to heat its value 
for all useful purposes, so that the parallel in question still to a 
great extent holds good. The parallel is by some writers made 
closer by the introduction of certain ideal quantities called " heat^ 
weights," found by dividing quantities of heat by the corresponding 
absolute temperatures, but the " heat weight " appears to be such a 
purely artificial conception that we have not thought it desirable to 
introduce it here. 

59. An additional help towards the comprehension of the prin- 
ciples we have been trying to explain occurs in considering the action 
of the steam and ether engine actually used for marine propulsion, 
and only abandoned on account of the practical difficulties 
involved. 

Ether is a fluid which evaporates and produces vapour of con- 
siderable pressure at temperatures not exceeding the temperature of 
an ordinary condenser. Accordingly, the surface condenser of a steam 
engine may be used as the boiler of an ether engine, which will do 
work without the expenditure of any heat except that furnished by 
the exhaust steam of the steam engine ; the work so done will be so 
much clear gain, and the efficiency of the combined steam and ether 
engine will be greater than that of the steam engine alone. Now the 
reason of this is clearly that we make use of the difference of tem- 
perature, otherwise wasted, between the condenser of the steam 
engine and surrounding bodies. 

So, again, the hot gases of a furnace have a very high temperature, 
far higher than the temperature of the steam boiler by which the heat 
is utilised. If then we imagine a fluid to exist which, evaporated at 
or near, that temperature, produces vapour of considerable pressure, 
then that fluid might be used in an auxiliary engine, which received 
heat from the hot gases, and rejected heat into the steam boiler, which 
would serve as its condenser. In such a case the work done by 
the combination and the heat expended would be increased by equal 
quantities, and the efficiency would consequently be greater than 
that of the simple steam engine. 

Such auxiliary engines may involve practical difficulties, rendering 
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them incapable of being brought into practical use, but their concep- 
tion alone is sufficient to enable us to see how completely the 
power of a heat engine is dependent on difference of temperature, 
and how certain it is that the greater the difference of temperature 
the more efficient the engine must be, other things being equal. 
Moreover, we can see that every time difference of temperature 
is wasted, efficiency is wasted, or, in other words, that among the 
conditions of maximum efficiency must be those already stated, 
namely, that the steam, air, or other fluid must receive heat at the 
constant temperature of the source of heat, and rejed heat at the constant 
temperature of the receiver of heat. To put the same thing in other 
words : we must utilise, as far as possible, every available difference 
of temperature, just as, in the case of an hydraulic machine, we 
carefully utilise every part of the available fall 

The other condition, previously stated to be included in reversi- 
bility, has not perhaps been absolutely proved to be in all cases 
indispensable to maximum efficiency, but no doubt in all practical 
cases it is necessary that no part of the expansive energy of the fluid 
should be converted into kinetic energy by wholly or partially 
unbalanced expansion. 

Every possible condition, of whatever kind, however, is always 
included in the one word reversibility ; every heat engine which is 
completely reversible will be of maximum efficiency, though it 
may be difficult to prove, conversely, that the efficiency of every 
conceivable non-reversible engine is necessarily less. 

60. Let us now imagine the temperature T^ of the hot body, or 
source of heat, to be divided into n equal parts, and let us imagine 
a quantity of heat Q to flow from that body to a second body, the 

temperature of which is T^ (l j, then our results show that 

a quantity - of mechanical work is capable of being produced, 

and that^ consequently, if such conversion be effected, the quantity 

n - 1 
of heat . Q will pass into the second body. Now imagine a 

third body, the temperature of which is Tj (1 - - j, and let this heat 
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pass from the second body to the third body ; then the heat capable 
of being turned into work is 



n 



.Q.tl. 






that is - as before. This process may be.continued indefinitely, and 

we thus see that — 

If the temperature of a source of heat be divided into any number of 
equal parts, then the effect of each of these parts in causing uxrrk to be 
perform>ed is the same. 

It is in this form that Rankine enunciates the second law of 
thermodynamics, and his view may be illustrated by the analogy 
just considered between the diflTerence of level, which causes work to 
be performed by an hydraulic machine, and the difference of tem- 
perature which causes work to be performed by a heat engine. 
Each foot of fall in a water wheel is equally effective in doing work 
by means of the water wheel, and just so each degree of temperature 
passed through during the passage of heat from a hot body to a cold 
one is equally effective in causing work to be done by a heat engine 
working by means of this heat. 

The temperatures in question are, as our investigation shows, to 
be measured on the perfect gas thermometer, which is therefore 
entitled to be considered as a definite measure of temperature. 
Temperature, being by its nature incapable of direct measurement, 
can only be measured by considering some physical effect which 
difference of temperature produces ; thus the ordinary mode of 
measurement is by observing the expansion which bodies undergo 
when their temperature is raised. This, however, is inconvenient 
for scientific purposes, since no two thermometers give exactly the 
same results ; for instance, the mercurial and air thermometers, if 
graduated to indicate correctly the temperatures of melting ice and 
of water boiling under a given pressure, will be found to differ at 
intermediate temperatures. We must, therefore, consider some 
other physical effect due to difference of temperature, and the only 
one known to be independent of the particular body operated on is 
the power, of which we have just been speaking, which difference of 
temperature possesses of converting heat into work. If equal 
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intervals of temperature be understood to mean equal capability of 
converting heat into work, we get a scale of temperature, which 
may, with propriety, be called dbsoltUe, and which, as our investiga- 
tion shows, coincides with that of the perfect gas thermometer, that 
is (sensibly) with the air thermometer ; and the term '^ absolute,'' 
already applied to temperature measured in this way, is hereby 
justified. 

Performance of a Perfect Heat Engine, Application to the Steam 

Engine. 

61. Thus we see that if a heat engine be perfect, its efficiency 

. T - T 

is — ^ — ^, where 7\ Tg are the absolute temperatures between which 

the engine works ; or if {7 be the work done in a given time, Q the 
heat expended in the same time, 

Q = r^ '^ ^. 

hence the expenditure of heat per H.P. per minute is given by 

T 
Q = 42-75 . ^ — ^r • (thermal units), 

a formula which gives the least amount of heat necessary to produce 
the given power, so long as we are restricted to work within the 
given limits of temperature. Let us now consider what those limits 
of temperature are in the case of the steam engine. 

The inferior limit T^ can in no case be less than the temperature 
of the atmosphere, and in the case of the condensing steam engine 
may be taken as 100** F., which is about the temperature of the 
condenser. Du Tremblay, indeed, virtually lowered this temperature 
to 60° F., or thereabouts, by the addition of an ether engine working 
between the temperature of the exhaust steam and the temperature 
of condensation of ether ; but on account of the practical difficulties 
attending the use of ether, this plan is not likely to come into 
ordinary use. In the non-condensing steam engine, T^ is the 
^'^mperature corresponding to the atmospheric pressure, that is to 
sa -, 212° F. 

The superior limit Ti in a simple steam engine, is the temperature 
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of the boiler ; for although the hot gases of the furnace have a vastly 
higher temperature (say t\ yet the power of turning heat into work, 
due to the difference of temperature t - 7\, cannot be realised by 
the arrangements of an ordinary steam engine. In order to realise 
it, it would be necessary to have a fluid which evaporates at a 
temperature t of say lOOO"" F., and condenses at a temperature a 
little above that of an ordinary steam boiler. Such temperatures 
are impracticable in practice, and hence the superior limit must be, as 
stated, the temperature of the boiler. 

The annexed table shows the performance of various descriptions 
of perfect heat engines working under various circumstances, ex- 
pressed in thermal units per I.H.P. per minute, and also in terms of 
the consumption of coal. 

The consumption of coal will of course depend on the quality of 
the coal and the efficiency of the boiler. In seeking a theoretical 
limit to the amount of power which can be produced from a pound 
of coal, it is perhietps proper to consider the efficiency of the boiler 
unity, in which case, if we adopt pure carbon as the standard quality 
of coal, the consumption will be given by 

60 



(7 = 



14,500' 



The total heat of combustion of actual coal is sometimes nearly 
10 per cent, greater than that of carbon, but is more often less. 

The table, then, shows the consumption of a perfect engine and 
boiler under the circumstances indicated : to provide for losses 
connected with the boiler, from 30 to 50 per cent, must be added to 
the niunbers given. 

When a superheater is used, the superior temperature will of 
course be that of the superheater, which will not then correspond to 
the boiler pressure. 

The sixth column shows the efficiency, from which it appears 
that, in the best possible steam engine, unless the steam be super- 
heated considerably, at least two-thirds of the whole heat expended 
is wasted, the waste arising from no fault in the construction or 
nature of the engine, but solely from the narrow limits of temperature 
within which we are restricted to work. To obtain a better result 
it will be indispensable to overcome in some way or other the 
practical difficulties which exist in emplopng unusual temperatures. 
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Pkrpormancb op a Perfect Heat Engine. 



Description of Engine. 


Superior 
Temperature. 


Boiler Premure 
absolute. 


Thermal Unita 
per I.H.P. per 

Pounds of Car- 
bon per I.H.P. 
per Hour. 


1 


Heat reiected 
per LH.P. per 


' 


401 


250 


195 


806 • 


'219 


152 


Non-conden8ing steam 


363 


160 


233 


964 • 


183 


190 


engine. 
Inferior temperature, 
212^ 


341 
312 


120 
80 


266 1' 
329 1- 


10 
36 


161 
130 


223 

286 


1 


287 


55 


427 1" 


•77 ' 


100 


384 




341 


120 


143 


'592 • 


299 


100 


Condensing steam en- 

• 


324 


95 


150 


'621 • 


'285 


107 


gine. 
Inferior temperature, 
100^ 


293 
250 


60 
30 


167 
203 


'691 « 
■840 • 


'256 
'211 


124 
160 


Steam and ether en-' 

gine. 
Inferior temperature, ( 

60\ 


228 

341 
293 


20 

120 
60 


230 

122 
138 


'952 

•505 
•571 


•186 

•351 
•309 


187 

79-3 
95 3 


Air engine. | 

Inferior temperature, > 

60^ / 


660 


• . 


79-8 


•33 


•536 


37-1 



Again, the expenditure of heat in a perfect steam engine, as 
shown by the fourth column, is much less than than that of an actual 
engine under the same circumstances, showing that faults in the 
construction of the engine or the treatment of the steam must exist, 
which, at least theoretically, are remediable. This is shown in a 
striking manner by comparing the performance of a perfect engine 
working at 95 lbs. per square inch absolute, with that of the same 
engine working as in Chapter III. (page 51). Here the boiler 
pressure is the same and also the condenser temperature, yet the 
expenditiure of heat is, even at the greatest expansion theoretically 
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available, 236 thermal units per I.H.P. per minute, instead of 150 
as in the perfect engine. The exhaust waste is here not included, 
and the loss arises from improper application of heat and excess back 
pressure, as will be explained fully in a later chapter. 

The table further shows that the gain by the use of steam of high 
pressure is not very greats because the temperature of steam at high 
pressure increases but slowly with the pressure. The theoretical 
gain by the addition of a condenser, on the other hand, is very large ; 
but it will be seen hereafter that the condensing engine is a much 
more imperfect machine than the non-condensing, so that much of 
that gain cannot be realised in practice. When the temperature is 
low the pressure is low, and this renders it more difficult to approach 
in practice the theoretical efficiency. 

62. We will now consider the case of a steam engine working 
under conditions of maximum efficiency. 



g . ^ 



Fig. 19. 



SOZ'^t^' 



69 Z 



21Z* m n 



-«•«— 4 



44 7 
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The figure (Fig. 19) shows the indicator diagram of an engine of 
maximum efficiency, X being the line fl-om which pressures are 
measured, and Y the line from which volumes are measured. At 
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the point 1 the pressure and volume of 1 lb. of water in the boiler 
are represented, which water, during admission, is evaporated at 
constant pressure, as represented by the straight line 1 2, the other 
extremity 2 of which represents the pressure and volume of the 
steam produced. The steam is then cut off, and expansion takes 
place without gain or loss of heat till the pressure has faUen to 3, 
which must be supposed the pressure in a surface condenser. At the 
end of the stroke the piston returns, and condensation takes place 
under that same constant pressure. 

So far the diagram is exactly the same as an ordinary indicator 
diagram in which expansion has been carried to its extreme limit, 
namely, till the pressure has fallen to the pressure of the condenser. 
But now, instead of the condensation being complete, we must 
imagine it stopped at a suitable point 4, and the mixture of steam 
and water compressed without gain or loss of heat until it becomes 
once more water of the pressure and temperature of the water in 
the boiler. Then, if we suppose the condensed steam returned into 
the boiler, the process may be repeated indefinitely. The diagram 
is drawn to suit the particular case in which the engine is working 
between the temperatures 302' and 212" : the possibility of the 
supposed operations and the manner in which the numerical data 
are obtained will be shown hereafter (page 217). 

Evidently this engine satisfies the conditions of maximum 

efficiency, for it receives all its heat at the constant temperature (T{) 

of the boiler, and rejects all its heat at the constant temperature (T^) 

of the condenser, and is moreover in all other respects reversible, 

T - T 
Hence its efficiency must be -^ — - , but the heat expended per 

1 lb. of steam is L^ , the latent heat of evaporation of water at the 
absolute temperature T^ , therefore we have 

T -' T 
Work done per lb. of steam = — i-= — . Lj , 

which work is represented geometrically, as usual, by the area 1, 2, 

3, 4 of the indicator diagram, 

T - T 
.'. Area of Diagram = ^ _, — - . L^ 

Thi&j equation leads to an extremely important result, for let us 
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suppose that T^ is very nearly equal to Tg, then the area of the 
diagram is very nearly 

where PiPg are the pressures corresponding to the temperatures 
7\ T3 of saturated steam, v-^ the specific volume of saturated steam 
at Tj , and 8 the specific volume of liquid water. Then we have 

(A - -Ps) («i - «) = A • ^^-' ; 

or if A P be the rise of pressiu*e corresponding to a very small rise 
of temperature A T, 

A T 

in which equation the suffixes are omitted as no longer required. 
The consumption of steam in a perfect steam engine, working as 
just described, is given by 

where L^ is the latent heat of evaporation at Ty The consumption 
of steam is a measure of performance which is always inaccurate, 
because a pound of steam requires a different amount of heat to 
produce it, according to the temperature of evaporation and the 
temperature of the feed water. In the present case the feed is raised 
in temperature by compression instead of by direct application of 
heat^ and consequently each pound of steam requires much less heat 
to produce it. Hence an engine might be conceived which consumed 
less steam while at the same time, not being perfect, its expenditure 
of heat was greater. The total heat of evaporation JT^ - Hq is some- 
times used, for this reason, as a divisor instead of L^, but the best 
measure of the performance of an engine is the quantity of heat 
expended per I.H.P. per minute ; the consumption of steam should 
only be used as a measure of comparative performance when the tem- 
perature of the feed is nearly the same in the cases compared. 

Vapour Engines. 

63. The indicator diagram just given (page 143) for the case of 
a steam engine working under conditions of maximum efficiency 

L 
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applies to all engines employing a volatile fluid which, daring the 
cycle of the engine, is alternately evaporated and condensed. The 
maximum efficiency of all such engines is given by the same formula, 
and the latent heat of evaporation is connected with the pressure, 
density, and temperature in the same way, so that with the same 
notation as in the preceding article we find, from the result just 
given, 

a very important formula, true for all fluids, and which may be even 
employed in the case of the fusion of a solid. 

Engines which employ a volatile fluid as the working agent may 
be described generally as Vapour Engines ; they form a distinct class 
of thermodynamic machines, of which the steam engine is the 
principal example. They possess the great advantage that the com- 
pression part of their cycle absorbs only a small part of the energy 
given out in the expansion part. So far as thermodynamic effici- 
ency is concerned this is unimportant, but the bulk and friction 
of the machine are much diminished, as may be seen from what 
was said in the case of air engines. 

A vapour engine, therefore, is generally the most economical 
heat engine. The kind of fluid makes no difference so far as 
thermodynamic efficiency is concerned, but in practice many things 
have to be considered of which the pressure due to a given tempera- 
ture is one of the most important. If that pressure be too low for 
the temperature it is intended to use, the bulk of the machine and 
various losses of the nature of friction will be too great. Hence the 
kind of fluid chosen will depend chiefly on the range of temperature 
it is desired to utilise. For such temperatures as are used in non- 
condensing steam engines no fluid is so suitable as water, the 
efficiency of such engines in practice being very considerable as 
compared with that of a perfect engine working between the same 
temperatures. In condensing steam engines the pressure at the 
lower part of the range of temperature is too low and a different 
fluid would be advantageous, while to utilise differences of tempera- 
ture below 100° F. a more volatile fluid is indispensably necessary. 
No such fluid has hitherto been found suitable for the purpose, 
and such differences of temperature are consequently at present 
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altogether wasted. To utilise high temperatxires, say above 400*", 
some form of gas engine must be employed, for in steam engines 
such temperatures are injurious to the working parts. And it must 
further be remembered that the action of the sides of the cylinder 
might possibly be much diminished by the use of a working fluid 
other than steam. Apart from considerations such as these, the 
kind of fluid is immaterial. 



Performance of a Reversed Heat Engine, Reversed Fapowr Engines. 

64. A thermodynamic machine is capable of being worked either 
forwards or backwards, and most actual machines occur in both 
forms. In the first case a ciurent of heat flows from a hot body 
to a cold body, and a fraction of it is converted into mechanical 
energy : the machine is then a heat engine, by means of which we 
derive mechanical energy from heat. In the second case the 
direction of the current is reversed, so that heat flows from a cold 
body to a hot body in consequence of a supply of mechanical energy 
from external bodies. The machine is then commonly employed for 
refrigerating purposes, and for this reason is called a " refrigerating 
machine "; but it might also be called a "warming machine," being 
capable of being used for the production of warmth by heat derived 
from cold surrounding objects. 

When the thermodynamic machine is perfect, the relation 
between the quantity of heat flowing in the current and the me- 
chanical energy generated or absorbed, is exactly the same in 
whichever direction the machine is worked, being dependent solely 
on the interval of temperature bridged over by the machine and the 
temperature of the current. All the results given in the table, 
page 142, are, therefore, capable of being used for a reversed heat- 
engine when properly interpreted. As, however, the limits of 
temperature are generally quite different in the two cases, being 
much lower in the reversed engine, it is advisable to make a fresh 
calculation. 

The annexed table gives numerical results in two cases. In the 
first a perfect refrigerating machine is employed to abstract heat 
from some liquid not easily frozen, at a temperature of IQ"" F., and 
discharge it into the atmosphere at 67' F. The table shows the heat 
abstracted per H.P. per minute, corresponding to the ** heat rejected " 

T. 2 
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in the heat engine of the preceding table. The cold liquid is 

supposed to be employed to produce ice from water at the atmospheric 

temperature, and the table shows the weight of ice per H.P. per 

hour. 

Performance of a Reversed Heat Engine. 



Temperatures. 


Thermal Unite per 
H.P. per Minute. 


Lbs. of 
Ice per 

H.P. 
per 

Hour. 


1 

Cubic 
Feet of 

Warm 
Air per 
Minute. 


Effi- 


T| 


T, 


Abstracted. 


Supplied. 


ciency. 


528 = 67° F. 
553 = 92° F. 


480= 19° F. 
493 = 32 °F. 


427 
351 


470 
394 


146-6 

• • 


• • 

382 


10 

9-22 



In the second case a reversed heat engine is employed to warm 
air derived from the atmosphere at 32°, the temperature desired 
being 92° F., so that the air is warmed 60°. The table shows the 
heat supplied per H.P. per minute corresponding to the " heat 
expended " in the heat engine, and also the number of cubic feet of 
air which, theoretically, might be warmed at constant pressure by 
this amount of heat. A comparison of these results with the 
corresponding results for the heat engine is not without interest, for 
it shows that, ideally, a horse-power may be produced by an expendi- 
ture of heat of about 80 thermal units per minute, and employed to 
generate about 400 thermal units per minute, that is, about five 
times as much, the difference being drawn from the atmosphere. 
When, therefore, we warm our houses by the direct action of heat 
derived from combustible bodies, we waste by far the greater part 
of it by making no use of the high temperature at which the heat is 
generated, a small quantity of heat at high temperature being ideally 
capable of raising a large quantity to a moderate temperature. 

The last column of the table shows the " efficiency " — ^using this 
term in the same sense in which it is used in the case of a heat 
engine. In the warming machine we see that the supply of heat is 
9 • 22 times the heat equivalent of the mechanical energy supplied by 
water-power or some other motor, a number which is the reciprocal 
of the "efficiency" of the coresponding heat engine. In the 
refrigerating machine the heat abstracted, which in this case measures 
the value of the machine, is 10 times the heat equivalent of the 
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power of the motor. Further remarks will be made on this point at 
the close of the present chapter. 

65. As already explained at some length, the difficulty of 
economically heating and cooling large masses of air, and internal 
friction, render a reversed air engine an inefficient refrigerating 
machine so far as regards economy of power. They are, therefore, 
frequently replaced by reversed vapour engines. 

The diagram of a reversible vapour engine ha* already been given 
(Fig. 19, page 143), and we have only to choose a suitable vapour to 
employ. 

(1) A reversed steam engine may be used as an ice-making 
machine, working between the limits of 32° and say 95°, but the 
corresponding pressure limits are very low, being only about 12J^ 
and 116 lbs. on the sqiuirefooL Hence the machine is only suitable 
for use on a small scale.* 

(2) In the case of ether the pressures at the limits of temperature 
just mentioned are much more convenient, being about 3^ and 15 lbs. 
on the square inch respectively, and an ether machine has con- 
sequently been used to a considerable extent. The principal objec- 
tion appears to be the inflammable character of the fluid, which has 
occasioned several accidents. 

(3) More recently anhydrous ammonia has been used to a great 
extent, though in warm climates the pressure is somewhat excessive, 
being about 4^ and 13^ atmospheres at the limits stated above. This 
machine will now be briefly noticed. 

The essential parts of the machine are (1) a double-acting, 
compressing pump, driven by a steam engine, which forces ammonia 
gas into (2) a condenser consisting of a coil of iron piping surrounded 
by circulating water which abstracts the necessary amount of heat. 
These operations are represented in the diagram, Fig. 19, by the com- 
pression curve 32 and the horizontal line 21. A small orifice at the 
further end of the condensing coil now allows the liquefied ammonia 
to escape at high pressure into a continuation pipe which leads to 
(3) the refrigerator, consisting of a second coil of piping placed in a 
refrigerating tank containing brine. During this operation the liquid 
ammonia evaporates, in consequence of the fall of pressure, and 

* A description, with illustrations, of one of these machines by Messrs. 
Southby & Blythe, will be found in the Engineer for December 28th, 1888. 
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absorbs heat from the brine, which is thereby cooled to any desired 
extent. The first part of this operation, which would otherwise be 
represented by the curve 14 in the diagram, is irreversible, but the 
second part is represented by the horizontal line 43. The gas now 
passes back into the compressing pump and the cycle recommences. 

The cycle of this machine is by no means perfect, and besides 
there are losses from the friction of the long coils of piping and 
leakage of heat into the refrigerating tank. A machine of this class 
on the Lindl system is said to require 30 H.P. (effective) to produce 
1 ton of ice per hour, which is equivalent to about 75 lbs. per 
H.P. per hour. If this estimate be correct, we find, on comparison 
with the result given above for an ideally perfect machine, that 
the " true " efficiency is about 50 per cent. 

The irreversibility of a part of the cycle is due to the absence of 
.a pump similar to the feed pimip of a steam engine : if this could be 
provided the machine might evidently be used as a heat engine in 
cold climates. Little has been as yet done to utilise differences of 
temperature such as that between the condenser of a steam engine 
and the atmosphere. An ammonia engine must be very perfectly 
closed from the nature of the gas, and the mechanical difficulties of 
making it so appear to have been completely overcome in the Lind6 
machine, the loss of ammonia in which is very small. 

Efficiency of Thermodynamic Machines in general, 

66. We are now enabled to give a complete answer to the 
question which forces itself on our attention on first commencing 
the study of heat engines, as to the cause of the low apparent 
efficiency of these miachines. We find that no direct method of 
converting heat energy into mechanical energy exists or is even 
conceivable : such direct conversion would involve a manipulation 
of the ultimate atoms of which matter is composed, which may be 
compared with an attempt to reverse the unbalanced expansion of an 
elastic fiuid (page 129) but which is still less conceivable. The only 
way in which the conversion can be accomplished is by a machine 
which utilises some difference of temperature which is available 
to us, by means of a current of heat, the magnitude of which is 
greater the smaller the difference of temperature, and which is 
always greater than the mechanical energy generated. The ratio of 
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the energy generated to the flowing current which, in the first 
instance, we call the " eflSciency " of the engine, though it may be 
regarded as a measure of ahsoluU perfomuiThce^ is in no sense a measure 
of perfection, that is, it is not the true efficiency. It has no other 
signification than the values greater than unity which we obtain for 
the apparent efficiency in a refrigerating machine, and would more 
properly be described as a Co-efficient of Performance. The true 
efficiency of a thermodynamic machine can only be obtained by 
comparison with that of a reversible machine working between the 
same limits of temperature. 

Thus we find that a imit of heat, though it always possesses a 
certain definite mechanical equivalent, the same in all circumstances, 
has a mechanical value which is only definite when the temperatures 
are known between which the heat can be used. This value is the 
amount of energy exerted by a perfect engine working between 
those temperatures, and with given temperatures is entirely indepen- 
dent of the kind of machine employed. 

And, conversely, a given quantity of mechanical energy, though 
always equivalent to a certain definite amount of thermal energy, has 
a thermal valu^ which is much greater, being the sum of the equiva- 
lent and a quantity of heat, generally much more considerable, 
which by a perfect thermodynamic machine can, ideally, be drawn 
out of cold bodies and applied to useful purposes at any temperature 
which we desire. 

Finally, it is of much importance to remark that^ as far as air 
and gas engines are concerned, the conclusions we have arrived at 
are independent of the indirect reasoning by which Camot's principle 
is established, and might have been derived at once from the investi- 
gations relating to these machines in the preceding chapter. All 
that the reasoning in question shows is, that all bodies alike must 
be so constituted as to render these conclusions true in all cases. 
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CHAPTER VL 

GENERATION AND EXPANSION OF STEAM. 

A DETAILED comparison between the operation of a perfect steam 
engine and the steam engine as it actually exists will be instituted 
in a later chapter : for the present, however, we proceed to consider, 
more fully, various questions relating to the formation of steam and 
the thermodynamic changes occuring in saturated steam and 
mixtures of steam and water during expansion in a steam cylinder. 

Calculation of the Density of Steam, 

67. First of all it will be shown that the formula already obtained 

(page 145) — 

A T 

may be used to find the density of dry saturated steam of given 
pressure. 

In Table la the pressure in lbs. per square inch is given for any 
temperature,^ and, besides, the rise of pressure for V rise of tempera- 
ture. By multiplication by 144 we get A P, when A T = 1°, and 
by the addition of two consecutive results the value of A P is 
obtained for 2°, corresponding approximately to the intermediate 
temperature : but L is known from Eegnault's experiments, hence 
i; - s is determined. 

For example, to calculate the voliune of 1 lb. of steam at a 
pressure of 25 lbs. on the square inch. Here the corresponding 
temperature is 240" Fahr., and the value of A P for 2** is 

A P = (-458 + '452) 144 = 131 lbs. on the square foot ; 
also by Table lib the latent heat of evaporation per lb. is 

L = 730,700 - 550 = 730,150; 
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therefore, using the formula found above, 

_.^. . 730,150x2 

1,460,300 

whence putting s = * 016 we get to two places of decimals, 

V = 15-92, 

closely agreeing with the result given in the density table. To 
obtain very accurate results by this method it is necessary, in order 
to obtain a more approximate value of AP, to use a formula 
derived from one of the formulse representing the relation between 
pressure and temperature, instead of resorting to the table, because 
the diiferences are not given by the table with sufficient accuracy 
and (especially at high temperature) the interval of 2"" is not 
sufficiently small. This is further explained in the Appendix. 

It is by this method that the density of steam is found by cal- 
culation, as mentioned in Chapter I. The possible errors in the 
calculation are as follows : — 

(1) The mechanical equivalent of heat is taken as 772. As 
stated in Chapter II. this value is certainly very approximate, and 
there is good reason to believe that the maximum possible error here 
is less than one-half per cent. From the formula it is clear that the 
calculated values of the density of steam are all in the same propor- 
tion, subject to any error occasioned in this way. 

(2) The temperatures were measured by Regnault in his experi- 
ments on a thermometer of real air, whereas in the formula 
temperatures are measured by a thermometer in which a perfectly 
gaseous body is used. The error here cannot be estimated precisely, 
and will be different at different parts of the scale ; but there is 
reason to believe that such error is very small. Also the position 
assumed for the absolute zero is open to possible error not exceeding 
a degree centigrade. Some particulars on these points will be found 
in the Appendix. 

Subject to these observations the density of steam is calculated 
with the same degree of accuracy that Begnault's experiments were 
made ; and although no calorimetrical experiments can be expected 
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to be free from minute errors, yet it is certain that the accuracy 
actually attained was very great : so that the density of steam 
determined in this way must be "within (probably we may say) one 
per cent, of the truth for steam of the same degree of dryness as 
that experimented on by Eegnault. The precautions taken by 
Regnault to secure dry steam were explained in a former chapter, 
and it is probable that the steam from an ordinary steam boiler is 
usually not free from suspended moisture, in which case its latent 
heat will be less and its density greater, as before stated. 

The densities of steam at different pressures are tabulated by 
Rankine in his work on the Steam Engine ; they differ by minute 
quantities from the results given by continental writers who mostly 
base their work on Clausius' investigations made independently at 
about the same time. The densities given in Table III., and certain 
quantities in Table TV. dependent on them, are derived from Ran- 
kine's results, as more exact values are not attainable in the present 
state of our knowledge. It is much to be wished that a further 
direct experimental investigation should be made of the density of 
steam. 

In Chapter II. the internal work done during evaporation at con- 
stant temperature was expressed by means of an equivalent pressure 
on the piston, called, for brevity, the "internal work pressure." 
The same equation which furnishes the density of steam likewise 

fiuTiishes the value of this pressure. For let P be this pressure, 
then 

Internal Work =P{v-s)\ 

External Work = P (y s) \ 

Heat Expended = L ; 

whence 

an equation which furnishes a easy means of calculating P, which, it 
will be observed, is just the same whether the evaporation be partial 
or whether it be complete : that is to say, the values of P are not 
subject to any such uncertainty as may be considered to exist 
respecting the density of steam, except that the scale of Regnault's 
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air thermometer is supposed identical with that of a perfect gas 
thermometer. 

Table V. gives the intemal-work-pressure during evaporation 
at various constant pressures in lbs. per square foot and lbs. per 
square inch, together with the diiferences needful for interpolation. 
It has been calculated from a formula derived from Kankine's 
formula for the pressure of steam (see Appendix), but a result in 
close agreement may be obtained by the use of Table la together 
with the formula just now given. 

The ratio F :P is given in another column of the same table, it 
is the number denoted by k in Chapters IL and III., and given in 
Table III., for various temperatures. This ratio may likewise be 
obtained direct from Table la, for from the above equation 

 P P&.T 
which also may be written 

ife.MiogPI_i. 

A (log T) 

Numerical examples will be found at the end of the table. A 
simple formula for k is given on page 175. 

Generation of Steam in a Closed Boiler. 

68. ITie question of the evaporation of water in a closed vessel 
has been already considered in the simple case in which the quantity 
of water is so small in proportion to the size of the vessel that all 
the water can be converted into steam without producing excessive 
pressure. It was then shown that the heat required completely to 
evaporate the water could be found without difficulty ; but it was 
not shown how to find the heat required partially to evaporate the 
water, a case of some interest, involving as it does the expenditure 
of heat in getting up steam to a given pressure in a steam boiler, 
and the rate at which the pressure will rise when the safety valves 
are fastened down and the engine is standing. 

Let the water-room in a boiler be m times the steam room, then 
if 5 be as usual the volume of a lb. of water, it is clear that for 
each cubic foot of water in the boiler before sensible evaporation 
commences there will be 1 + l/m cubic feet of total room for water and 
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steam together, and the volume of 1 lb. of water and steam together 
must therefore be 

V = . s, 

m 

which volume remains constantly the same during the whole operation. 
Now it has been already shown, in Art. 12, that when water is 
partially evaporated at constant pressure, the internal work done, 
reckoned from water at 32°, is 

I=h + P(r- 5), 

where P is the internal-work-pressure in lbs. per square foot, ^'is the 
volume of 1 lb. of the mixture of steam and water, and h has the 
usual meaning. Substituting for V 

m 

a formula which gives the internal work done in producing 1 lb. of 
the mixture from water at 32^, when the process takes place at 
constant pressure. But it has been repeatedly explained that the same 
amount of internal work is done, however the process of evaporation is 
conducted, and therefore, since in the present case no external work 
is done, this formula gives for each lb. of weight of the contents of 
the boiler the heat expended in getting up steam from water at 
32°. If the water originally have any other temperature t^ then the 
corresponding value of / must be substracted, so that the heat 
expended (Q) is 

= A - A + J? . (F- P.) foot lbs. 

It will be convenient to have the result in thermal units, which is 
easily obtained by division by 772, whence we have, when the 
temperature t^ is so low that Pq is small enough to be disregarded 

Q = h - hn + ^^rrr — . P thermal unitp, 
^ 772 m ' 

in which h^ \ must now of course be taken from the thermal unit 
table. Finally, by writing 

P = 144^ and s = -016 
the convenient formula 
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is obtained for the expenditure of heat in getting up steam to 
temperature t from water at temperature t^. The first two terms in 
this formula represent the heat which would have been expended if 
the formation of steam had been completely prevented by the appli- 
cation of sufficient pressure to the surface of the water ; the second 
term (always relatively small) is the correction necessary to provide 
for the formation of steam. 

In steam boilers it appears that m is seldom, if ever, less than 
unity : that is to say, that the boiler is rarely less than half full, and 
is usually much more. Putting then m = 1 as the case in which the 
correction is greatest, and taking the values of p from Table Y. at 
the end of the book, we obtain the results shown in the annexed 
table, assuming the boiler when cold to be at temperature 60°. 



p 

(Absolute). 


Q 
(Thermal 

Units). 


t-t. 


From 50 lbs. 
pressure. 


6', 


250 


353-7 


341 


129 


98 


140 


301-2 


293 


76-5 


58 


90 


265-8 


260 


41-1 


31 


50 


224-7 


221 






25 


182-2 


180 







If the temperature of the boiler when cold is not 60°, but a 
different temperature, then the results of the table are to be modified 
by the addition of the difference when below, or the substraction 
when above, 60°. The third column of the table shows the value of 
/ - Iq, which is less, partly on account of the specific heat of water 
being greater than unity, so that ^ — A^ is greater than ^ — ^q, and 
partly on account of the correction spoken of above. It will be seen 
that the increase of Q due to these two causes is not of great 
importance, and hence for practical purposes may often be neglected. 

The heat necessary to raise steam at one given pressure to steam 
at another pressure is foimd by taking the difference of the corre- 
sponding values of Q, Thus, for exao^ple, let us suppose a boiler 
working at 50 lbs. pressure absolute, and let it be asked what 
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amount of heat is required to raise the pressure by a given amount ; 
then we have only to subtract the value of Q for 60 lbs. from its 
value for the new pressure. The fourth column of the table shows 
the result for the pressures indicated, from which we see that a 
comparatively small amount of heat is required to produce a great 
increase of pressure. 

The time occupied in raising the pressure can be found when we 
know the amount of heat furnished by the furnace, and the cubic 
contents of the boiler. The proportion which the water contained 
in a boiler bears to the evaporation in a given time appears to vary 
a good deal, according to the size and t3rpe of boiler, and even in 
boilers of the same size and type. According to Armstrong's rule 
for flue boilers, the water-room of a boiler should be 131^ times the 
volume of water evaporated per hour, or 810 times the volume 
evaporated per minute, in which case the weight of water in the 
boiler would also be 810 times the weight evaporated per minute. 
Now, the total heat of evaporation of water from 100* at the 
temperature corresponding to 50 lbs. pressure is 1068 thermal units ; 
and therefore, assuming the evaporation equally active and efficient 
when the stop valves and safety valves are closed, the time in 
minutes necessary to raise the pressure to p lbs. on the square inch 
will be found by multiplying by 810 and dividing by 1068, the 
results of which operation appear in the fifth column of the table, 
headed ^ ; from which it appears that in half an hour the pressiu'e 
will have risen to almost 90 lbs. per square inch ; in an hour, to 
more than 140 lbs. per square inch; and in an hour and forty 
minutes, to over 250 lbs. per square inch. 

The last residt shows the rapidity with which the pressure rises 
when we have to do with high-pressure steam, the increase of 
temperature being approximately proportional to the time, but the 
increase of pressure far more rapid.* The time occupied in getting 
up steam to 50 lbs. pressure from water at 60° is, on the same 
principle, about 2| hours. These results are confirmed by experience 
for stationary boilers of the type indicated. 

In tubular boilers, the water-room is generally much less than 
that given by Armstrong's rule, and the times required are con- 

* An experiment made by the late Sir W. Falrbairn in 1853, on a locomotive, 
agrees clo«ely with this theoretical conclusion. See Useful Information for 
Engineers f 2nd edition, p. 821. 
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sequently less than those given. The principles explained are, 
however, sufficient to enable any particular case to be calculated at 
pleasure. 

69. If in the formula for Q we consider a rise of temperature of 
r, we then get the "specific heat at constant volume " of a mixture 
of steam and water. The formula may then be written. 

A(2 = AA+ ^^ 



335 w' 



in which the value of A A is given in the table for h, being the specific 
heat of water at the temperature considered, and A p, which for an 
increase of 1 lb. is given in Table V., is easily found by multiplying 
the tabular result by the value of A^ given in Table la for the 
temperature indicated. Thus, for example, to find the specific heat 
at constant volume of the contents of a boiler at pressure 100 lbs. 
per square inch. Here, from the tables, 

A^=l-03, A^=l-39, 

and the tabular value of A ^ is 8*66, 

., ^g = 1.03 + l:^^«-:«« = 1-03 + :^«; 

or if the boiler be half full, as before, 

AG= 1-066 nearly. 

70. Another question closely connected with the subject of the 
present chapter is to find the amoimt of heat necessary to dry a 
given volume of moist steam. Let 1 — a; be the weight of suspended 
moisture in a lb. of steam of pressive P\ then, assuming the value 
ot Pv approximately constant, 

PW = Pv : v= F^, 

where P is the pressure when the steam has become dry, v the 
corresponding volume, F^ = v^ z the original volume, hence 

P^ 
P = — 

X 

andAP = pi-i^ 

X 
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gives the increase of pressure, very approximately, necessary to dry 
the steam at constant volume. 

To obtain the heat needful we have 

= AA + xt;i A? 

from which numerical results can readily be computed by aid of the 
tables. 

For example, suppose steam of 60 lbs. pressure to contain 10 
per cent, of suspended moisture, how much heat is required to dry 
it at constant volume ? Here x = * 9 and hence 

so that the pressure rises to 66f approximately. The corresponding 
rise of temperature is 7' nearly, whence, referring to Table lib, the 

value of A A is 

A ^ = 7 X 793 = 6551 foot lbs. 

Also referring to Table V., we find for A F 

AP =»^ X 1327 = 8847 lbs. on the square foot. 

o 
.-. A0 = 5551 + •9t;i.8847. 

Also v^ at the pressure of 60 lbs. is 7 cubic feet nearly. 

.-. AQ= 5551 + 6-3 x 8847 

= 5561 + 55,736 = 61,287 foot lbs. 
= 79*4 thermal units nearly. 

which determines the required amount of heat. It will be seen that 
the term representing the evaporation of the water is much greater 
than that representing the elevation of temperature. 

Eospatision of Dry Saturated Steam. 

71. As explained in Chapter III. and confirmed by universal 
experience, the expansion curve of steam is approximately a common 
hyperbola ; but I now propose to consider this question more fully 
by investigating the law of expansion under given circumstances. 
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and conversely the circumstances under which steam will expand 
according to a given law. 

In the case of air, it has been already shown that the law of 
expansion depends on the amount of heat (if any) received or lost 
by the air at each step of the expansion. Precisely the same thing 
takes place in the case of steam, and the question reduces itself to 
this : to find the law of expansion when the heat received or lost 
is given, and conversely, to find the heat which must be supplied or 
abstracted in order that the expansion curve may be of given form. 
Of this question we shall now consider certain ideal cases, commencing 
as usual with the simplest ; the cases most often occurring in practice 
being too complex to be discussed at the commencement of the subject. 

First in order of simplicity is the case in which the steam is 
supposed always dry and saturated during the whole progress of 
the expansion ; and the question to be answered will be as to the 
amount of heat, to be supplied from without, to keep the steam in 
the state supposed. 

Here the law of expansion is expressed approximately by the 
equation 

pif = constant, 

being the approximate relation which, according to Art. 5, always 
connects the pressure and volume of saturated steam so long as it 
remains dry. Probably the easiest way of constructing the curve is 
to take the volumes corresponding to given pressures from Table IIL, 
and setting them off along the volume axis X (Fig. 20), to set up 
the corresponding pressures as ordinates ; then a curve drawn 
through the extremities of the ordinates will be the expansion curve, 
which, as the form of the equation shows, does not differ greatly 
from an hyperbola : though other methods may also be adopted, one 
of which will be mentioned presently. In drawing the curve for a 
very great range of pressure, it is advisable to represent the upper 
part and lower part on different scales for the sake of distinctness. 
Fig. 20 represents the part of the curve which lies between the pres- 
sures 60 * 4 and 8 * 38 lbs. on the square inch absolute ; in this case the 
volume increases from 7 cubic feet to 44 • 6 cubic feet, showing a 
ratio of expansion of about 6*37. The dotted curve A Bq lying 
above the expansion curve A B represents an hyperbola drawn 
through Ay and shows that the pressure of the steam is always less 
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than if it followed the hj^wrbolic law, the diminution being repre- 
sented at each point by the vertical distance between the two curves. 
As the pressure falls, the temperature falls too, according to the law 
expressed by Table I., and this is shown on the figure at various 

Fig. 20. 



points of the expaneion by giving the values of the temperature 
attached ; the other numbers giving the pressures for the hyperbola 
and the actual curve respectively. Thus when the volume has 
increased from 7 cubic feet to 26-36 cubic feet, that is when the 
steam has expanded 3'77 times, the temperature has fallen to 212* 
and the pressure to 14'7, while the pressure according to the hyper- 
bolic law would have been 16, showing a diminution of pressure of 
1 * 3 lb. Hence if the steam really expand according to the hyper- 
bolic law from the dry and saturated state at A, it must become 
superheated, and that the more the greater the expansion ; also the 
ratio of expansion in the hyperbola, in order that the pressure may 
fall by a given amount, must be greater : thus in the figure the steam 
must expand till its volume is 50-5 in place of 44 '6 before its 
pressure can fall to 8 ' 38. 

Hyperbolic expansion will be discussed in the next section ; at 
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present we have to do with dry steam, and the question is to find 
what heat, if any, is to be supplied in order that it may always be 
dry and yet not superheated. For this purpose it is only necessary 
to apply the equation, 

Heat Expended = Internal Work + External Work, 

by considering how much work of either kind is done during each 
step of the expansion. 

First, as to the external work : it is shown in the Appendix 
that the area of any curve of the form 

PV* = constant, 

included between two ordinates and the base, is 

Area = ^iZuZ^f.ifji . 
w - 1 

but in the present case the value of n is approximately 1 * 0646, and 
for F we write v, because the volumes are those of dry saturated 
steam : hence 

Area =15*5 (PiV^ - ^2^2)' 

and thus, to find^the work done on the piston as the steam expands 

from volume v^ to volume v^, we have only to take the difference of 

the values of P i; at the beginning and end of the portion of the 

expansion considered and multiply by 15*5. The values of Pv may 

either be found from Table IVa, or be calculated by one of the 

formulae 

\ogPv = 4-6758 + -0607 log^ 

= 4-8384 - -0646 log© 

which may be derived from the formula (page 15) for the specific 
volume of dry saturated steam. These formulss give the result in 
foot-lbs., but by subtraction of log 772 it may be found in thermal 
units if desired. It will be convenient to divide the expansion into 
stages during each of which the fall of temperature is 27" ; the 
figure represents four of these stages, namely, from 293* to 185'' : 
the annexed table, in the column headed 15-5 A P t;, shows the 
external work done during each stage, not merely for these four, 
but for the whole range of pressure from 250 lbs. to 4 J lbs. on the 
square inch ; the absolute values are divided by 27 to obtain the 
mean value per 1*. 

M 2 
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Next^ for the internal work it is only necessary to consider the 
values explained in Chapter 11., Art. 11, and tabulated in Table IVc, 
for the total internal work (/) done in changing water at 32* into 
dry steam of any pressure ; for, since the amount of internal work 
done during any change does not depend on the way in which the 
change is produced, it is clear that to change dry steam at one 
pressure into dry steam at another pressure, we have only to take 
the difference of the corresponding values of /. Inspection of the 
table shows that / increases slowly with the temperature : thus, to 
form dry steam at 212* from water at 32* requires 1074*4 thermal 
units, while if the steam be formed at 401*, 1119*2 thermal units 
are necessary, whence it follows that to change dry steam at 212* 
into dry steam at 401* we must expend in internal work 1119*2 - 
1074*4, say 44*8 thermal units. Conversely, when steam expands 
always remaining dry a part of the external work done is done at 
the expense of the internal energy of the steam, that is to say so 
much as is equivalent to the corresponding diminution of /, so that 
we have only to take the work-equivalent of / to find out how 
much that is; 

Expansion of Dry Steam. 



f>. 


16-6APt7 
per 1^ 


AJT 

perl® 
foot-lbs. 


Pi/P' 


AQ. 

foot-lba. 
perl«>. 


AQ. 

Thermal 

unite 

per 27°. 


401* 
374* 
347* 
320* 
293* 
266* 
239* 
212* 
185* 
158* 


700 

751 

802 

860 

911 

962 

1015 

1072 

1124 


197 

192 
187 
182 
178 
174 
170 
166 
162 




'281 
•256 
•233 
•211 
195 
•181 
•167 
•155 
•144 


503 

559 
615 
678 
733 
788 
845 
906 
962 


17-7 
19-6 
21-6 
23-6 
25-7 
27-5 
29-6 
31-7 
33-6 
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The column headed A / shows the result of this calculation for 
each stage of the expansion, from which it appears, taking the third 
stage for example, in which the temperature falls from 347° to 320**, 
corresponding to a fall of pressure from 130 lbs. to 90 lbs., that the 
external work per 1° is on the average 802 foot-lbs. and the 
corresponding diminution of the work-equivalent of 7 is 187 foot-lbs., 
the difference of 615 foot-lbs. is the external work done by the 
agency of heat supplied from without, and if that heat be not 
supplied the steam will not remain dry, but some of it will be 
condensed. The columns headed A Q are thus calculated, and show, 
the first in foot-lbs. per 1", and the second in thermal units for the 
whole stage of 27° the heat which must be supplied from without 
during each stage of the expansion to keep the steam dry. 

The column headed p^/p shows the proportion which the internal 
work bears to the external work, and enables us to exhibit the whole 
process graphically by constructing a curve of internal work in the 
same manner as was explained in detail in Chapter lY. for the case 
of air (see Art. 34). Let pt be the intemal-work-pressure, pt will be 
to the external pressure p in the same proportion that the internal 
work during a very small part of the expansion bears to the external 
work, and the numbers given in that column will therefore be the 
average values of pt/p during the stage of expansion indicated. 
Hence the curve of internal work showing the intemal-work-pressure 
at each point is readily drawn : in the figure that curve is represented 
by / /, its area gives the internal work just as the area of the 
expansion curve gives the external work, and the difference of areas 
(shaded in the figure) shows the heat supplied during expansion. 

Conversely, if steam be compressed, in order that it may remain 
in a saturated condition, heat must be taken away from it at each 
step of the compression as its temperature and pressure rise, other- 
wise it will become superheated. The heat so taken away per 1° of 
rise of temperature is called the " specific heat " of steam when that 
term is used without qualification : it is said to be negative because 
heat is subtracted, not added, as the temperature rises. The column 
headed A Q shows the work-equivalent of the mean specific heat of 
steam dxuing the interval of temperature in which it occurs. The 
second column headed A Q shows in thermal units per 27" the same 
amount of heat ; thus in the case illustrated by the figure where the 
steam expands from 60*4 to 8*38, by adding the numbers given for 
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each stage we find, for the four stages, 114*5 thermal units as the 
heat required to keep the steam dry. The numetical results here 
found are only approximations, for any minute error in the deter- 
mination of the density of steam by the empirical formula ^^tf = 
const, and of the products P t; by the tables is multiplied many times 
by the process of calctdation ; but they are without doubt a tolerable 
approximation, and they show that the heat required to keep steam 
dry varies from three-fourths to five-sixths of the external work done 
during expansion. 

Another formula (Fairbairn and Tate's) was given in Art. 5, 
namely, 

>n 389 

p +-35 

which suggests a method of drawing the curve in a simple way 
without reference to the tables. Draw new axes of reference for 
measurement of abscissse and ordinates distant to the right of and 
below the old ones by '41 cubic foot and '35 lb. on the square 
inch respectively, and with these new axes describe an hyperbola, 
then the form of the formula shows that this hyperbola considered 
relatively to the old axes will be the required curve, for the formula 
msLj be written 

(v - -41) {p + -35) = 389 = constant. 

The curve may likewise be drawn, and the mean pressure calcu- 
lated or graphically constructed by the general method applicable 
to all curves of the form P F"" = const., explained in the Appendix. 

The curve being constantly used in our subsequent work, will 
for the sake of a name be called the " saturation curve." When 
plotted logarithmically, a method which is often very useful, it 
becomes a straight line (page 15) which may be called the " satura- 
tion line." 

71a. An exact formula for the specific heat of steam may be 
found as follows : — 

If Q be the heat supplied during expansion, 

A0 = A7-H PAt;, 
where A 7 is the increment of intrinsic energy consequent on 
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expansion through the volume ^v. But we know that for dry 

saturated steam 

/= JT- P«f, 

where as usual u is written for t; - 5, and consequently A t* is the 
same thing as A t;, hence 

•AG = AJBr-ttAP; 
but it was shown in Art 40 that 

t*AP = ^.Ar; 

therefore dividing by A T, and proceeding to the limit, 

dT'dT^T" T' 

The specific heat is the heat necessary to raise the temperature 1*, 
and is therefore + dQjdT 

.*. Specific Heat = '305 - = thermal units. 

Inspection of Table VI. shows that the result is always negative. 
For example, at temperature 278°, 

r = 278 + 461 = 739 : X = 918-7, 
Specific Heat = • 305 - 1 • 243 

= - -938. 

This calculation shows that the specific heat of steam is negative, 
as ah-eady found. By multiplication by 772 we obtain the value 
in foot-lbs., that is - 724 foot-lbs. The difference between this 
result and - 733 given in the table above, as the mean value 
between 266° and 293°, is due to the method of calculation of the 
table, which is not suited to secure precise accuracy, but exhibits the 
nature of the process more clearly. 

To find the heat supplied during a given fall of temperature, we 
may replace L by its very approximate value 

X = 966 - -71 (/ - 212) = 1444 - -71 . T; 

then by substitution, 

d Q 1444 
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therefore by integration between the limits 7\ T^ 

- (2 = U44 log,^ - 1-015 {T, - T^l 

•'■2 

For example, for the expansion between 293° and 185°, con- 
sidered in the preceding article, on making the calculation, we find 
113*6 thermal units instead of the approximate value 114*5 thermal 
units there given. 

The method here adopted of showing that the specific heat of 
steam is negative, does not essentially difier from that which precedes. 
For we have no accurate knowledge of the density of steam apart 
from the formula employed above, which connects it with the latent 
heat of evaporation. The result, however, was first reached by 
Eankine without this accurate knowledge, on the assumption that 
steam was subject to the laws of a perfect gas. Almost at the same 
time the exact formula was found by Clausius. Whichever method 
we adopt, the result is certain, and we must ccmclude that when 
steam expands while driving a piston, some of it is condensed unless 
heat is supplied from without to keep it dry. The conclusion has 
been verified by Him, Cazin^ and others, who find that when steam, 
originally perfectly transparent, expands in a glass cylinder, a cloud 
at once appears, indicating the presence of moisture. 

It must, however, be distinctly understood, that condensation is 
not in the nature of things a necessary accompaniment of the doing of 
work by an expanding vapour. On the contrary, fluids exist in 
which, not condensation, but superheating occurs. Such a fluid is 
ether, in which, on making the calculation in the same way as in 
steam, a positive value of the specific heat is obtained. And this 
result also has been experimentally verified, no cloud appearing 
when ether expands, as it does in steam, and most other vapours.* 

Conversely, as already remarked, when dry saturated steam is 
compressed, it becomes superheated unless heat is abstracted during 
compression. This circumstance renders it necessary in considering 
the formation of steam in a closed space, as in Art. 13, p. 33, and 
Art. 68, p. 155, to suppose that the operation is carried out in such a 

* On these pointa Bee Mschanical Theory of Heat, by R^ daualua (Browne's 
translation, liacmillan, 1879), pp. 135*141. On p. 186 negative signs, by a 
printer's error, have been prefixed to the numerical values given for the specific 
heat of ether, thus rendering Clausius' language unintelligible. 
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way, that no senfiible difference of temperature can occur in different 
parts of the whole mass of steam and water. There will be a con- 
stant tendency of the temperature of the steam already formed, to 
rise faster than that of the water from which it proceeds. 

Hyperbolic Expansion. 

72. The next case to be considered is that in which the expansion 
curve is an hyperbola, that is to say where 

pV = constant = pj^ V^, 

in which, as usual, p is the pressure, and F the volume of a lb. of 
steam. In this case the steam becomes drier and drier as it expands 
if it be originally moist, and becomes superheated if it be originally 
dry, for by Art. 6 

F = ux + s =^ vx (approximately), 
hence since 



« - 1 

X = X, {^-^] • > 



- - © 



but if r be the ratio of expansion, 



*" f^l~ p 



u - 1 



X = Xi-r 



in which formulae, as before, n = 1*0646. 

This shows that, if the expansion starts from a point indicated 
by the suffix 1, a; is greater than ajj ; so that if the expansion be 
carried far enough, the steam becomes dry, and if still farther, super- 
heated — ^a result which agrees with the lajst article. 

In the figure (Fig. 21), if A ZB be the hyperbolic expansion 
curve, AqZBq the saturation curve considered in the last article: 
these curves cross one another at a point Z, easily determined if the 
amount of moisture in the steam at any given pressure is known. 
Above this point the steam is wet, below, it is superheated. 

Taking first the expansion above Z, the amount of moisture at 
any i)oint 1 is given by putting x = 1, then 
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Thus, for example, let steam of pressure 60*4 lbs. expand till its 
pressure has fallen to 8*38 lbs., that is to say, with a ratio of 
expansion 7 * 22, let it be dry at that pressure, then 

«i = (7*22) • = -886, 

so that the steam must contain originally 11*4 per cent, of moisture. 
The same result may be obtained graphically if the figure be 
accurately drawn on a lai^ scale, for the horizontal distance between 
the curves always represents the volume of steam existing in a state 
of moisture. 



Fig. 21. 




The temperature always falls with the pressure, according to the 
same invariable law, until superheating commences, and it is con- 
venient, as before, to split up the expansion into stages during each 
of which the fall of temperature is 27'. The figure shows four of 
these stages from 293*" to 185", just as in the previous case, and we 
have to find the external and internal work done during each stage. 
First, as to the external work : let jp be the pressure at the com- 
mencement, and Pi at the conclusion of any stage, then by 
Art. 23 

External Work = FF. log, ^ , 

Pi 
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where FFia the constant product (in foot-lbs.) of the pressure and 
volume. At Z the volume V is that of dry steam at the corre- 
sponding pressure ; so that P F is the same as P t\ which by 
Table lYa we find to be at 185% 63,900 foot-lbs. 

.-. External Work = 53,900 log« ^, 

Pi 

from which formula, by division by 27 and substitution of the 

pressures, the external work per 1** is found for each of the four 

stages, and tabulated in the second column of the annexed table. 

To find the internal work, the formula 

I=h + P(F-s) (Art. 12) 

is to be used, which shows the internal work done in forming V 
cubic feet of steam at any pressure by any process, or neglecting s as 

usual 

I=h + PF=h + kPF, 

in which last form kP ia written for P. 

Then PFib constant, and h is known from the tables, or by a 
formula given on page 175, so that the change in I is 

where Ak, ^k are the differences of k and h for each stage. It is to 
be observed that A h is subtracted, because h diminishes as the 
temperature falls. Writing for P F its value 53,900 foot-lbs. we 
get from Tables Jib and IVb in the example considered the values 
of A / shown in the third column of the table in foot-lbs. per V ; 
from which it appears that when steam expands according to the 
hyperbolic law, not only is heat required to do the external work 
but also to produce internal changes in the steam itself. 

This heat, which must be supplied from without, in order that 
the steam may expand exactly in accordance with the hyperbolic 
law, is shown in the colunms headed A Q, in the first column in foot- 
lbs, per 1*, in the second in thermal units for the whole stage of 27°. 
As before, the numbers obtained are only approximations, but are 
undoubtedly close approximations, to the actual facts. 

The value of Pi/p is given in another column, and the whole 
process exhibited graphically in Fig. 21, as in the previous case. 
And as before the method of logarithmic plotting may also be used 
with advantage. 
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Hyperbolic Expansion. 
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1370 
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41 
48 
56 
62 

27 
33 
39 
44 



If the expansion be carried beyond Z the steam becomes super- 
heated, and from the existing deficiency in experimental data we 
cannot say with exactness what takes place ; it is, however, clear 
that the temperature will go on falling till it reaches a limit given 
by the equation 

85-5 (/ + 461) = P r = 53,900 . (Art. 32), 
whence 

t = 170°, 

that is to say, till the temperature has fallen 15° more ; the steam 
will then be completely superheated, and the curve of internal work 
will reach the axis of volumes (see Art. 34). But how far expansion 
must proceed to realise this, cannot at present be determined with 
any certainty. If B be the point where the steam becomes com- 
pletely superheated, the internal-work-curve will reach the axis at B if 
not before ; according to the supposition of Him that the isodjmamic 
curve (Art. 68) is an hyperbola not only when the steam is completely 
superheated but even when the superheating is only partial, it would 
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follow that the intemal-work-curve reaches the axis immediately 
superheating commences, and in that case the heat supplied from 
without during that part of the expansion in which the steam is 
superheated is simply the heat-equivalent of the external work 
done during that part. 

73. If, instead of supposing the steam dry at the end of the 
expansion, as in the preceding example, it be supposed wet, then 
the results obtained will be somewhat modified. For example, 
imagine the steam to contain 20 per cent, moisture at ISd"*, then to 
find the amount of moistiu>e initially, 

Xi= 'S , r 



• » 



or, since the ratio of expansion will be unaltered, 

ar^ = -8 X -886 - -709, 

that is, the initial amount of moisture is 29 * 1 per cent., showing that 
9 * 1 per cent, is evaporated during expansion instead of 11 * 4 per cent. 
The value of P T is now -8 x 53,900, or 43,120, and the 
external work during each stage is diminished in like proportion. 
For the internal work 

A/= 43,120' A A; - A A, 

the results of which formula are shown in the table. 

In Fig. 21 the process is graphically represented : A^Z^ is the 
expansion curve, which is an hyperbola four-fifths the size of the 
original. The horizontal distance between the expansion curve and 
the saturation curve still represents the volume of steam existing as 
moisture, which of course now is everywhere much greater than 
before. The dotted curve PP below is the intemal-work-curve, 
which now is no longer always convex towards the axis, but attains a 
mayiTn^iTn distance and then approaches the axis again. This always 
happens when the steam contains much water. 

74. If, now, we compare the results obtained, when the steam 
expands according to the hyperbolic law, and when it remains 
always dry and saturated, it appears that an apparently trifling 
difference in the law of expansion makes a great difference in the 
heat needful to produce it. Thus it was found above that in expansion 
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from 293** to 185°, while remaining dry, the heat supplied is 114 '5 
thermal units ; but in hyperbolic expansion, on adding the numbers 
in the last column of the last table, it will be found to be ,in the first 
case 207 thermal units, and in the second case 143 thermal units. 
Hence, conversely, a great change in the heat supply produces a 
small change in the law of expansion ; and if it is further considered 
that the indicator tells us nothing about the absolute size of the 
expansion curve, so that the two cases of hyperbolic expansion just 
considered would appear identical, it will not be surprising that the 
expansion curve of steam does not appear to vary much in practice 
in the most various circumstances. 

It is sometimes supposed that hyperbolic expansion in steam is 
the same as hyperbolic expansion in a perfect gas ; in fact, however, 
the two cases are very different. When a perfect gas expands 
according to the hjrperbolic law, its temperature remains constant, 
and the heat supply is just that needful to perform the external 
work ; whereas when steam so expands, its temperature faUs rapidly, 
and the heat supply must be from one-fourth to one-half greater than 
that equivalent to the external work done. 

75. In the last articles it has been found convenient, as in the 
case of air (Art. 34), to represent the internal work which is being 
done during expansion, by means of an ideal pressure on the piston, 
just as the external work is represented by the real pressure ; yet it 
must always be remembered that this ideal pressure depends not 
merely on the actual state of things at the instant considered, but 
also on the law of expansion, that is, on the way in which that state 
varies from instant to instant.^ 

Thus in the two kinds of expansion just considered the same 
actual pressure on the piston corresponds to two different internal 
pressures ; in the first, a pressure in the same direction as, and 
forming part of, the actual steam pressure ; while in the second it 
forms a resistance to be overcome, or, so to speak, a back pressure. 
It usually varies from point to point of the expansion, as shown by 
the curve of internal work, and its mean value may be found just 

* For this reason in seeking an abbreyiation for the phrase ** pressure equiTa- 
lent to internal work, " we have preferred the rather cumbrous expression ' < internal- 
work-pressure" to the briefer term "internal pressure" which might prove 
misleading. 
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in the same way as the mean actual pressure on a piston, and may 
be expressed either with reference to the whole stroke, including 
both admission and expansion, as is usually done, or with reference 
to the expansion alone. Examples will occur hereafter of both 
ways of expressing it. 

When steam is formed by evaporation under constant pressure, 
the internal-work-pressure is constant, and is given for each external 
pressure by Table V. We may also sometimes find it convenient to 
use the formula 

T 

which gives the ratio k with great accuracy in terms of the absolute 
temperature. From this the difference A ky used on page 171, may 
readily be found when required. 

• When steam is formed in any way from water of the same tempe- 
rature the internal-work-pressure is not generally constant, but its 
mean value is the same as if the steam were formed under constant 
pressure. 
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APPENDIX— ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 

We now proceed to consider a number of additional examples of the 
expansion of steam, in which either the form of the expansion 
curve or the supply of heat to the steam are given. The method 
employed is the same as that by which the two preceding cases 
have been treated. Though simple in principle it is frequently too 
laborious in practice for ordinary use. Readers to whom the subject 
is new are recommended to pass at once to the next chapter, refer- 
ring to the results when necessary. 

Any given Expansion Curve, 

76. We shall first show that, if a perfectly accurate indicator 
diagram be given together with the weight of steam used per stroke, 
it will be possible to determine the curve of internal work, and to 
deduce the heat supplied to the steam at each step of the 
expansion. 

In this case it clearly may be supposed that the pressures at the 
beginning and end of the expansion are exactly known. Then, by 
Table L, the temperatiures are likewise known, and the corresponding 
values of h and P in the formula 

I = k + F{F- s) 

can be found by Tables II. and V. Moreover, dividing the volume 
of the cylinder by the weight of steam used per stroke, the terminal 
value of F is known, and the initial value can then be found by 
division by the ratio of expansion. Thus, the internal work reckoned 
from water at 32° is determined both for the beginning and end of 
the stroke. Subtraction now furnishes the internal work done 
during expansion, and by adding the heat-equivalent of the area of 
the expansion curve which represents the external work, the supply 
of heat is obtained. 

The effects (often very important) of clearance and wire-drawing 
are throughout this chapter wholly neglected, being reserved for 
discussion at a later period. 

77. The graphical method of Chapter II. ^ot only enables us 
to represent the process on the diagram, but also to obtain readily 
definite results. 
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Fig. 22 represents the admission line SA, and the expansion 
curve A B, neglecting all effects of wire-drawing. To fix our ideas, 
take as data the results of one of the experim^ts on the Bache 
(Chapter XI.), and suppose the initial pressure 90*14 and the 
terminal pressure 1 1 • 73 lbs. on the square inch ; further, we suppose 
the ratio of expansion 8 * 57. Also, we shall suppose the terminal 
volume of 1 lb. of the steam two-thirds the volume of dry steam at 
the terminal pressure, as was probably approximately the case in 
the experiment in question. Now, the volume of dry steam at 
1 1 * 73 lbs. per square inch is 32* 5 cubic feet nearly, taking two-thirds 
of which, 21 * 67 is obtained for the actual volume at the end of the 
stroke. In the figure then, ONy the base of the diagram, represents 
21*67 cubic feet, and OM represents 21* 67/8* 57, or 2*53 cubic 
feet, which is the initial volume of the steam. The accuracy of these 
data is not here the question, we have merely to show the results 
deducible when accurate data are attainable. 

Firsts to find the state of the steam at any point of the expansion, 
lay oS ONq = 32*5 cubic feet, and trace tho saturation curve Aq Bq 
(see last articles;, thus showing the volume of dry steam at any 
pressure, then the horizontal distance between this curve and the 
expansion curve shows the amount of water in the steam at any 
point of the expansion. In particular, the volume S Aq of dry steam 
at the initial pressure is 4- 8 cubic feet, therefore A Aq = 2' 27 cubic 
feet, showing that 47*4 per cent, of steam was in the state of water 
at the commencement of the expansion. The form of the expansion 
curve shown in the figure is ideal, the diagram not being given, but 
only the mean pressure, so that the wetness of the steam cannot be 
determined at any other point of the stroke. 

Nexi, to find the internal work according to the graphical process 
of Arts. 9, 12, it ifi only necessary to refer to Table V., from which 
it appears that the intemal-work-pressure corresponding to 90* 14 is 
904*5 nearly. Then, constructing the rectangle OZ on the base 
M, which represents the actual volume of the steam initially, the 
internal work done in evaporation at 90*14 is represented by the 
area of this rectangle ; this gives the initial value of the internal 
work reckoned from water at the initial temperature of 320" corre- 
sponding to 90*14. In the same way the terminal value of the 
internal work is represented by the area of the rectangle E on the 
base Ny and of height NR = 149, corresponding by Table V. to 

N 
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11 '73, the terminal pressure, this work being reckoned from 201', 
the temperature corresponding to 11 • 73. We have now to take the 
difference, but before doing so, it is necessary that the initial and 
terminal values of the internal work should be reckoned from water 
at the same temperature. The most convenient temperature to 
choose is the initial temperature of 320° ; hence we take the differ- 
ence 320° - 201*, or 119°, and perform the construction of Fig. 3, 
Arts. 10, 12, as indicated in Fig. 22, remembering that the difference 
of 119° must be reckoned negative, because we are now reckoning 
from the higher temperature. Thus the rectangle OT i& obtained, 
which represents the terminal value of the internal work reckoned 
from water at 320°. 

We have now only to find the difference of these values, and 
for this a simple construction suffices. Complete the rectangle 
K ; join K T, and produce it to meet the pressure axis in L ; then 
draw the horizontal line L Im Im, ^ shown in the figure; the 
required difference is simply the rectangle Mlm^ For, by a well- 
known proposition of Euclid, the rectangles L T\ L Z^ are equal, and 
consequently the difference of OT, Z, must be the same as the 
difference of LN^ LM. Hence, it follows that the horizontal line 
/m/mis the line of mean internal-work-pressure during the expansion. 
In the present case this line falls below the volume axis, showing 
that the internal work is greater at the end of the stroke than at the 
beginning, and OZ, the intemal-work-pressure in question, is found 
to be 15*77 lbs. per square inch. 

The external work on the same scale is represented by the area 
A BN M oi the expansion curve, and consequently the heat suppb'ed 
is represented by the area, shaded in the figure, comprised between 
the expansion curve and the line /«» /m* This will be true, whatever 
be the form of the curve, provided only that the data remain the 
same at the beginning and end of the expansion. 

The numerical value can be found in the present example, because 
the mean forward pressure is given as 30*31, whence 

Total area of diagram = 30*31 x 21*67 

= 667 nearly ; 
Admission area = 90*14x2*53 

= 228 nearly ; 

. • . Expansion area = 429. 

N 2 
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Also for the internal work, 

Area of rectangle ifi /m = 15-77 x (21-67 - 2-53) 

= 303 nearly ; 

.-. Area ABI^Im^ 732 nearly. 

The areas are converted into foot-lbs. by multiplication by 144, or 
into thermal units by division by 5 * 36 (see Art. 9). Adopting the 
latter course, we obtain 

Heat supplied = 136 thermal units. 

The steam then must have received from the cylinder during the 
expansion about 136 thermal luiits per lb. ; a result which requires 
certain corrections for the effect of clearance to be explained here- 
after. Also the influence of wire-drawing — in some cases consider- 
able — ^is neglected, but in the present case the result is probably 
substantially correct. 

If now we ask from whence the cylinder derived so much heat, 
our first idea would, probably, be, that it was derived from the steam 
jacket which was in operation during this experiment ; if, however, 
the observed quantity of steam liquefied in the jacket be considered, 
it will be found that only 16 thermal units were so derived, and the 
remainder must, therefore, have been obtained from some other 
source, and that source can only be the steam during admission. 
Thus at least 120 thermal units were so derived, but in fact much 
more steam must have been liquefied during admission than is repre- 
sented by this quantity of heat ; for although there are no data 
from which the state of the steam can be determined as it left the 
boiler, yet there is no reason to suppose it contained any consider- 
able amount of water ; let us assume it dry, then complete the 
rectangle A Z^m Fig. 22, then that rectangle represents the amount 
of heat abstracted from the steam during admission. To make com- 
parison more easy, reduce this rectangle by the constructions indi- 
cated in the figure to the base /«» /«», then we obtain the rectangle 
E Inh which is greater than the heat supplied during expansion by 
the area between E E and the expansion curve A B. This last area 
represents the whole heat abstracted by the cylinder from the steam 
dui-ing its passage from the boiler to the end of the stroke, which 
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heat, in addition to that furnished by the jacket^ is chiefly trans- 
mitted to the exhaust during the return stroke (compare Art. 24). 
This is true, whatever be the form of the curve ; in the present case 

Heat abstracted = 421 - 136 = 285 
Jacket supply .. .. =16 

.*. Exhaust waste = 301 thermal imits. 

If the result be compared with the whole heat expended, as shown 
by the quantity of water evaporated, it is found that the exhaust 
waste in the present case was 27 per cent, of the whole ; and though 
the effect of clearance modifies this conclusion to some extent, as will 
be seen hereafter (Chapter IX.), yet there is little doubt of its 
substantial accuracy, if the data are correct. We shall return to this 
subject in a later chapter. 

78. So far we have only considered the initial and terminal state 
of the steam, on which alone the position of the line Im Im of mean 
intemal-work-pressure depends ; if, however, it be desired to know, 
not merely how much heat on the whole is supplied to the steam, 
but according to what law it is supplied, it will then be necessary to 
have an exact expansion curve, which will give the exact value of 
the pressure at every point ; then, dividing the expansion into small 
portions, and going through the construction of the last article for 
each portion, a series of lines Im Im "^11 be obtained, each of which 
refers to its own part of the expansion. Trace now a curve through 
the middle points of all these short lines, and the result will be an 
intemal-work-curve, such as was found in the two kinds of expansion 
first considered in this chapter. The reader will find it a useful 
exercise to construct in this way the diagrams for the two cases in 
question. 

To each particular expansion curve corresponds its own curve of 
internal work, showing the law of supply of heat ; but, as has been 
shown in the preceding cases, a very small change in the ex- 
pansion curve causes a very great change in the position of 
this curve, so that it will rarely happen that the curve drawn by an 
indicator can be relied on sufficiently for the purpose. 

79. As another example of the method just explained of finding 
the heat supplied during expansion, when the expansion curve is 
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given, let us take as data one of the Bache experiments (Chapter XI.), 
when the engine was tried as a compound engine, as follows : 



Initial pressure (small cylinder) . . . . =92*0 

= 27-4 

„ „ (large cylinder) .. =11*9 

Total expansion 
Ratio of cylinders 



= 9-19 
= 2-44 



Water in steam at end of stroke (large cylinder) = * 156 

In Fig. 23 lay off ONq to represent the volume (32*1) of dry 
steam at the end of the stroke in the large cylinder, and trace the 
saturation curve Aq Bq as before, which shows the volume of dry 
steam at any pressure; then, multiplying by *844 the proportion 
of dry steam, we get for the volume of the actual steam 27*1 
cubic feet ; this is represented on the diagram by Ny and the 
true expansion curve therefore starts from B. Divide now 27 * 1 by 
2*44 the ratio of the cylinders, and 11*1 is obtained for the volume 
of 1 lb. of the steam at the end of the stroke in the high-pressure 
cylinder; this is represented hj OF in the figure, while DF 
represents the terminal pressure. Again, dividing 27*1 by 9*19, 
we obtain 2*95, which is represented in the figure by OM, while 
A M represents the corresponding pressure of 92. 

These points being determined by the data of the question, 
expansion curves are now to be drawn, which, as before, are ideal, 
except that the mean pressures are given, as will be explained 
presently. The full curve AD represents the expansion in the 
high-pressure cylinder, while DOB represents the expansion in 
passing from the high-pressure cylinder to the end of the stroke of 
the low-pressure cylinder. For simplicity it is supposed that the 
reservoir is very large, and wire-drawing is neglected in drawing the 
ideal curve DCB ; although in the subsequent calculation of areas 
the actual mean pressures are used as found by experiment : thus 
C D i& 9, straight line representing an increase of volume at the 
constant pressure of the reservoir consequent on the steam being 
partially dried by the exhaust heat of the high-pressure cylinder, 
while C B is the expansion in the low-pressure cylinder. Then, as 
before, the horizontal distance between the whole expansion curve 
ADC By and the saturation curve represents the amount of water in 
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the steam at each point of its passage through the engine from the 
beginning of the high-pressure stroke to the end of the low-pressure 
stroke. 

Next, the heat supplied to the steam during the expansion, is 
found by performing the construction of Art. 77 with reference, first, 
to the high-pressure expansion ; secondly, to the total expansion : 
this is shown in Fig. 23, in detail, with the same letters attached as 
in Fig. 22, so that it is unnecessary to describe the process further. 
The calculations are now conducted as follows, commencing with the 
high-pressure cylinder : 

Internal work area FI^ = 47-7 x (11-1 - 2-95) 

= 389. 

For the external work it is necessary to estimate the area ADFM^ 
which cannot be done exactly, because the' mean forward pressure is 
not given, but only the mean effective pressure for the high-pressure 
cylinder : it can, however, be approximately estimated without fear 
of serious error, by taking the mean of the values of P F at the 
beginning and end of stroke, and multiplying by the value of 
log. r. 

Initial value of P F = 92 x 2 • 95 = 271 • 4 
Terminal „ Pr= 27-4 x 11-1 = 304-1 

.-. Mean value of P F = 287-7. 

The ratio of expansion in the high-pressure cylinder is 9 • 19 -^ 2 • 44 
= 3 • 76, the hyperbolic logarithm of which is 1 • 32, hence we obtain 

Expansion area = 380 nearly. 
Adding which to the internal work area found above, we obtain 

Total area = 769, 

whence, by division by 5-36, 

Heat supplied =143 thermal units approximately. 

Assuming now that the boiler supplied dry steam, then, as before, 

the rectangle A Zq ^ the heat abstracted from the steam during 

admission : 

Area ^ ^o = (4-70 - 2-95) x 1013 

= 1773 
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whence, by division by 5 '36, 

Heat abstracted = 333 thermal units. 

The cylinder was not jacketed, hence, neglecting radiation and 
conduction, 333 - 143 or 190 thermal units must have been trans- 
mitted to the exhaust steam on its passage out of the high-pressure 
cylinder. 

Passing on to consider the total expansion, the internal work 
done, while the steam passes from its initial pressure in the high- 
pressure cylinder to its terminal pressure in the low, is represented 
by the rectangle MTn^ and this is true, whatever amount of wire- 
drawing exists between the cylinders, and whatever be the treatment 
of the steam in the reservoir. The external work is equal to the 
whole area of the diagram, known from the mean pressures given by 
the experiment, diminished by the admission area SM. 

Total mean effective pressure =: 27*52 (reduced to L.P.) 

Backpressure = 3*05 approximately 

Mean forward pressure .. « 30*57 

.-. Area of diagram = 30*6 x 27*1 

= 829-3; 
but 

Admission area = 271 * 4 ; 

.'. Total expansion area = 558 nearly 

Internal work area = 30 (27*1 - 2*95) 

= 724 
Total area = 724 -h 558 = 1282 

. *. Heat supplied during total expansion = 239 thermal imits. 

Let us now trace the process from the instant when the steam 
is cut off in the high-pressure cylinder to the instant when it exhausts 
from the low-pressure cylinder into the condenser. 

Heat received during high-pressure expansion « 143 
„ „ „ „ exhaust = 190 

.*. Total heat received before finally leaving the high-pressure 

cylinder = 333 thermal units ; 
but 

Total heat received during total expansion » 239 ; 

.-. Heat abstracted in passage through reservoir and low-pressure 

cylinder = 94 thennal units. 
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This heat is partly abstracted in the reservoir, but probably the 
greater part is abstracted in the low-pressure cylinder by the action 
of its sides. If we add the heat supplied by the steam jacket of the 
low-pressure cylinder, we shall obtain the exhaust waste. 

The steam jacket in the present case supplied far more heat than 
in the case previously described in Art 77. It appears from the 
experiment that about 7*8 per cent, of the working steam was the 
additional supply required to replace the liquefaction in the jacket : 
a result which shows that about 67 thermal units per lb. of working 
steam was supplied to the low-pressure cylinder ; hence 

Exhaust waste = 161 thermal units, 

which is about 13^ per cent, of the whole heat expended, as shown 
by the total amount of water evaporated. As before, the numbers 
given require certain corrections on account of clearance, and are not 
intended as precisely accurate results, but they are probably sub- 
stantially correct unless the data are rejected as wholly unreliable, a 
point which is not in question in the present chapter. 

80. It has been already stated that complete and exact results 
can only be obtained when the weight of steam passing through the 
engine per stroke is precisely known, in addition to the data 
furnished by an indicator diagram. The determination of this 
quantity is by no means easy, and therefore in most cases this 
essential datum is wanting, so that it will be desirable to examine 
what results can be obtained in its absence. 

As an example, take a diagram from a Corliss engine working at 
Saliaire^ given in Naval Science, vol. iii. p. 160. 

Fig. 24 shows this diagram, so far as the admission line and 
expansion line are concerned, from which it appears that the engine 
was working with initial pressure 56, and ratio of expansion 12 ; the 
terminal pressure is not easy to estimate exactly, but is taken at 
6*5 lbs. per square inch. The consequence of an error of i lb. will 
be mentioned presently. Clearance and wire-drawing (Chapter IX.) 
are throughout neglected except in measuring the volumes. 

The expansion curve A B now gives the pressure at each point 
of the stroke, but since the weight of steam is not known, the volume 
per lb. cannot be found. . The volume^of dry steam at 6*6 lbs. per 
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square incb is 66  6 cubic feet ; let us take the base ON ot tbe 
diagram to represent it, thea if the steam were dry, the diagram 
would represent tbe cb&ngeB gone througb by 1 lb. of steam, and 
hence, if we imagine tbe steam to contain at tbe end of tbe stroke 




1 - Xj lbs. of water, it is clear that the dit^;ram will actually 
re[a«Bent tbe changes imdei^ne by l/x, lbs. of steam. 

From Table in. set off tbe volumes of one lb. of dry steam at 
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various pressures, then if the steam were everywhere equally wet, 
the resulting curve would be the actual expansion curve A B, 
Instead of this, however, the dotted curve AqBva obtained, which 
may be called a curve of uniform wetness ; were the steam dry at 
the end of the stroke, it would be the saturation curve drawn in 
preceding examples. This curve falls above the actual expansion 
curve A By and the horizontal distance between the two curves 
represents the excess water in l/x^ lbs. of steam at the point con- 
sidered ; hence these distances multiplied by ajj represent the excess 
water in 1 lb. of steam. For example, at the beginning of the 
stroke, the volume of the steam considered is 56*6/12, or 4*72, 
while the volume of steam in the terminal state of wetness is 
7*61 cubic feet, therefore in the l/x^ lbs. of steam 2*79 cubic feet 
exist as water, in addition to the water at the end of the stroke, if 
any. Let then 1 - a^ be the amount of water initially in 1 lb. of 
the steam, then 

- 2-79 _^ 
ajg - a^ — tjTKi ' ^ ~ ol l, x^ 

Hence, if the steam be dry at the end of the stroke, 37 per cent 
of moisture must have been evaporated during expansion, or, if it 
then contain one-third water, 25 per cent. This calculation, of 
course, presumes that there is no valve leakage, which might be 
suspected if this were a solitary instance of the kind. 

Next, to find the heat supplied during expansion, we might 
resort to the graphical construction of the preceding articles, but, for 
the sake of variety, let us proceed differently. 

Taking the difference of the two values of / found by the 
formula of Art. 13, the change of internal work will be 

If here the suffix 2 refers to the end, and the suffix 1 to the begin- 
ning of the stroke, while s = '016 is omitted, and F^ V^ are the 
actual volumes of 1 lb. of steam : 

. ^2 - A ^2 "^ . p ii 
" ^2 " ^2 "^ ^« " r ' 

since V^ -r- Vi is the ratio of expansion r. 
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Now let Pfn be the mean pressure which working throughout the 
stroke would do the same work, then : 

Pm. 144 . Tg « /g -/i, 
and 

Aj - Aj = - 772 (t^ - t^) nearly ; 

thus 

^ - Pi 5-36 (/i-<^ 

In the present example, if we seek i^ t^ from Table I., the 
difference will be found to be 119°, also by Table V. 

p^ = 87-4: pi = 596; 

moreover, 

V^ = z^v^ =56*6 a?2 :r = 12, 
hence we find 

Pm "^ o7'7 

= 27-3 (X2= 1) 
= 22-1 (^2 = §). 

These results give the line of mean internal-work-pressure Im Im 
for two cases which may be regarded as extremes. These lines differ 
from the corresponding lines in the preceding diagrams only in the 
circiunstance that the pressures are supposed reduced to the whole 
stroke instead of, as before, referring to the expansion alone. Should 
an error of ^ lb. have been made in estimating the terminal pressure, 
the effect would be to shift the lines up or down by about 6 lbs. 
pressure. 

Now the external work is represented on the same scale by the 
mean forward pressure pm which may be taken at about 20 * 2 lbs. 
per square inch, diminished by pjr, which represents the admission 
work. This difference is 15*5, and is shown by the dotted line SS. 

The heat expended is the sum of the internal work and the 
external work, and is represented by a pressure on the piston of 
42 '8 if the steam be dry at the end of the stroke, or 37*6 if it 
contain one-third water. Now, the mean effective pressure was 
18*2, and hence we learn that the heat supplied during expansion 
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mUBt have been 2*35 or 2*07 times the heat^quiyalent of useful 
work done, and hence must have amounted to 100, or 88 thermal 
units per I.H.P. per 1'. 

Again, as in previous examples, the heat abstracted by the 
cylinder during liquefaction at admission is represented by a 
rectangle the height of which is the intemal-work-pressure + the 
actual pressure, and the base is the volume of steam condensed* 
This must be reduced to a rectangle, the base of which is N, then 
the height of that rectangle will be the equivalent pressure on the 
piston. 

First, let the steam be dry at the end of the stroke, then the 
volume of steam condensed is represented by A Aq on the same scale 
that N represents the terminal volume ; thus, since it was shown 
above that A Aq is 2*79 cubic feet when JVis 56*6 cubic feet, it 
appears that in the reduction we must multiply by '0493. Refer- 
ring to Table V. the internal-work-pressure is found to be 696, and 

hence 

Required pressure = (696 + 56) x -0493 - 32-14 

This represents an abstraction of heat equivalent to 1 ' 76 times 
the useful work, or about 76 thermal units per LH.P. per 1'. The 
difference between this and the heat supplied during expansion is 
25 thermal units per LH.P. per T, which must have been supplied 
by the steam jacket in addition to the exhaust waste, which, if the 
steam were really dry at the end of the stroke, may be supposed small. 

Secondly, if the steam be supposed to contain one-third water at 

the end of the stroke, no doubt an extreme supposition under the 

circumstances, the volimie of steam condensed in admission, assuming 

as in previous cases that the boiler supplied dry steam, is found 

from 

ajg - jCj = '371 z^ (see above, p. 168) ; 

.-. Xi = •63x2 - '43, or 1 - jCj = '57. 

Volume of steam condensed = '57 x 7*51 

= 4*28 cubic feet per lb. 

Terminal volume .. .. = 56*6 x ajg = 66'6 x '666 

= 37 • 7 cubic feet per lb. 

.-. Required pressure . . . . = 652 x 4-28 4- 37-7 

= 73-8. 
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Thus the heat abstracted during admission is 4*06 times the useful 
work done, or 174 thermal units per LH.P. per T. Subtracting the 
heat supply, we obtain 86 thermal units per I.H.P. per T, which, 
together with the jacket heat, would form the exhaust waste. 

These results will show how far it is possible to go without 
further information than is furnished hy an accurate indicator 
diagram. The accuracy of the diagram is not discussed here, and 
the complicated effect of clearance and wire-drawing here neglected 
may have considerable influence on the results. 

81. Before leaving this part of the subject, another formula may 
be mentioned which may often conveniently be employed. 

In Chapter III., Art. 25, it was shown that the total heat of 
formation of steam at the end of the stroke of an engine is given by 

if the steam be then dry, while if it then be wet, 

g - Ajj - Aq + ajjij, + (Pm - P,) ajg f?2 (Art. 26), 

the notation being as explained in the articles cited. 

Now there is no reason to restrict this formula to the end of the 
stroke, the reasoning used being applicable in any case, only P^ must 
now mean the mean pressure exerted on the piston during the part 
of the stroke considered, while P^ becomes the pressure at the end 
of that part. Let the part considered then be the admission, then 
Pm - -Pj vanishes and d = ^i - ^o + ^ A is the total heat of 
formation initially, where the suiBfix 1 corresponds to the commence- 
ment of the stroke. This may also be seen by considering that the 
total heat of formation is in this case identical with the total heat of 
evaporation. 

If now S be the heat supplied during expansion, S must be 
identical with Q - Qp 



S =s Aj - ^ 4- Zrg ajj - Lj 0^1 + {Pm - Pj) x^ V, 



2) 



which determines the heat supplied to 1 lb. of steam during expan- 
sion, when the initial and terminal state of the steam is known, 
together with the mean forward pressure exerted on the piston 
during admission and expansion. The results of the last articles 
can also be obtained by use of this formula. 
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The examples given in the present section show sufficiently how 
to deal with cases in which the law of expansion is known, by 
experiment or otherwise, and it is required to find the law of supply, 
and at the same time furnish materials for subsequent consideration. 
We next go on to the converse question, where the supply of heat is 
supposed known, and it is required to find the law of expansion. 

Expansion of Steam under a Given Supply of Heat. 

82. When the supply of heat is given for each step of the expan- 
sion, it is then possible, at least theoretically, to construct the 
expansion curve step by step, so that the given supply may be equal 
to the internal work + the external work. The data of the question 
would be, either the heat supplied during each degree of the fall of 
temperature which always takes place whatever the law of expansion 
be, or else the supply of heat as the volume increases by a given 
amount : it is the first case which is the most simple, and at the 
same time generally the most important, and to that we confine 
ourselves in the present chapter. 

Case L — ^Pirst, suppose that no heat is supplied to the steam 
during its expansion, then the expansion curve is, as in the case of 
air (Chapter IV.), called the " adiabatic " curve, the form of which it 
is our object to investigate. Adiabatic expansion does not occur in 
practice, for it presupposes a perfectly non-conducting cylinder, but 
its consideration is nevertheless indispensable in any theory of the 
steam engine, both as an interesting ideal case, and because, although 
the whole mass of steam cannot expand adiabatically, yet the central 
portion, not in immediate contact with the sides, probably does so. 
The general nature of the curve can be foreseen from what was said 
at the conmiencement of this chapter, when we considered the 
expansion of dry and saturated steam ; for it was there shown that, 
to keep steam dry, heat must be supplied from without, and the 
necessary inference is that, if the heat be not supplied, the steam 
will condense, and hence the adiabatic curve must fall below the 
saturation curve. On the other hand, it cannot fall much below, for 
it has been already seen what a small difference in the expansion 
ciurve corresponds to a great difference in the heat supply. 

To construct the curve it is only necessary to remember that the 
whole external work done in expansion must now be derived from 
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the internal energy stored up in the steam itself, that is to say, it 
must be equal to a diminution of internal energy, which must take 
place during the expansion. Thus, if the steam expand from a point 
1 to a point 2, 

/i - /j = Area of curve ; 

or with the previous notation (Art. 80), 

5*36 (<i - ^2) + i^i ^1 ~ Pi ^2 ^ -^®* ^^ curve ; 

where areas are supposed expressed by the product of a pressure in 
lbs. per square inch and a volume in cubic feet The construction 
of the curve is now to be carried out so as to satisfy this equation. 

In Fig. 25, JT is as usual the volume axis and Y the pressure 
axis, from which lines are drawn with ordinates representing the 
pressures 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 50, 70 lbs. per square inch, and any 
other pressures which may be required ; for convenience, such pres- 
sures are chosen as occur in Tables III. and Y. Corresponding lines 
in the lower part of the figure show the internal- work-pressures taken 
from Table Y. ; these lines are distinguished by the numerical values 
of the pressures in question being written against them. 

Imagine, for example, that we have dry steam at 70 lbs. pressure, 
and take A on the corresponding pressure-line so as to represent its 
volume, that is to say, 6 * 09 cubic feet Let that steam expand 
according to the curve A B, till its pressure has fallen to 50 lbs. per 
square inch without gain or loss of heat, it is required to find the 
corresponding volume, which we already know to be less than 8 * 35 
cubic feet, the volume of dry steam at that pressure. 

Complete the intemal-work-rectangle corresponding to A pre- 
cisely as in previous questions, but let the internal work be reckoned 
from water at the lower temperature of B instead of from the upper 
temperature of A ; the construction is shown in the figure, residting 
in the line SS which forms the base of A^s rectangle ; while the base 
of B^s rectangle is simply the line of internal-work-pressure corre- 
sponding to B, which in the figure meets the vertical through A in G. 
Now draw the line Z Im Im midway between A and B, the ordinate 
of this line must represent the intemal-work-pressure corresponding 
to the expansion from A U> B wherever B is, exactly if the expansion 
curve were a straight line between A and B^ and very approximately 
if, as is actually the case, the line be curved. Hence, by the same 
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reasoning as in previous questions, it is quite clear that the other 
side of B'b rectangle will be determined by joining ZG and pro- 
ducing it to meet *S^>S^ produced in K^ then a vertical through K 
must determine B ; the difference of internal work at ^ and ^ 
being then equal to a rectangle, the area of which is very approxi- 
mately the same as the area of the expansion curve A B, 

The construction can now be repeated as often as desired, and 
the adiabatic curve is thus determined. The figure shows expansion 
by successive stages, from 70 lbs. pressure to 15 lbs. pressure; the 
numbers written below the axis give the volumes of the expanding 
steam at the pressures indicated by the ordinates, while the numbers 
written above the expansion curve on the level of the line of 70 lbs. 
pressure represent the corresponding volumes of dry steam, as 
shown by the saturation curve A D^ dotted in the diagram ; thus, 
the volume of steam condensed at each step of the expansion is the 
difference of these numbers. 

The process here described requires considerable care to obtain 
accurate results ; hence, when great exactness is desired in the 
determination of the condensation, numerical calculation is prefer- 
able, according to a formula to be explained in the next chapter, or 
by the method followed in Case II. immediately following; the 
numbers given in the figure were obtained in this way. The results 
show that in the whole expansion the ratio of expansion is 3 * 88 and 
the steam condensed 2*3 cubic feet; that is to say, when steam 
expands adiabatically 3 • 88 times from a pressure of 70 lbs. per 
square inch, the terminal pressure, instead of being 18*1, as would 
be the case if the expansion were hyperbolic, is about 3 lbs. less 
and about 9 p6r cent, of the steam is liquefied. Inspection of the 
figiure gives a clear idea of the gradually increasing liquefaction as 
the pressure falls. The mean pressure in adiabatic expansion can 
always be found when the terminal volume and pressure are known, 
by inverting the construction of the present article and applying it 
to the total expansion. 

83. Case IL — Secondly, as before, let the expansion be adiabatic, 
but let the steam be initially wet, then the construction is in general 
identical with that just given, and the general results can be fore- 
seen. The position of the lines of internal-work-pressure is 
unaltered, but the rectangle representing the effect of difference of 
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temperature is of smaller breadth, and consequently greater height ; 
thus, the lines SS are all shifted downwards, and consequently the 
points K (for the same initial volume) shifted to the right ; that is 
to say, the volume of the steam is greater (relatively to the initial 
volume) than if the steam had been initially dry. Thus wet steam 
does not condense so fast as dry steam when expanding adiabetically. 
The extreme case of wet steam is when there is no steam, but 
only water initially, and then it is obvious that water must be 
evaporated, not steam condensed, on diminution of pressure. In 
Fig. 25 let iV represent -016, the volume of 1 lb. of water enclosed 
in a cylinder behind a piston, and let the piston be loaded with 
70 lbs. per square inch (say) ; take A N to represent that pressure, 
and draw horizontal lines to represent various pressures as in the 
previous case. Now imagine the temperature of the water to be 
303*", corresponding to 70 lbs. per square inch, and then suppose 
that pressure gradually to diminish, the water wiU gradually evapo- 
rate and its temperature fall ; it is required to find the expansion 
curve. We might employ the purely graphical method of Case I., 
introducing a suitable modification, but instead of this, we may 
proceed differently by a method likewise applicable in Case I. and 
the following Case III. Let the point of departure A be denoted 
by 1, and let the next point, corresponding to a pressure of 60 lbs., 
be denoted by 2, as shown on the diagram, then if, as usual, 

we can now no longer neglect s, because F is a small quantity ; 
hence, since V^ = 5, the formula employed in the last article becomes 

5*36 {hi - h^ - JP2 • (^2 .~ ^) ^ ^^^^ ^' curve, 

in which h^ - h^ is not replaced by its approximate value t^ - t^ 
because the error thus introduced is much greater than in previous 
cases. Now, for the area of the curve between 1 and 2, it is sufficient 
to consider the curve as a straight line between these points, then 

Area = ^J^l.{V^ - s) = 65 {V^ - s) ; 

introducing which into the foregoing equation, and replacing p^ by 
its value, namely, 633 • 4 lbs. on the square inch, 

(^2 - ■^) (<533-4 + 65) = 5-36 (^ - //g). 

() 2 
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On referring to Table TLa it will be found that the specific heat of 
-water between 303*" and 293** is about 1 '025, hence 

Ai - Aj = 1-026 (<i - Q = 10-25 nearly; 

substituting and performing the numerical calculations, 

^2 -5= -0802, r,= -0962, 

so that the volume of the mixture of steam and water is about 
-0962 cubic foot The point 2 can now be laid off on the diagram, 
and shows the volume at a pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch. Now 
pass on to the point 3 on the line of 50 lbs. pressure, then consider- 
ing that area as a pair of trapezoids, 

Area of curve up to 3 = 65 x -0802 + (F^ - F^) 55 ; 

.-. Area » 5-2 + 55 {F^ - F^, 

and the equation becomes 

5-2 + 66 {F, - r^ - 6-36 (\ - k,) - p, (F, - s), 
or 

6-2 + (Fs - F^ (p, + 55) = 5-36 (h^ - h,) - p, (F, - «). 

Replacing ^3 by its value, namely, 540 lbs. per square inch, and 
Fj - 5 by its value just found, 

j^ jr _ 5-36 (Ai - A3) - 5 40 X -0802 ~ 5-2 
^^ " '^^ 595 

Assume the specific heat of water by Table Ila as 1-02, then 
Aj _ Ag = 1-02 (<i - g = 1-02 (303^* - 28r); 

substituting which and performing the arithmetical operations, 

r,-r,= -119, 

whence 

Tj = -119+ -0962. 

This process can be repeated indefinitely, and hence the volume of 
the steam is determined after a fall of pressure of any extent ; the 
results are shown so far as 15 lbs. in the diagram by the numbers 
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placed against the ordinate above the volume axis; whence it 
appears that the volume of the mixture, after the pressure has fallen 
to 15 lbs., is about 2*3 cubic feet. 

Thus it appears that when steam is very wet, instead of conden- 
sation taking place during expansion, just the reverse is true, some 
of the water being evaporated. Of course it follows that some pro- 
portion of steam to water must exist for which neither evaporation 
nor condensation takes place. This proportion can be found either 
by graphic construction or by an approximate calculation of the 
kind just made, or by a formula which will be given in the next 
chapter ; it varies for each particular case, but never differs greatly 
from half. 

84. If, instead of supposing steam, or a mixture of steam and 
water, to expand, we imagine conversely that it is compressed by a 
gradual increase of the pressure on the piston, then the effect pro- 
duced is exactly reversed. In the case of moderately moist steam, 
the moisture is gradually evaporated as the compression proceeds, 
and when sufficiently compressed the steam becomes superheated. 
In the case of very wet steam containing more than half its weight 
of water, condensation takes place gradually as the compression goes 
on, and that the more rapidly the wetter the steam ; thus, if the 
compression be sufficient, the steam is wholly condensed, and this is 
what was supposed in Art. 62, Chap. V., when considering the 
action of a perfect steam engine. 

85. Case III, — Next, instead of supposing, as in the two pre- 
ceding cases, that no heat is supplied or abstracted during expansion, 
let us imagine that heat is added as the temperature falls by equal 
quantities for each degree. This will be realised if the steam be 
supposed to expand in a non-conducting cylinder, but with a thin 
metallic plate attached to the piston ; then the temperature of the 
plate will closely follow that of the steam, and if its specific heat be 
supposed constant, it will supply the steam with equal quantities of 
heat as the temperature of the steam falls through each degree. Let 
the weight of the plate be m times that of the steam and its specific 
heat c, then the heat supplied per lb. of steam will be w c. 

The supposition of such a metallic plate is very interesting 
theoretically, because it imitates more closely than any other case, 
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sufficiently simple to be thoroughly investigated, the real action of 
the sides of the cylinder. 

Let H be the temperature of the exhaust steam, and t be the 
temperature initially in the cylinder ; then on admission the plate 
has to be heated from ^' to / by the fresh steam from the boiler, 
whereby mc {i - t') thermal units are subtracted from that steam, 
and \ - X lbs. are liquefied, given by 

mcit - t') 

1 - x = -f ' 

Li 

This liquefied steam is deposited on the surface of the plate as a film 
of moisture, which is afterwards re-evaporated, partly during expan- 
sion and partly during exhaust. This process is highly instructive, 
and will be carefully examined hereafter ; for the present we are 
only concerned with its effect on the expansion curve. 

Let Q be the amount of heat furnished by the plate as the 
expansion proceeds from a point 1 to a point 2, then by the 
general principle 

Heat Expended = Internal Work + External Work, 
= Zj - /i + Area of expansion curve ; 
or using the same formula as in Art. 61, 

Q = Ag - Aj + Pg • (^2 - ^) ~ A (^1 - s) + Area of curve. 
Omitting 5, and writing as usual 

to correspond with pressures in lbs. per square inch, 

=== i^2 ^2 " ^1 ^1 ~ 5'36 (^ - i^ -f Area of curve ; 
but on the same scale 

Q = wicj(/i - g X 5-36, 
and therefore 

5*36 (1 + mt;) (}^ - i^ + i?i ^i - V^ ^2 = ^^^ ^^ curve. 

The construction of the curve is now to be carried out so as to 
satisfy this equation. On comparing the equation from which the 
adiabatic curve was constructed in Art. 82, it will be seen to differ 
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solely in i^ - t^ being replaced by (1 + mc) {i^ - t^, and the con- 
struction must therefore be the same save a slight modification. To 
fix our ideas, let us imagine the plate to be of iron, the specific heat 
of which is *12, and let the weight of the plate be 8*33 times that 
of the expanding steam; then me = I, and in the construction wo 
have only to use 2 (t^ - i^ in place of t^ - t^^ 

This has been done in Fig. 25, which shows tLe constmetion od 
the further supposition that the steam contains initially one-third 
water ; the inner strongly-dotted curve a ^ ^ is the expansion curve. 
As before, to obtain very exact numerical results, a calculation 
method is preferable, such as the process adopted in Case 11^ or the 
formula given in a subsequent chapter (Chapter YIL). The 
numbers given in the diagram at the various points of the curve 
abd were obtained in this way; those immediately above tba 
volume axis representing the actual volumes of the expanding steam, 
and those in the upper part of the figure giving the volumes of 
steam containing one-third water, as shown by the faintly-dotted 
curve of uniform wetness ad^. The first set of numbers are the 
greater, showing tbat the action of the plate is sufficient, not merely 
to prevent the condensation which would otherwise take place, but 
make the steam considerably drier. Thus, at the end of the stroke 
the steam occupies 18*8 cubic feet, instead of 17*27 cubic feet, as it 
would do did it still contain as much as one-third water. The ratio 
of expansion is in this case 4 * 63, and the curve rises very nearly 
indeed up to the hyperbola. 

The steam contains, on the whole, at the end of the stroke, 
27 * 4 per cent, of water ; but it is highly probable that not all of thia 
is deposited on the plate, but that the central mass of the steam 
condenses as it would do if the plate were not there. If this be the 
case, then by Case I., 8*9 per cent, of two-thirds the whole mass is 
distributed uniformly throughout the mass, while the rest represents 
the film still existing on the plate at the end of the expansion. Thia 
will be discussed further hereafter. 

The curve of internal work may be easily derived by graphic 
construction for 

Q -= mc{ti - f^ 

and hence, since the area included between the curves of internal 
work and external work represents the heat expended, all that is 
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necessary is to reduce a rectangle representing Q to a base represent- 
ing the corresponding increase of volume. Or, by calculation, let 
Fi F^ be two volumes corresponding to the temperatures t^ t^ then 
if ph be the height of such a rectangle in lbs. per square inch, 

mc . 5*36 . (<! - t^) 
n = V ^ V 

In the example Tnc = 1, then, commencing with the first stage of 
the expansion from 70 to 50 lbs., it has been already shown that 

^2-^1 = 5-71 - 4-06 « 1-65; 

r o/. SOS** - 28r 5-36 X 22 

• • ^* = ^'^^ • -T^65 n— ' 

or 

Ph = 71-5. 

A similar calculation is made for each of the five other stages into 
which the expansion is divided, whence is obtained 

71-5 : 51-4 : 38-8 : 28-6 : 23-8 : 17-1, 

numbers which show the mean pressures equivalent to the heat 
expended during each of the six stages of the expansion, from 
which the curve is readily constructed. It evidently falls a little 
below the axis at the higher pressures, and almost coincides with it 
at the lower; to avoid confusion it is not represented in the 
diagram. In adiabatic expansion the curves of internal work and 
external work obviously coincide. 

88. The expansion of steam in contact with a thin plate does not 
differ materially from the expansion of wet steam ; indeed the cases 
would be identical if the specific heat of the metal varied according 
to precisely the same law as the specific heat of water. For it is 
clear that the material of the plate does not influence the result in 
any other way, and consequently we may just as well suppose a 
mass of water as a mass of metal. The water, however, will follow 
the temperature of the steam more readily than the metal when the 
expansion is rapid; an important consideration, as will be seen 
hereafter. 
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Isodynamic Expansion. General Remarks, 

89. One other case of expansion remains to be mentioned; 
namely, that in which the supply of heat is just equivalent to the 
external work done, so that the internal energy of the expanding 
steam suffers no change. This is called isodynamic expansion, 
and in perfect gases is the same as isothermal expansion (Art. 33) ; 
so that the expansion curve, or, as it is called, the isodynamic curve, 
is a common hyperbola. The curve of internal work then coincides 
with the volume axis, and, consequently, on comparing Articles 70, 
72, of the present chapter, it appears that the isodynamic curve 
must lie between the saturation curve and the common hyperbola, 
and hence differs very little from either ; moreover, it follows that 
in this kind of expansion the steam becomes drier as it expands, 
though not so rapidly as in hyperbolic expansion. This curve like- 
wise represents the relation between the volume and the pressure of 
saturated steam when expanding without doing any external work. 

The isodynamic curve is graphically constructed by an easy 
modification of the process adopted for the adiabatic curve (Art. 82) ; 
we have only to draw the radiating lines (Fig. 25) through the fixed 
point instead of through the middle points of the corresponding 
pressure intervals; then a curve wiU be determined for which the 
intemal-work-rectangles are constant, and this curve, by the defini- 
tion, is the isodynamic curve. 

90. The principal object of the present chapter has been to point 
out the connection between the expansion curve of steam and the 
supply of heat during the expansion, as had been already done in 
the case of air in Chapter IV.; and we see clearly that in both 
steam and air the law of expansion depends solely on the treatment 
of the fluid as regards the reception or rejection of heat, as has been 
already shown in general terms in Art. 29. 

The graphical methods employed for steam, when used for air, 
are much more simple, because the internal energy of air, reckoned 
from the absolute zero, is always represented by a rectangle 
constructed on the base F, with a height 2*45 P. (See page 80.) 
With this modification the construction representing the heat sup- 
plied during expansion, or for the adiabatic curve, may be carried 
out exactly as explained in detail in the case of steam. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PERFECT ENGINES WITH ANY GIVEN CYCLE. 

In all that was said in Chapter V. it was supposed that the engine 
received all its heat at a fixed temperature from a single source of 
very slightly higher temperature, while it rejected heat at another 
temperature very slightly above that of a refrigerator. The cycle 
of the engine is, then, of that simple kind described in Art. 57, 
page 133. It may be called an elementary cycle, and the engine 
an elementary heat engine. The terms " Carnot Cycle," " Camot 
Engine," are also not unfrequently used. 

In actual heat engines, however, there are sometimes several 
sources of heat, like the gratings of a regenerator, or the source of 
heat may be within the working fluid itself, as in the explosive gas 
engines, and vary in temperature. Even when the heat is all ulti- 
mately derived from a single source of fixed temperature, it will 
generally happen that the fluid does not receive the whole of it at 
that temperature, and it is upon the temperature of reception and 
rejection of heat that the cycle depends, not upon the temperature of 
the ultimate source, which may be, and often is, much higher. 

In actual engines, then, the cycle is never elementary, but is 
much more complex, and we now resume the subject with the 
object of studying such cases. 

Generalisation of Carfiofs Principle. 

91. Take a simple engine, such as that of Art. 36, and imagine, 
instead of a single source of heat and a single refrigerator, various 
sources of temperature, T^, T^ &c., the temperature of the re- 
frigerator being T^. Suppose the engine working with any fluid, as, 
for instance, a mixture of steam and water, and, at the beginning of 
the operation, let the temperature of the fluid be T^, the temperature 
of the corresponding source of heat : then, if that source be applied, 
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the fluid receives heat and increases in volume. In Fig. 26 it is 
supposed that the fluid is initially water, and evaporates partially, 
till its volume has increased from Z A to ZB, during reception of a 
quantity of heat Q^ from the first source ; the pressure, of course, in 
this case remains constantly at its initial value. Now remove the 



Fig. 26. 




first source and allow the fluid to expand without gain or loss of 
heat : the adiabatic curve BC \b described, while the temperature 
falls from that of the first source to that of the second (say T^) ; 
next, instead of allowing the expansion to proceed, and the tempe- 
rature to fall, apply the second source of heat, which causes a 
further evaporation at the constant pressure, corresponding to T'g) 
during the reception of a quantity of heat from that source, which 
may be called Q^ : the corresponding increase of volume is repre- 
sented in the figure by C D. Repeat this process for all the sources 
of heat, the last adiabatic curve being L L\ while the temperature 
finally falls to T^, the temperature of the condenser ; then let heat 
be abstracted by the refrigerator, till the volume MU of steam has 
been condensed, the point M being so taken, as in the simpler case 
of Art. 62, that the mixture of steam and water returns, after 
adiabatic compression, represented by the curve MA^ to the state 
of water at temperature Ty As in all other heat engines, the area of 
the diagram represents the energy exerted by the fluid diuing the 
cycle of charges through which it passes 3 and the only question is 
to find the relation between that area and the quantities of heat Q^, 
Q^ Qs) <^c., received at each temperature. This can easily be done 
by reference to Chapter V. ; for imagine the adiabatic curves B C, 
D E, &c., prolonged to meet the horizontal line MD in B\ D\ i^, 
&c., then each of the curved quadrilaterals A B\ C D\ &c., may be 
considered as the indicator diagram of a simple engine, such as was 
considered in Chapter V., which receives heat from its own source 
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and rejects heat into the refrigerator, satisfying the conditions of 

Tnaximtim efficiency for engines working between given limits of 

temperature. But from Art. 62 it appears that the area of such a 

T - T 
diagram must be Q. — =—^ where Q is the heat received, and T the 

temperature of the source ; hence, if {7 be the whole area of the 
complete diagram, it follows that 

-*1 -^2 -^8 

an equation which shows that the area of the diagram, that is to 
say, the work done by the engine, depends solely on the quantity of 
heat supplied from each source, and the temperatures at which it is 
supplied. 

Moreover, let Q be the whole heat supplied from the various 
sources, and B the heat which passes into the refrigerator, then 

whence by subtraction of the preceding equation and division by Tq, 
we obtain the general relation 

In drawing Fig. 26, and in the description, it was supposed that 
the engine was a steam engine, but this is not at all necessary ; 
precisely the same reasoning applies to any engine, but the lines 
ABf CDy EF, &c., of the figure will now no longer be straight, but 
will be the isothermal curves proper to the particular fluid con- 
sidered: thus for a perfect gas these lines woidd be rectangular 
hyperbolae. Hence the equations (A) and (B) are true for any 
engine receiving heat in the way supposed, provided only that none 
of the expansive energy of the fluid is dissipated by unbalanced 
expansion. (Art. 54.) It should be understood that any of the 
quantities of heat Q may be negative, representing heat abstracted 
instead of added. 

92. A fluid may be made to receive heat from a succession of 
sources of different temperatures by passing it through gratings 
similar to those of a regenerator, as described in Art 39 and else- 
where in Chapter IV. In the Stirling air engine the volume of the 
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fluid remains constant during the process, but this is not necessary, 
it may change in any way as the pressure and temperature change ; 
thus, for example, in the Ericsson air engine, or in the ideal Joule 
engine of Art. 51, the pressure remains constant during the passage 
through the gratings. In this way a fluid may be made to expand 
according to any law we please, receiving at each step the corre- 
sponding amount of heat necessary from a grating, the temperature 
of which differs insensibly from its own, so that the process is re- 
versible. Similarly, when a fluid is compressed, the compression 
curve may be made of any form we please, the needful amount of 
heat being abstracted at each step by the gratings. In a number 
of cases the amount of heat so added or subtracted has been found 
for air and steam in Chapters IV. and VI. 

Let us suppose that we have a single principal source of heat of 
temperature T^, a refrigerator of temperature Tq, and let a grating 
of temperature (absolute) t supply the fluid with ampunt of heat g, 
while the same or a different grating subsequently abstracts the heat r. 
Equation (A) becomes 

the summation extending to all the gratings. 

In the case of a regenerator q = r, and the formula reduces to 



^■=(2. 






just as for a perfect engine without regenerator working between 
the same limits of temperature. The reason of this is that the fluid 
is compressed during change of temperature according to the same 
law as it originally expanded, so that, apart from losses (page 97), 
each individual grating is simply a store-house of heat of that par- 
ticular temperature, alternately drawn upon during compression and 
replenished during expansion. The only effect of the regenerator 
is to alter the expansion and compression curves of the indicator 
diagram without altering its area. The bulk of the engine is thus 
diminished in a manner already fully explained in the case of the 
Stirling air engine. 

If the law of expansion during change of temperature is not the 
same as the law of compression — for example, if the fall of tempera- 
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ture is at constant volume while the rise is at constant pressure — 
then q is not equal to r, and the formula just given serves to de- 
termine the efficiency. In the ideal Joule engine of Art. 51, which 
should here be carefully considered, one set of gratings form the 
only source of heat, while another set form the refrigerator, and, 
proceeding as in Art. 94, further on, the equation may be verified by 
comparing its results with those previously obtained in Chapter IV. 
In this case both expansion and compression are at constant pressure, 
but the fijrst is the greater. 

93. Engines rarely receive heat from various sources in the way 
supposed, and the great importance of the result arises from the 
fact that it is immaterial from whence the heat is derived, provided 
that the fluid receives heat at the temperatures supposed. For 
example, in the perfect steam engine of Art. 62, the heat is derived 
from the hot gases of the furnace at a temperature much higher than 
that of the boiler : yet, in considering the efficiency of the engine, it 
is the temperature of the boiler which is considered, not that of the 
furnace, because it is at the temperature of the boiler that the fluid 
receives heat. 

Thus the results are applicable to any engine whatever, receiving 
heat at any temperatures, provided only that the whole expansive 
energy of the fluid is completely utilised. Subject to this proviso, 
the following general statements may be made, which are equivalent 
to the foregoing equations. 

First. — The efficiency of every possible heat engine depends solely on 
the mode in which it is supplied vjith heatj and not at all on the nature of 
the fluid or arrangement of the engine. 

This principle is the last step of a gradual generalisation, of 
which the principle laid down in Art. 27, Chapter III., and Camot's 
principle explained in Art. 55, Chapter V., are special cases. In 
Chapter III. it was shown that it is a necessary consequence of the 
principle of work, that the energy exerted by a given quantity of a 
given kind of fluid, is independent of the particular kind of machinery 
by means of which that energy is utilised. In Chapter V. we found 
that although the magnitude of the energy exerted varies according 
to the nature of the fluid, yet, when it receives and rejects heat at 
given fixed temperatures, the proportion which that energy bears to 
the heat expended, that is to say, the efficiency of the engine, is the 
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same for all fluids, and consequently for all possible engines. Now 
we go a step farther, and assert that this will be the case, not only 
when the engine receives heat at one fixed temperature and rejects 
heat at another fixed temperature, but also when it receives heat at 
any number of temperatures, provided only that the quantities of 
heat received at the various temperatures are in the same pro- 
portion. 

Thus, if the law according to which heat is supplied be supposed 
given, an engine will be of maximum efficiency, and hence may be 
said, in a certain sense, to be " perfect," even though it receives heat 
at varying temperature from a source the temperature of which is 
much higher, the only condition of maximum efficiency being that 
there shall be no unbalanced expansion. With a single source of 
fixed temperature, that temperature is the true datum of the 
problem, and then it is only engines which receive the whole of 
their heat at that temperature which can be considered as " perfect " 
in the full sense of the word : all others are of less efficiency, because 
they receive some of their heat at a lower temperature. 

We have supposed for simplicity, as being sufficiently general for 
the purpose, that the heat is all rejected at a single temperature, 
but this restriction is not necessary for the truth of the reasoning 
employed. 

Secjondly. — If the heat received at any temperature by a heat engine 
be divided by thai temperature (absolute), the sum of the gmiienis is 
unaltered by the passage of the heat through the engine. 

This principle is merely the expression in words of equation (B), 
and amounts to saying, that although heat disappears (being changed 
into work), during its passage through a heat engine, yet that a 
certain quantity, found by dividing the heat by the temperature at 
which it is used, is unchanged, if the opportunity of turning heat 
into work, presented by the available difference of temperature, has 
been duly utilised. 

Zeuner has called this quantity a *' heaPweight" thus developing 
further Camot's analogy between a heat engine and a water-power 
engine.* Let W be the weight of water used in a perfect water- 
wheel, A - ^0 the fall, then 

] * GnmdzUge der Mechani8C?un WarmetheoriCf p. 68. 
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is an equation which gives the work done by the machine: or, if 
there be various quantities of water, falling through various heights, 

Now compare this with the general formula (A), 

and it will be seen that just as the difference of temperature cor- 
responds to the fall, so the quotient Q/T corresponds to the 
weight. 

In the same way a refrigerating machine may be considered as a 
" heat-pump " employed to raise a " heat-weight " to a higher level 
of temperature. 

We shall use this term " heat-weight " occasionally as a name for 
the quotient in question ; but analogies of this kind, though useful 
at the outset of the subject, must not be pushed too far, and should 
be considered merely as aids to the imagination : the things com- 
pared are essentially different. In particular, the analogy fails for 
imperfect engines; in such engines the "heat-weight" increases 
during the passage through the engine. A different interpretation 
will be found further on. 

94. In Art. 91 it was supposed that the supply of heat took place 
by successive steps at successive fixed temperatures : it will, how- 
ever, seldom happen that this is the case, the engine receiving some 
or all of its heat, in general, continuously during a gradual change 
of temperature. By taking the successive temperatures near enough, 
however, this case becomes equivalent to, that originally supposed : 
let us suppose that the amount of heat A Q is supplied at temperature 
T, then equation (B) becomes 

^_ AG Oi O2 

To " T "*■ Ti "*■ J'2 "^ • • • 

Qii Q» &c., being supplied as before at fixed temperatures 7\, Tg . . . 
Thus in Fig. 26, just now given to show the operation of a steam 
engine receiving heat at varying temperature : let us suppose the 
sources of heat indefinitely multiplied, then the broken line BCDE 
FKL becomes a continuous curve, dotted in the figure, representing 
the expansion of steam under a continuous supply of heat, the form 

p 
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of the curve depending, as shown in the last chapter, on the quantity 
of heat supplied at each step of the expansion. 

An important case of this is, when the heat supplied during a 
continuous change of temperature is, at every step, proportional to 
the change, as in Case UI. of the expansion of steam in Art 87 of 
the last chapter. Here we shall have 

where K is some constant, whence 

Proceeding to the limit and integrating, 

^ = A* . logc ^ + &c. ; 

and thus it appears that when a quantity of heat is applied con- 
tinuously, in exact proportion to the change of temperature, its 

T 
" heat-weight " is equal to K log^ -= where T, T are the limits of 

temperature within which the heat is supplied : or, to put the same 
thing in other words, it is the same as if the heat were supplied at 
the mean temperature (Tm ) given by 

^m — J,' 

When the difference T - T is not very greats 

r, = iii- (nearly). 

95. An important example of the supply of heat at rising 
temperature occurs in the explosive gas engines briefly discussed in 
Chapter lY. Here the principal part of the heat is supplied by 
combustion before expansion begins, that is at constant volume, 
while the temperature rises from T^ to 5\, the amount being 
(page 111)— 

The theoretical maximum efficiency is therefore 

Efficiency = ^* " ^^ 
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where T^, as in the article cited, is the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere and Tm is given by the equation found in the last article. 
For example, let T^ = 3000' and T^ = 760', then 

log€4 

and assuming the temperature of the atmosphere 62** F. or 523* 
absolute, the theoretic maximum efficiency is found to be about 
68 per cent. In the article cited it is shown that the calculated 
efficiency so far as accounted for by the diagram is *33, and the 
^Hrue" efficiency apart from the large loss by leakage of heat 
through the cylinder walls is therefore 48 per cent. The losses here 
are first, incomplete expansion, and secondly, rejection of heat at a 
temperature far above that of the atmosphere. The first of these 
is much diminished in the Atkinson type of gas engine, some notice 
of which will be found in the Appendix. The second occurs in all 
actual gas engines and is difficult to avoid being, unless a regenerator 
is used, a necessary consequence of the cooling of the burnt gases at 
the atmospheric pressure instead of during compression. If rejection 
of heat at constant pressure, without a regenerator, be regarded as a 
necessity from the nature of the engine, an average temperature of 
rejection of heat might be found on the same principle that we 
have just determined the average temperature of supply. An 
ideal efficiency is thus obtained which represents more closely what 
is practically possible. It would be of little use to make such a 
calculation by the method we are now considering, for, as elsewhere 
pointed out, no results are deducible from Camot's principle, either 
in its simple form or as generalised in the present chapter, which 
cannot also be obtained so far as air and gas engines are concerned 
by direct calculation. The question is here considered for the sake 
of pointing out (1) that the average temperature of the heat supplied 
must generally be much less than the maximum temperature of 
the source of heat; and (2) that in each class of heat engine the 
cycle of the ideally perfect engine will be to some extent arbitrary, 
depending on what losses are considered as inherent in the nature of 
the engine and what losses are ideally avoidable. All that can be 
said is that when this point is decided the Tnain'miiTn quantity of 
work which can be done by a given quantity of heat will be 
definitely determined, and the ratio which the work done by the 

P 2 
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actual engine bears to it will be the '' true '' efficiency of the engine 
as distinguished from the "apparent" or "absolute" efficiency 
which, as pointed out in Art 66, is nothing more than a coefficient 
of performance. 

In any case, the margin for improvement in gas engines, though 
no doubt much greater than in other heat engines, is not nearly so 
great as might be supposed judging merely from the maximum 
temperature in the cylinder. 

Similarly, in reversed heat engines the effective range of tempera- 
ture is often much less and, consequently, the theoretical maximum 
efficiency much greater than might be supposed from the extreme 
temperatures reached. Take, for example, the warming machine 
considered in Art. 64, page 148. Here heat drawn from the atmo- 
sphere at 32° is delivered at 92° by an elementary reversed heat 
engine, and employed to raise the temperature of air by 60°. 
Evidently, during the process of heating, the air gradually rises in 
temperature, and if heat at 92° is employed for the purpose there is 
a difference of temperature which we fail to utilise. In fact the 
average range of temperature through which the heat has to be 
elevated is 30° not 60°, and an ideally perfect machine would have 
an efficiency of 18 '44 instead of 9*22. It would be very difficult 
to construct such a machine which would be practically efficient, but 
that is not here the question, the point is that in a reversed engine 
the margin for possible improvement is much greater than it might 
appear at first sight. 

Nature of the Cycle in an ordinary Steam Engine, 

AdiahaMc Equatvm, 

96. We are now in a position to discuss the process undergone 
by the steam in an ordinary steam engine, and at the same time to 
complete the study of the expansion of steam, left partly unfinished 
in the last chapter. 

We shall begin by supposing a non-conducting cylinder, complete 
expansion down to the pressure of the condenser, clearance and 
wire-drawing neglected : also the back pressure is imagined that 
which corresponds to the temperature of the condenser. Then the 
indicator diagram is shown in Fig. 20a, where N represents s 
(a '016) the volume of 1 lb. of water, A iV the rise of pressure as 
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the water is forced into the boiler, A B the evaporation of the water 
till the volume has increased from A S to B S^ B C the expansion 
of the steam from volume B S to volume C B,C M the condensation 
of the steam which is carried on till ail the steam is condensed and 
it becomes once more water. 



Fig. 27a. 



Fig. 276. 




The efficiency of this engine is now to be found by comparing it 
with an air engine, which receives and rejects heat in the same way. 
In Fig. 27b the diagram of such an engine is shown : M A repre- 
sents a rise of pressure at constant volume diuing reception of heat, 
A B &n increase of volume at constant temperature during a further 
application of heat, B C expansion without gain or loss of heat till 
temperature has fallen to that of the refrigerator, C M compression 
at constant temperature till the air has returned to its original state. 
Dififerent as the two diagrams may appear on paper, yet from a 
thermodynamical point of view they are precisely similar, provided 
the temperatures be the same, and the quantities of heat supplied 
at each temperature be in the same proportion : hence the efficiency 
of the two engines must be the same according to the generalised 
form of Camot's principle given in Art. 93. 

Now in the air engine the heat expended or rejected at each 
step of the process is, employing the notation of Chapter lY., per 
lb. of air. 

During elevation of temperature ^„ (Tj - T^ 

„ expansion cT-^ log^ r 

„ compression cTq log^ R 

where I\, T^ are the temperatures at which the air receives and 
rejects heat during its expansion A B and compression C M At 
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constant temperatures, r, B, the ratios of expansion and compression 
(Isothermal). 

In the steam engine, on the other hand, the heat expended per 
lb. of steam is 

During elevation of temperature T^ T^ 

„ evaporation ^^i 

„ condensation Xo^o 

where 1 - a^, 1 - x© *^® *^® weights of water mixed with the 
steam at the beginning and end of the expansion respectively, and 
L^y Lq are as usual the latent heats of evaporation at J\, T^. 

We must now suppose the air engine so arranged that the 
quantity of heat received at constant temperature is in the same 
proportion to that received at constant volume as in the case of the 
steam engine, that is to say, we must suppose 

c T^ logg r gi A 

but by Art. 31, page 82. 

^ =v- 1- 

•• (y - 1)3^1- log, r. =»iZri. 

This condition being satisfied, the air engine and the steam 
engine will receive heat, at the same temperatures, in the same 
proportions, which is the needful condition that the efficiency may 
be the same : thus it will necessarily follow that the heat rejected 
in the two cases is in that same proportion, so that by similar 
reasoning 

but) if / be the ratio of adiabatic expansion in the air engine, it is 
clear that 

And by Art 36 we know that 



-(^y^- 



T 
(y - l)log«r' =logcy^ 
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and 

T 
(y - 1) logc jB = (r - l)log€r + loge ^ ; 

whence replacing (y - 1) log^ r, (y - 1) log^ B by their values 
just given, it is clear that 

^-#«=^+log.^- (I) 

97. The method employed in the last article is based on the 
first statement of Art. 93, page 207. It is very instructive as an 
illustration of thermodynamical' principles, but the very important 
equation deduced, which is called the Adiabatic Equation, is merely 
a particular case of equation (B), page 205, being obtained by writing 
the proper values of Q and B in that equation, and performing the 
summation for the supply of heat at rising temperature as on 
page 210. 

It should be remarked that the variation in the specific heat of 
water (Art. 3) is neglected, and it is interesting to remark where the 
reasoning of Art. 96 would fail if it were taken into account. If 
the specific heat of water vary, the same amount of heat will not be 
received at each degree of rise of temperature, and hence the pro- 
cesses in the air engine and the steam engine will not precisely 
correspond ; hence the resulting equation is not quite exact. For 
some purposes it is desirable to take this into account^ Which may 
be done, with sufficient approximation, by employing a mean value, 
greater than unity, for the value of the specific heat, chosen, by 
Table 11., according to the range of temperature under consideration. 

Again, it is possible to make equation (I) more general, so as to 

include the case in which a plate of metal is supposed in contact 

with the steam, as in Case III., Art. 85, of the last chapter. If m c 

be the heat supplied to the steam, as its temperature falls, as 

explained in detail in the article cited, then by Art. 94, its " heat- 

T 
weight " is m c log^ =r> *^d thus, if ^ be the mean value of the 

specific heat of water, we obtain the more general equation 

''^-^+iq+mc)log,^\ (II) 

which applies to all the three cases treated in Articles 82-85. It 
was there shown how to determine the expansion curve of a mixture 
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of steam and water by applying a graphical or arithmetical process 
in successive stages ; the formula now given enables us to obtain a 
final result with accuracy without going through the intermediate 
stages. 

The adiabatic curve, then, is determined by the equation, derived 
from equation (I) by omitting the sufl&x 0, 

L L T 

^ 7^ = ^1 y + loge ^ (approximately), 

from which the amount of water in the steam can be determined, 
after expansion till the pressure (and therefore the temperature) has 
fallen by a given amoimt. Let V be the volume of a lb. of steam at 
the end of the expansion, then 

V={v-s)x-\-s = vx + s (approximately) 

^ vx (nearly, unless the steam is nearly all water) ; 

and substituting for x we determine the final volume of the steam 
after expanding till the pressure has fallen by a given amount. In 
using the equation it is necessary to suppose the final pressure given, 
and then to find T from Table la, of course adding 461 as the 
temperatiu'es are absolute. The calculation is simplified by finding 
x first and then V, The equation is applicable, however much water 
be mixed with the steam initially, or even when there is no steam 
but only water, as in Case II., Art. 83 ; it differs from Eankine's 
equation given in his woirk on the Steam Engine (p. 385) only in 
notation and in being more general, as EanMne has considered only 
the case in which the steam is originally dry. The formula was dis- 
covered by Eankine and Clausius working independently.* Two 
numerical examples will show how it is appUed. 

(1) Dry steam at 302° expands without gain or loss of heat till 
its temperature has fallen to 212'', or, what is the same thing, its 
pressure to 14*7 lbs. on the square inch ; it is required to find how 
much moisture it contains, and what is its value. Here we have 

iCj = 1 ; Tj = 302° + 46r = 763° ; 
T = 212° + 461° = 673°. 

* The extension of the formula to the case where heat is supplied to the steam 
in exact proportion to the fall of temperature appears to be due to Zeuner. See 
Orundziige der Mtchani9chm Wdrmetheorie, p. 357. 
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From Table 11. the value of Ly is 902 thermal luiits, and of L 966 
thermal units ; 

•■• ^ • ^ = 1^ + '°g« 763 - log, 673. 

Performing the numerical calculations, for which Table YI. is useful, 

X = -911, 

showing that rather less than 9 per cent of the steam is condensed. 

(2) Let the steam, instead of being initially dry, contain initially 
30 per cent, of water, then a^ = '7, and the other data are un- 
altered; 

966 ^ 902 , „^^ , 
•• ^ • 673 " '^ • 763 ■*■ ^^««^^^ " log€673, 

whence 

X = -662, 

showing that about 4 per cent, by weight of steam is condensed, 
being less than when the steam is initially dry, as already explained 
in the Appendix to Chapter VI. 

(3) Let 1 lb. of water at 302° expand, as in Art. 83, till the 

pressure has fallen to 14*7, then Zj = and the other data are 

unaltered, whence 

X = '0872, 

a result which signifies that about 8f per cent, of the water has 
evaporated. 

The volumes of the steam in these three cases are now found by 
the equation just mentioned, 

V = vx + 8, 

in which 8 may be disregarded in the first two cases, but not in the 

third, whence 

r= 24 : r= 17-5 : F= 2-35. 

The first and last results serve to fix the four comers of an 
indicator diagram of a perfect steam engine working with initially 
dry steam between the temperatures 302*", 212** ; that is to say, the 
pressures 69*21 and 14*7 lbs. per square inch. It is this diagram 
which is shown in Fig. 19, Art. 62. 

The calculation here described is for some purposes inconvenient, 
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because the form of the curve is not ascertained directly, there 
being no direct relation between p and F, but only an indirect one 
by means of the temperature. Hence, if it be required to find the 
pressure after expanding r times, this can only be done by trial and 
error. To avoid this inconvenience it was suggested by Eankine 
that the expansion curve might be represented approximately by 
the equation 

^ F* = constant = p^ Fj* 

if the index n be found by trial so as to give results agreeing with 
the foregoing calculation. 

To test this suggestion, we have the equation 

logp + » . log F = logpi + n. log Pi, 

from which is obtained 

log Pi - logp 
logF-logTi' 

If the suggestion is correct, we ought to find the same value of n, 
whatever be the values of p V, provided only the expansion start 
from the same point represented by the suffix 1. 

For example, let us calculate n in the first of tbe two preceding 
cases ; then we have 

log69'21-logU-7 _ 
7^ log24-log6-153 ~ ^ ^"^ 

Now if the calculation be repeated with a different value of the 
terminal pressure, the result ought to be the same. 

On trial it is found to be so approximately, and the result is also 
nearly the same if the initial pressure be, not 69*21, but some other 
pressure, provided the steam be initially dry. Zeuner has examined 
the question with great care and accuracy, and finds the best 
average value of n to be 1 * 135. But if the steam be initially wet, a 
smaller result is obtained ; thus, if as in the second example given 
above, the steam contain 30 per cent, moisture, then 

n = 1 ' 1 (nearly). 
By making numerous calculations of this kind, Zeuner found 
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the best average value of the index to be given by the empirical 
formula.* 

»= 1-036 +1^, 

where x is the initial dryness-fraction of the steam supposed not less 
than *7; and Zeuner's calculations have since been verified by 
Grashof.t When Kankine suggested the equation p V^ = constant 
he gave the value 10/9 or 1 * 11 for the index, on what grounds cannot 
now be determined ; it is certain that numerical calculations from 
his own equations give a larger result, except when the steam is 
wet initially. 

When the method of logarithmic plotting is used (page 86), it 
is clear that the adiabatic curve, like the saturation curve, becomes a 
straight line. 

The equation p F^ =r constant is of less value than might be 
supposed, for it will be seen hereafter that when adiabatic expan- 
sion has to be considered in practical questions, the data of the 
question are, nearly always, not the initial pressure and ratio of 
expansion, but the initial and final pressures, in which case the 
equation may just as well be employed in its original form. 

98. Although the adiabatic curve, for a mixture of steam and 
water, is of a very complicated character, incapable of being ex- 
pressed exactly by any algebraical equation, yet all adiabatic curves 
are connected together in such a way that) when any two are given 
between given limits of pressure, all the others are at once 
determined by a calculation of the simplest character. 

Let V^Vhe the volumes corresponding to a given pressxire p of 
a mixture of steam and water for the two extreme cases in which 
the mixture i3 wholly steam, or wholly water, at some other greater 
pressure ; and let us suppose these volumes already known. Then, 
to find the corresponding volume (P), when the mixture consists at 
the same initial pressure of x^ lbs. of steam, and I - a^ lbs. of water, 
it is easily shown that 

P = a;, r, + F(l - X,), 

* Grwidriige der Mechanischen WSrmetheone, p. 842. 
t ITieoretiache Maschinenlehre, Band 1, p. 175. 
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an equation which determines all the other adiabatic curves : thus, 

when, by methods abeady given, F^ V have been determined, the 
volume of steam in any given state initially, after adiabatic expan- 
sion down to pressure ^, is readily calculated ; and the formula may 
be extended to cases in which the steam expands in contact with a 
metallic plate. 

The nature of the connection between the curves may, however, 
be most easily seen by reference to a figure. Fig. 28 shows various 




adiabatic curves lying between 90 lbs. and 15 lbs. pressure, of which 
we will suppose known in the first instance, the curve A By C D, 
corresponding to dry steam at 90, and water at 90, respectively. 
Then, to find the adiabatic curve for a mixture containing, at 90 lbs. 
pressure, one-half steam and one-half water, it is only necessary to 
draw a curve. A* F, dividing the intercepts between the original 
curves into equal parts. Or, again, to determine the adiabatic curve 
corresponding to dry steam at 40 lbs. pressure, draw the saturation 
curve A Rq B^ then the required curve starts from Rq, the point in 
A Bq which corresponds to 40 lbs. pressure, and divides externally 
the horizontal intercepts between the two original curves in a fixed 
ratio ; for example, the point S, where that curve cuts the line of 
15 lbs. pressure, is found by the proportion 

DS'.DB'.'.KR^'.KR; 
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and, on the same principle, C D*, the curve corresponding to water 
at 40 lbs. pressure, or any other required curve, is at once found. 

Still further, the expansion curve of steam in contact with a 
metallic plate may be found : take, for instance, a mixture of steam 
and water, containing originally one-half water, and let it expand in 
contact with 8^ times its weight of iron, as in the example of 
Chapter VI., then the expansion jcurve is found by setting off at 
every pressure, such as, for example, 40 lbs. in the figure, R^ Z 
equal to (7* -K^ then the required curve \% A Z N\xl the figure. 

99. The equation given in the last article is equivalent to saying 
that, when a mixture of steam and water expands, the water 
evaporates, and the steam condenses, just as each would do when 
taken alone : so that the actual total condensation or evaporation 
is the difference between the condensation of the steam and the 
evaporation of the water. When a certain proportion exists between 
steam and water, the evaporation of the water exactly compensates for 
the condensation of the steam : a proportion which is given by the 
equation 

where 7\ T^ are the initial and final temperatures between which 
the change is supposed to take place. For a small change at 
temperature 7, the above formula is very approximately equiva- 
lent to 

T 



X = 



1440 



At 38 lbs. on the square inch, this gives ' 5 as the value of x, which 
at high pressures will be at most * 6, and at low pressures at least 
*45 : if a greater change of temperature be considered, the variation 
in X will be less, and we may say generally that when a mixture of 
steam and water in equal proportions by weight expands without 
gain or loss of heat, the evaporation and condensation approximately 
balance one another, so that the total change is very small : and 
further, if water predominates, evaporation takes place, but if steam 
predominates, condensation. 
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Similar conclusions may be drawn in the case where a mixture 
of steam and water expands in contact with a metallic plate : the 
state of things is the same as if the water received the whole amount 
of heat given out by the cooling plate, and expanded alone without 
connection with the steam, while the steam condenses as if the plate 
were not there. When the water forms a film on the surface of the 
plate, it is probable that this is really what takes place — ^a question 
which we shall resume in a later chapter. 

Again, when a mixture of steam and water expands, either 
adiabatically, or in contact with a plate, we may, if we please, 
separate mentally any part of the water from the rest, and consider 
it as a solid plate giving out heat as its temperature falls : so long 
as any of the remaining water remains unevaporated, the process of 
expansion will be quite unaltered by this supposition. This is an 
observation of great importance in the theory of the steam engine, 
for, generally, it is impossible to determine the total amount of 
water contained in a steam cylinder by direct observation : all that 
can be done is, to find the quantity of water discharged from the 
cylinder per stroke, either as suspended moisture distributed 
throughout the whole mass of steam discharged, or by re-evaporation 
during exhaust. We now see, however, that any water remaining 
in the cylinder after exhaust plays the part of a metallic plate, but 
with much greater effect, weight for weight, on account of the great 
specific heat of water. 

100. To complete the study of the expansion of steam in the 
way supposed in preceding articles, it is now only necessary to find 
the useful work done per lb. of steam in the cycle of the steam 
engine considered in Art 96, represented graphically by Fig. 27a. 
From the results given on page 214 we have at once, assuming the 
specific heat of water unity, 

Heat expended = Tj - Tq + x^L^ = Q, 
„ rejected =^ XqLq = B. 

Of these two quantities Q is known from the data of the question, 
and B is calculated from the adiabatic equation. Their difierence 
must be the useful work ( U), which is therefore readily found. 

For example, let the initial pressure be 60 * 4, corresponding to a 



I 
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temperature 293" F., and let the condenBer temperature be 102** F. 
Also let the steam be initially dry, so that x^ is unity, then 

2\ = 754 : 7*0 = 563 : ii = 908, 
.-. C = 191 + 908 = 1099. 

Also from the adiabatic equation we have 

which on substitution of the numerical values gives 843 as the value 
of Xq Lq, Hence, in thermal units 

U=Q - B= 1099 - 843 = 256. 

The result of this calculation is important as being the greatest 
amount of work which can ideally be obtained from a lb. of steam 
in an engine which has a feed pump of the ordinary kind. The 
efficiency of the engine is U/Qy or, in the present case, ' 233, and is 
the same as it would have been if the heat had all been supplied at 
the mean temperature (absolute) 



i,— + l0gc7^ 

When the steam from the boiler is dry, the value of Q is ^^ - h^, 
otherwise the formula given above for Q must be used. In the 
present example the mean temperature Tm is 734** absolute, or 
273° F., being 20** less than the maximum temperature. 

The calculation of these and all other results connected with the 
adiabatic equation is facilitated by the use of Table VI. at the end of 
the book, which gives the values of L/T, 

Temperature-Entropy Diagrams. 

101. Setumingto equation (B), page 205, observe that it may be 
written in the abbreviated form 

B_ ^ 

To' T ' 

where A Q is the heat added, or (if negative) abstracted at tempera- 
ture 7 and the sign of summation extends through the whole cycle 
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of the engine except the rejection of heat into a refrigerator at 
constant temperature Tq, 

Keferring now to Fig. 27, page 213, let A B CM be an indicator 
diagram representing the cycle. Any point in that diagram repre- 
sents the working fluid in one particular state as defined by its 
pressure and volume. Any part of that diagram represents a change 
of state : for example, M A B represents a change of state from M to 
B, while ^C if represents a change back again from B to My com- 
pleting the cycle. Let B ChesLa adiabatic curve, so that no heat is 
added or abstracted between these points, and C M 9H isothermal 
curve during the operation represented by which, the temperature 
remains Tq, and the quantity of heat B is abstracted. For a given 
fluid this quantity B is necessarily the same, whatever the form of 
the part of the diagram MAB representing the mode in which the 
fluid changes its state in passing from MU) B. If then we write 

^ Tq T 

the quantity depends on the initial state My and the final state B 
of the fluid, but not at all on the way in which the change of state 
has been produced. This may vary to any extent, according to the 
amount of heat supplied at each step of the process. 

Thus, for a given point B, representing a certain definite state of 
a given fluid, the quantity ^ has a definite value which can be calcu- 
lated if we know the heat supplied at each step when the fluid 
changes its state from JIf to ^ in any one way. If the position of B 
be changed, the value of ^ will change unless the change be adia- 
batic. Along an adiabatic curve the value of ^ must be constant. 

We have already used the term "heat-weight" for the sum of 
the quotients in question (page 208), but we are here considering this 
quantity in relation to some given fluid, of which it may be regarded 
as an attribute like its temperature or its internal energy. By 
Bankine this quantity tf> was called the Thermodynamic Function, 
and by Clausius, the Entropy, of the fluid. This last is the term 
which we shall adopt. A fluid in any state represented by B 
possesses a certain " entropy " compared with some initial state M 
from which the entropy is reckoned. 

102. The state of a fluid is definitely known when we know the 
numerical values of two independent quantities upon which all its 
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other properties are made to depend. The two quantities generally 
selected for the purpose are its pressure and its volume, upon which 
its temperature, its internal energy, and, as we now find, another 
property, namely its entrapy^ depend. To represent the state 
graphically, the volume and pressure are plotted as horizontal and 
vertical ordinates. But as its other properties have definite 
numerical values for a given state, one or more of these values may 
be selected instead, just as in logarithmic plotting (page 84), the 
quantities plotted are the logarithms of the pressure and volume. 
Thus the ordinary indicator diagram is a pressure-volume diagram, 
but the same cycle might be represented by a temperature- volume 
diagram, in which the vertical ordinate represented the temperature, 
not the pressure, at the point considered. 

An indefinite number of such diagrams may be constructed, but 
by far the most important is the temperature-entropy diagram in 
which the vertical ordinate represents temperature, and the hori- 
zontal that quantity (<^) which we call " entropy." 

From the definition it at once follows that if A <^ be the change 
in </» consequent on the supply of a small quantity of heat A Q at 
temperature T we shall have 

or performing the summation through any change of state produced 
by application of the heat Q, 

g = 2r.A^; 

from which it appears that the area of any part of a temperature- 
entropy curve represents the heat supplied during the change it 
represents, just as the area of an ordinary expansion curve represents 
the energy exerted on the piston by the expanding fluid. The 
entropy of a fluid therefore corresponds to its volume, and may 
even be described as its Thermal Volume. 

The cycle of an engine is represented on such a diagram by a 
closed figure, the area of which represents the heat utilised during 
the cycle, while the area between any part of it and the base line 
from which temperatures are measured represents heat supplied or 
abstracted during that part of the cycle. 

(1) Take first a Camot Cycle, such as is described on page 133. 

In Fig. 29 (page 228), Z Z represents a zero line from which 
absolute temperatures are set up as ordinates : to save room, it 13 

Q 
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placed much nearer the rest of the figure than it would usually be 
if plotted to scale. The horizontal lines 1 2, 3 4 are drawn at 
heights representing T^ Tq, the temperatures of receiving and 
rejecting heat. The horizontal ordinates are measured from any 
convenient zero line Z Yy and represent the value of <^. For an 
adiabatic change (^ is constant (page 224), and in the present case, 
therefore, the changes of temperature are represented by vertical 
lines 2 3, 1 4. Thus the temperature-entropy diagram for a Camot 
Cycle is the rectangle 12 3 4. This is true, whatever the fluid be, 
though the pressure- volume diagram, as represented by Fig. II, 
page 88, for air, and Fig. 19, page 143, for steam, varies greatly, 
according to the nature of the fluid. 

The heat supplied or rejected during any part of the process is 
now represented by the area of the corresponding part of the 
diagram. Thus if Q be the heat supplied during the operation 1 2 
and E the heat rejected during the operation 3 4, 

B = Area3 4 NN = Tq {<f>^ - <f>^}. 

The difference is the heat utilised by being transformed into useful 
work ; this is represented by the area 1 2 3 4 of the closed figure 
representing the cycle just as in an ordinary indicator diagram. 
The values of <^, which in the figure are measured from an arbitrary 
zero line Z Y, are obtained in terms of the pressure, volume, or 
temperature, by employing the known values of Q, R for an isother- 
mal change of the particular fluid considered. For example, if the 
fluid be air, referring to page 91, 

where r is the ratio of expansion or compression. 

(2) Take next the cycle of the ordinary steam engine as re- 
presented in Fig. 27 and already considered at some length. 

We must now, in addition to the isothermal changes, consider a 

change of temperature produced by supplying heat uniformly as the 

temperature rises. In Fig. 29 draw a horizontal line at a height 

above Z Z^ representing T, the absolute temperature at any stage of 

the rise, and upon it take a point B lying on a curve B\ defined 

by the equation 

Are^OBMZ = a {T - T^} 
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where a is the heat supplied for each degree of the rise. The 
horizontal ordinate L being the quantity <^, we have 

which by integration gives immediately 

T 
^ = A logc •=- , 

so that the curve OBI is a logarithmic curve, and the horizontal 

ordinate 4 of the point 1 is 

T 
4>^ = a. log^-«^ • 

We have here, as is convenient, adopted the line Y drawn at 
this distance from 1 4 as a zero line to reckon the value of <^ from. 
Using as before the symbols Q, R for heat expended and rejected. 

Q = AreaZ012i\r= a [T^ - T^} + T^{ff>^ - </»i} 
R = Area Z O^N ^ T^. kI>^. 

The difference is the heat transformed into useful work, graphically 
represented by 012 3, the area of the diagram representing the 
cycle. And as before, the values of <^ are found by substitution. 

103. Referring now to Chapter V., pages 127, 128, it will be 
seen that in every heat engine the working fluid goes through a 
series of changes in which (1) heat is alternately received and 
rejected, and (2) mechanical energy is alternately exerted and ab- 
sorbed. In other words, there is a cycle of thermal operations and a 
cycle of mechanical operations. The mechanical cycle is graphically 
represented by the ordinary indicator diagram or by some combina- 
tion of indicator diagrams (Art. 41), and we now find that the 
thermal cycle may also be graphically represented by a thermal 
indicator diagram in a strictly analogous way. In both diagrams 
the area of the closed figure represents the same quantity of energy, 
namely, the heat utilised or the useful work done ; but in the thermal 
diagram the area of any part represents heat added or subtracted, 
whereas in the mechanical diagram it represents mechanical energy 
exerted on or supplied by external bodies. In other words, the 

Q 2 
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thermal diagram represents the outflow and inflow of heat in the 
same way as the mechanical diagram represents the outflow and 
inflow of mechanical energy. By the addition of a set of adiabatic 
curves to an ordinary indicator diagram, it may be made to show 
the thermal cycle as well as the mechanical, and this was the way in 
which Eanldne treated the question.* This method, however, is not 
of practical use, it is far better to construct a separate temperature- 
entropy diagram to represent the thermal cycle, as proposed by 
Professor J. Willard Gibbs, who was the first to point out its 
advantages, t It is the graphical expression of the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics in a simple but perfectly general form. 

Fig. 29. 
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104. It has already been pointed out that the quantity ^ for 
each state of the fluid has a value which, relatively to some given 
initial state, is perfectly definite and may be calculated. We now 
proceed to perform the calculation for air and steam. 

Eeturning to Fig. 29, take any point P representing the fluid in 
a state defined by its temperature T and entropy <^. These quantities 



* See Rankine's Steam Engine and other Prime Movers^ 6th edition, page 843. 
t Qraphioal Methods in the Thermodynamics of Fluids, Transactions of the 
CTonnecUcut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. ii. part 2, April 1873. 
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are represented by the vertical ordinate P D and horizontal ordinate 
Z D, Reasoning as before 

<f>^ ZD ^ OL + BP 
1 T Q 

•= «10g€^ + y, 

where Q is now the heat necessary to produce the isothermal change 
BP. 

(1) Taking the case of air 

Q 
a = ^„; c = ^« (y - 1) ; - = c . log^r 

where r « ^/F© *^ ^^® ^*® ^^ expansion. Hence 



T V 

4>'= K^. logc — + ^„(y - 1) logc y 



This gives the "entropy" reckoned from a state represented by the 
origin on the diagram, expressing it in terms of the volume and 
temperature in the state considered. For an adiabatic change the 
value of <f> must be constant, and this will be found to give the 
equation of the adiabatic curve for air already found in Chapter IV. 
As applied to air, however, the present method of treating thermo* 
dynamical questions presents no special advantage. 

(2) Next taking the case of steam we write for a the mean 
specific heat of water during the change considered, or, approximately, 
unity, and for Q, we write L z where x is the dryness-fraction of the 
steam considered, then 

. . T Lx 

which gives the entropy reckoned from water at Tq of any mixture 
of steam and water at temperature T. 

To complete the diagram, take now from Table VI. 

BS = jj] 

the point S will be a point in a ciu've which, as in a pressure- volume 
diagram, may be described as the " saturation curve." In the figure 
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this curve is 2 S /Sy,, starting from the point 2, which is supposed to 
represent dry steam. The dryness-fraction x is evidently 

BF 



X = 



BS 



Now the value of x is represented by a similar ratio in an ordinary 
indicator diagram, on which a saturation curve has been plotted as 
shown by many examples in Chapter VI., and corresponding points 
in the mechanical and thermal diagrams are in this way immediately 
found. See also Fig. 28, page 220. 

(3) It thus appears that any expansion curve on an ordinary 
indicator diagram can at once be plotted on the thermal diagram, 
and conversely. For example, in the thermal diagram all adiabatic 
curves are represented by vertical straight lines, hence any such 
curves may be plotted at once on the mechanical diagram much more 
simply than by the direct method employed in Chapter VI. 

Again, take the case of steam receiving heat from a metal plate 
or otherwise at the rate of m c thermal units for each degree that 
the temperature falls. In Fig. 29 take 

' EC = mc.04: 

and trace a logarithmic curve FVC, this will be the exi)ansion curve" 
starting from the point F and, 

Heat supplied during Expansion = Area F D N C. 

In such cases as occur in steam engines the logarithmic cm-ves 
may generally be replaced by straight lines, and the diagram becomes 
one of great simplicity, considering the nature of the subject. 

The diagram in this form is due to Mr. Macfarlane Gray, and is 
a valuable simplification of the thermodynamics of the steam engine, 
especially in questions relating to the exchange of heat between the 
cylinder and the steam it contains. Most of the results already 
obtained may also be derived from this diagram ; as an example, the 
reader may for exercise find the value of the specific heat of steam 
as given by the formula on page 167. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

LOSSES OF EFFICIENCY IN HEAT ENGINES. 

105. When a heat engine works between given limits of tempera 
ture, it has already been sufficiently explained that the conditions of 
maximum efficiency are, that the engine shall utilise the whole differ- 
ence of temperature between the source and the refrigerator, and that 
none of the expansive energy of the fluid shall be dissipated by 
unbalanced expansion. Hence, any diminution of efficiency below 
that maximum value — common to all engines satisfying those con- 
ditions, and hence called " perfect " — may be considered as due to 
losses of efficiency, which may be ranged in two great classes : — 

(1) Losses by non-utilisation of the whole available difference of 
temperature. 

(2) Losses by non-utilisation of the whole available expansive 
energy of the fluid. 

We propose to consider briefly these losses as regards heat 
engines in general, before passing on to study in detail the losses of 
efficiency in the steam engine in particular. 

Class L — The first class of losses arises from misapplication of heat, 
the engine not receiving the whole of its heat at the superior limit 
of temperature, as it should for maximum efficiency, but at some 
lower temperature ; and not rejecting the whole of its heat at the 
lower limit, but at some higher temperature. Losses of this kind 
are independent of the particular engine considered, provided that 
the mode of application of the heat be the same, as appears from 
Art. 93. 

Let us imagine T^ Tq the limits of temperature, and let us sup- 
pose that a certain quantity of heat, Qy instead of being received by 
the engine at the temperature jT^, as it should, is received at the 
lower temperature ^, then the value of that heat (page 151) in the 

first case is 

T - T 



U^Q. 



T, 
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while the actual value in an engine, otherwise perfect, is 

a loss quite independent of the particular nature of the engine, and 
depending only on the temperatures. 

Thus, for example, let the limits of temperature be 320" and 
120"* Fahrenheit, or 781 and 581 absolute, and let 1000 thermal 
units be supplied to the engine at temperature 250**, instead of 320** ; 
then 

U = 1000 . ^ = 256 thermal units ; 
781 

l^'= 1000.^1^=183 „ „ 

.-. u - ir = 73 „ 

that is to say, if the whole available difference of temperature — 
namely, 200** — had been utilised, we might have transformed 
256 thermal units out of the 1000; but, actually, by wasting the 
70' diflFerence of temperature between 320** and 250**, we have 
obtained only 183 thermal units, or 71*4 per cent., the remaining 
28 • 6 per cent, being wasted by non-utilisation of the whole available 
difference of temperature during the reception of heat. 

It may be that the heat is not all rejected at the lowest 
available temperature, and, in that case, there will be a correspond- 
ing loss during the rejection of heat, which may be calculated in 
terms of the amount of heat rejected, and the difference of tempera- 
tures on the same principles. For example, suppose that in a steam 
engine the heat discharged from the condenser is 300 thermal units 
per I.H.P. per 1', at the temperature of 100**, while the temperature 
of the atmosphere is 60**, then the loss by wasting the interval of 40** 
between the condenser and the atmosphere is 300 x 40/561, or 21*4 
thermal units per I.H.P. per T, being about one-half a horse-power. 

When the heat is received at various temperatiu-es, the value of 
that heat is the sum of the values of the various parts, that is to 
say, 
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where t is the absolute temperature at which the part A Q is supplied, 
and the summation extends to the whole supply of heat. Hence the 
loss is 



^-^-r.{.^ «(. 



When, as in Art. 100, the heat Q is supplied in exact proportion to 
the change of temperature 

where t^, t^ are the extreme values of L 

In terms of </> (Art. 122) the general formula may be written 

U- IT ^ ^ {T,<t> - Q] , 

a result which shows that all losses of this kind are shown graphi- 
cally on a thermal indicator diagram, such as Fig. 29, in a very 
simple way. This point will be illustrated by examples as we 
proceed. 

Class 11. — The second class of losses arises from the fluid not 
being allowed to expand steadily throughout the whole available 
difference of pressure overcoming a resistance, and thus doing useful 
work. Instead of this, the resistance to expansion is wholly or 
partially removed before the pressure has fallen to the lowest 
available limit ; the expansive energy of the fluid is then employed, 
wholly or partially, in generating violent motions, the kinetic energy 
of which is ultimately transformed into heat by fluid friction. 
Energy is not destroyed by this process, but it is invariably rendered 
partially unavailable to us ; that is to say, it is no longer possible to 
do as much work at the expense ,of the internal energy of the fluid, 
as might have been done had the unbalanced expansion been 
avoided. Again, even though the whole expansive energy of the 
fluid be duly exerted on a piston, it may be partially employed in 
overcoming useless resistances. 

This second class of losses differs from the first in being different 
for each kind of fluid, and hence cannot usefully be considered apart 
from the particular kind of engine which is being examined. Its 
magnitude is determined graphically by comparing the area of the 
actual indicator diagram with that of the indicator diagram of an 
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engine, receiving heat according to the same law, in which no such 

unbalanced expansion takes place, and no such useless resistances 

occur. 

Losses of Efficiency in Steam Engines. 

106. As in other heat engines, so in the steam engine the princi- 
pal loss of efficiency proceeds from the narrow limits of temperature 
within which we are practically compelled to work. In a steam 
engine at least two-thirds the heat is always wasted in this way, but 
inasmuch as it is a loss which necessarily occurs whatever be the 
nature of the engine or its arrangement, an engine in which no other 
loss exists is conventionally said to be " perfect," and the efficiency of 
an engine working between given limits of temperature may conse- 
quently be properly estimated with reference to that of a perfect 
engine. When we have to compare engines which work between 
different limits of temperature, a somewhat different course is 
advisable, but such cases will be reserved to a later section of this 
chapter. The present section will be devoted to the comparison 
between an actual steam engine and an ideally perfect engine 
working between the same limits of temperature. 

No actual steam engine is perfect in the sense just described, 
and its losses of efficiency may be classified thus : 

(1) By radiation to external bodies. 

(2) By transmission of heat to the exhaust steam. 

(3) By clearance and wire-drawing. 

(4) By misapplication of heat to the feed water. 

(5) By misapplication of heat during expansion. 

(6) By incomplete expansion. 

(7) By excess back pressure. 

The first of these causes of loss of efficiency can only be esti- 
mated experimentally, and what is known about it will be considered 
in a later chapter ; the second will only be treated incidentally here, 
as it properly belongs to Chapter X. on the action of the sides of the 
cylinder ; the third will be discussed in a special chapter (Chapter 
IX.), and there remains to be considered in detail in the present 
chapter the last foiu", which will be treated in order. 

107. If the action of a perfect steam engine (Art. 62) be ex- 
amined, it will be found that an essential part of the process is, that 
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the temperature of the feed water should be raised by compression 
and not by application of heat ; for which purpose it is necessary 
that the condensing steam should be taken from a surface con- 
denser before the condensation is complete, and by means of a pump 
playing the part of an air pump as well as a feed pump, compressed 
until the condensation is complete and the pressure has risen to that 
of the boiler. That such a process is theoretically possible is mani- 
fest from what has already been said, but it is very difficult to carry 
out, without introducing evils greater than that against which it 
would be intended to provide. In actual steam engines the conden- 
sation is completed at the condenser temperature, and the feed water 
is raised in temperature by direct application of heat ; no doubt, a 
smaller feed pump is then required, and consequently less power is 
consumed in driving it, but this advantage is more than counter- 
balanced by the heat necessary to raise the temperature of the 
water. 

In Fig. 30 the indicator diagram of a perfect engine is repre- 
sented hj CA B Dy while C A BDD' represents the diagram of an 
engine in which the compression part of the process is not carried 



Fig. 30 




out. Then, the cases differ in this, that more work is done and 
more heat expended in the second case than in the first. It is clear 
that we shall have 



Excess work done . . 
Excess heat expended . . 






in which last result the temperatures of boiler and condenser are 
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supposed Ti, Tq respectively, and the deviation from unity of the 
specific heat of water is neglected. 
Now, proceeding as in Art. 100, 

AreaCZ)/)'=7', -To-^olog.^. 

and the excess heat, if properly utilised in a perfect engine, would 
have produced an amount of work expressed by 

Available heat = {h^ - k^) ^— « = (T^ - T^) ^~o (nearly) ; 

hence the loss by misapplication of heat must be 

This kind of loss belongs to Class I. of the general causes of loss 
considered in Art. 105, and the result might have been written down 
at once from the general formula there given ; its absolute value is 
the same whether or not the engine is in other respects perfect. 

For example, suppose the boiler pressure 95 lbs. per square inch, 
and the condenser temperature 120**, then we have 

Ti = 325° + 46r = 786' ; T^ = 58r ; 
Pi = 95; p^ = 1.68. 

Hence we obtain 

Logc ^ '—-^^ = -3022 - -2608 = -0414 

and, multiplying by T^y 

Z7i = -0414 X 581 = 24-05 thermal units, 

which is the loss of heat required, being the thermal equivalent of 
the additional work which might have been done had the heat been 
properly used. 

In the thermal indicator diagram, Fig. 29, page 228, the curve 
OBI represents the supply of heat to the feed water at rising 
temperature, and, therefore, in applying the general formula of 
Art. 105, 

Rectangle NK= Ti<f>, 
Area 0\NZ ^ T^- T^] 
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BO that the area OKI^ when multiplied by the factor TJT^^ 
represents the loss. 

To find the percentage of loss, when the boiler supplies dry 
steam, it is sufficient to remember that 

Total heat expended = H^ - h^ = 1093, 

being simply the total heat of evaporation from 120" at 325°, of 
which in a perfect engine would be utilised 

Available heat = -^^ Z ^ o x 1093 = -261 x 1093 = 285. 

The loss, then, is 24 thermal units out of 285, or about 8 • 5 per cent. 
The maximum value of this loss in practical cases is 10 per cent., 
but, unless the pressure be high, it is much less than the value now 
found, as is also generally the case in non-condensing engines. If 
the boiler pressiu*e be 60 • 4 instead of 95, and the temperature of the 
condenser 102" instead of 120*, the loss will be found to be ^1 '85, a 
result which will be employed in a subsequent article. 

The loss here considered must not be confounded with the loss 
by non-utilisation of the waste heat of a furnace in heating the feed 
water. The heat utilised in a feed-water heater is no doubt better 
employed than if it were altogether wasted, but it would be still 
better employed if it could be used in the boiler to generate steam 
from water at the boiler temperature. A feed-water heater, then, is 
to be considered as increasing the efficiency of the boiler, not that of 
the engine. 

The compression shown in this article to be theoretically advan- 
tageous is entirely different from the compression taking place in 
actual steam cylinders ; this kind of compression is in general also 
advantageous, but from quite different causes, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

108. The next cause of loss of efficiency, namely, misapplication 
of heat during expansion, likewise belongs to Class I. of Art. 105, 
being due to supplying the steam with heat after its temperature 
has fallen. The heat in question is supplied by the cylinder, which 
itself obtains that heat partly from the steam jacket, if there is one, 
but chiefly from the steam condensed during admission. Its value 
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is found by the general formula of the article cited, that is to say, if 
U^ be the loss, 

in which the whole heat Q supplied during expansion is supposed 
divided into parts A Q, each supplied at a corresponding temperature 
t ; thus, t is the mean absolute temperature of the expanding steam 
during a small part of the expansion, in which the heat supplied is 
AO. 

For example, in Art. 53, in considering hyperbolic expansion 
from 60*4 to 8*5, that is to say, from 293" to 185° the whole 
expansion was divided into four stages, thus 

293' 266' 239' 212' 185' 

41 48 56 62-3 

in which the heat supplied during expansion in thermal units per 
stage of 27' was found to be as shown by the numbers placed below. 
Then taking for t the mean absolute temperature for each stage, we 
find 



2 


t 


41 
*" 741 


48 
"^714 


56 
■*"687 


+ 


62-3 
659 


•2986; 


and further 






» 










Q 


41 


+ 48 


+ 56 + 
754 


62-3 


= 


207-3 
754 


• 2750. 



Hence, if the condenser temperature be 102', 

t/g = 563 X -0236 = 13*3 thermal units, 

which represents an amount of heat which might have been wholly 
transformed into work had the heat Q been properly used. Had 
the heat Q been used in a perfect engine, its value would have been 

Available part of = 207-3 x ^^^ " ^-- = 52-51 ; 
^ 754 

thus 25 • 3 per cent, of the heat supplied during expansion is wasted. 
So it is in every case where heat is supplied during expansion ; 
that heat is not wholly wasted, for it increases the work done by the 
expanding steam, but this increase is by no means as great as if the 
same heat had been applied in the boiler to generate more steam. 
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The actual amount of the loss will vary considerably, according to 
the nature of the expansion curve, and will be greater the greater 
the fraction of the whole which is supplied near the end of the 
stroke. If the expansion curve be accurately given, then, by the 
methods of Chapter VI., the heat supplied can be found for each 
step of the expansion, and hence the process just now used in the 
particular case of hyperbolic expansion can be applied ; but the final 
result can also be obtained by a different method in any case in 
which the area of the expansion curve and the terminal state of the 
steam are known. For, by formula (B) Art. 91 applied to the 
operation represented in the diagram, Fig. 30, hy A B U (7, 

Logc5r+-jr- + 2.— --jr-, 

the suffix 1, as usual, referring to the initial, and the suffix 2 to the 
final, state of the steam. Also, comparing the whole heat expended 
with the area of the diagram, 

Ti - Tg + L^x^ + = L^x^ + (Pm - Pa) V^, 

where P,» is as usual the mean forward pressure, and the term con- 
taining it is reckoned in thermal imits. Divide this last equation 
by Tj, and subtract it from the first, then 

- (Pm - P2) ^2' jr '} 

and thus t/g is found by the equation 









Thus, in the example of hyperbolic expansion just considered, 

hence we obtain 

?JLZZ2 « -1432 : "^ = 1-525 : loge J^ = -1546. 

Also, since the expansion is hyperbolic, 

(P„» - P2) Tg = P2 Tgloge r = 138-4 thermal units, 
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dividing which by T^ we obtain '1835; hence, performing the 
calculation, 

£^a= -0235 70, 

a result nearly identical with that found above. 

It is to be remarked that when, as is sometimes the case, heat is 
taken away during expansion, the loss, as calculated by this formula, 
may prove negative, and then expresses the saving occasioned by 
taking away heat from the steam during expansion, instead of at the 
higher temperature of admission. The waste occasioned by the 
action of the sides of the cylinder is the sum of this loss and the loss 
by re-evaporation during exhaust, and hence is greater or less than 
that indicated by the re-evaporation during exhaust according as 
this loss is positive or negative. This point will be considered 
hereafter, but the calculation is only given here for the sake of 
illustration of principles. 

109. The next cause of loss is incomplete expansion : in a 
perfect engine expansion is carried on till the pressure has fallen to 
that corresponding to the temperature of the condenser, but in 
actual engines this is never possible ; in the first place, the back 
pressure behind the pisten is always greater than that corresponding 
to the temperature of the condenser, for reasons to be explained 
presently, and it never can be profitable to expand the steam below 
that limit, while practically the greatest expansion is still further 
limited by other causes. Hence the work obtained from 1 lb. of 
steam in actual engines is always less than in a perfect engine from 
this cause : and the magnitude of the loss is thus investigated. 

In Fig. 31 let DM represent the pressure and D Nthe volume 
of 1 lb. of steam at the end of the stroke, while E B shows the line 

Fig. 31. 




of condenser pressure corresponding to the temperature of the 
condenser. Through D trace an adiabatic curve by the preceding 
rules till it reaches that line in B : then the area DBS represents 
an amount of work which would have been done in the perfect 
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engine and which is not done in the actual engine, and is con- 
sequently the loss by incomplete expansion. This loss belongs to 
Class n. of Art 105, and takes eflfect by generating kinetic energy 
in the exhausting steam, which is afterwards changed into heat by 
fluid friction and becomes part of the waste heat given out in the 
condenser. Proceeding as in Art. 100, 

Area iVXi £ i? = r, - r, + ^^^ (T, - T,) - T,. log. J. 

in which the suffix 2 refers to the terminal state of the steam and 
the suffix to the condenser. But the area of the rectangle D R in 
thermal units is 

Rectangle DR = %^^. ^2 = (l - ^ ^« ^^^ 

where V^ is the actual volume of 1 lb. of steam ; hence for the loss 
(C/g) we have 

U, = {T, - To) ji + ?|,^?j - To log. ^ - (i - g)p, V, , 

in which formula Pg ^2 ^^ supposed expressed in thermal units. 

For example, let the expansion terminate when j^g = ^'^ or 
T^ = 46r + 185" = 646% and let T^ = 102** + 46r = 563' be the 
temperature of the condenser corresponding to j?(j = 1, then assuming 
the steam dry at the end of the stroke or z^ = 1, we have, as in a 
previous example, 

^^2^2 = 70; i^2=i.525; 

-'2 

.-. U^ = 83 (1 + 1-525) - 563 . log* ||| _ 70 (l - —^ 

= 209-57 - 77-42 - 61-17 
= 70-48 thermal units, 

which is the loss by incomplete expansion. 

The loss here calculated depends solely on the state of the steam 
at the end of the stroke and the temperature of the condenser : it is 
rarely less than 15 per cent., and more often from 20 to 30 per 
cent., in condensing engines. In non-condensing engines it may be, 
and often is, comparatively small, because in these the pressure p^ is 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 

R 
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110. Lastly, the process in an actual engine differs from that of 
a perfect engine in the back pressure (p^) being greater than that 
(Pq) corresponding to the temperature of the condenser. This 
difference is due partly to frictional resistance in the exhaust ports, 
coupled with the difference of pressure necessary to exhaust the 
cylinder in the short space of time in which that operation takes 
place, and partly to the presence of air in the condenser. It may 
conveniently be called the excess back pressure : its value depends, 
as formerly stated, on the speed of piston, the dimensions of the 
exhaust ports, and on the terminal pressure. 

In Fig. 31 let the line B^ S^ be the line of mean back pressure, 
then the loss by excess back pressure is clearly represented by the 
rectangle S^ B, or if U^ be the loss in thermal units, 

* 6-36 ^ i?2 ^ ^ 

For example, let the terminal pressure be as before 8*4, and the 
temperature of the condenser 102'', so that Pq is unity, while p^ the 
real mean back pressure is 3, then we have 

CT. = 70 X jA- = 16-67 thermal units. 
* 8*4 

111. Let us now add together the four losses just found for the 
particular case considered of an engine working with hyperbolic 
expansion of about 7^ times from initial pressure 60 * 4, the steam 
being dry at the end of the stroke and the temperatiure of the con- 
denser 102** : we have 



Loss by heating feed 
„ during expansion . . 
„ by incomplete expansion 
„ by excess back pressure 

.'. Total loss 



Thermal 
units. 
= 21-85 

= 13-30 

= 70-48 

= 16-67 

= 122-30 



Now the useful work per lb. of steam is given by the formula 
Useful work = (P^i - P3) ^2 foot lbs. 

= P, r^ . ^^ " ^g . thermal units, 

P2 
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if Pg ^2 ^ supposed in thermal units ; but 

1 + log^ 7 • 22 
Pf^ = T^S .^^1 = 24-9, 

the expansion being hyperbolic, and thus 

Useful work = 182 '5 thermal units. 

This result added to the total loss gives about 305 for the number of 
thermal units per lb. of steam which could have been turned into 
work had the engine been perfect. We have a means of testing the 
truth of this result, for by Art. 25 the total heat of formation is 
given by the equation 

but since the temperature of the condenser is 102° and the tempera- 
ture at the end of the stroke 185°, 

^2-^0 = 1138- 70 =1068, 

while (Pm — P2) ^2 ^^ already been shown to be 138 thermal 
units, nearly ; 

.-. Q = 1068 + 138 = 1206, 

in which calculation the jacket heat is included. Now of this there 
would have been changed into work in a perfect engine the amount 

U = 1206 X ^^"^^ = 1206 X -2433 
= 305*5 thermal units, 

or practically the same. 

The coincidence is not accidental, for if to the algebraical values 

of the four losses given in the preceding articles we add the 

algebraical value of the useful work done, the result will be found 

to be the general value of Qy the total heat of formation, multiplied 

T — T 
by the fraction -1-= — ^, showing that the whole heat expended 

in producing the steam, in the state in which we find it at the end 
of the stroke, is fully accounted for by the useful work done and by 



the four losses which we have been considering. 



R 2 
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We can now express the expenditure of heat in useful work and 
the losses of heat in terms of the work of an ideally perfect engine 
by dividing by 305, whence we obtain 





Per cent. 


Useful work done . . 


.. = 59-9 


Loss in heating feed 


.. = 7-2 


„ during expansion 


.. = 4-3 


„ in complete expansion 


.. = 23-1 


„ in excess back pressure 


.. = 5-5 


Available heat 


.. = 100-0 



The difference between the expenditure of heat in an engine 
such as that considered in Case I., Art. 24, Chapter III., and that 
in a perfect engine given in Art. 62, Chapter V., is thus accounted 
for. The calculations of Chapter III., given in the table p. 51, show 
that little is gained by increasing the ratio of expansion beyond a 
moderate limit. The reason of this is that the loss by misapplica- 
tion of heat during expansion, and excess back pressure, rapidly 
increases with the ratio of expansion, and thus the direct saving by 
increased expansion is coimterbalanced. 

The exhaust wa.te, together with clearance and wire^wing, is 
here neglected, as was also the case in the articles cited : the effect 
of these causes is so considerable that condensing engines rarely 
utilise more than 40 or 50 per cent, of the available heat, and often 
much less. Non-condensing engines, however, have in general a 
greater relative efficiency, many of the causes of loss of efficiency 
being less influential in their case : hence they utilise sometimes as 
much as 75 per cent, of the whole amount of heat, which could be 
turned into work in a perfect engine working between the same 
limits of pressure. 

Unavoidable Losses, Conditions of Practical Economy, 

112. In the preceding articles the useful work and various losses 
in a heat engine have been compared with the useful work of an 
ideally perfect engine working between the same limits of tempera- 
ture. This method is highly instructive as an illustration of thermo- 
dynamical principles, but it is not sufficient when taken by itself. 
For these limits are in reality the temperatures at which the engine 
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receives and rejects heat. The ultimate source of heat has a tempera 
ture much higher than the upper limit, and the atmosphere into 
which the heat ultimately passes has a temperature much below the 
lower limit, so that the limits in question depend on the class of 
engine considered. The practical economy of the engine depends 
on its absolute performance, not solely on the success with which 
it utilises the heat which is available within the working limits 
of temperature. As a measure of absolute performance we adopt 
the expenditure of heat in thermal units per I.H.P. per minute ; the 
ratio of work done to heat expended, which we commonly call the 
" absolute " or " apparent " efficiency, may also be used, but it has 
already been pointed out that this ratio (page 151) has no special 
significance, and the term " efficiency " is better avoided. Of this 
total expenditure 42*75 is converted into useful work, and the rest 
constitutes the loss which may be distinguished into the avoidable 
and the unavoidable loss. 

Let Tq be the temperatiu'e at which heat is rejected, which 
generally has in each class of engine some definite value, and, in the 
first instance, suppose the engine capable of receiving all its heat at 
a temperature Tj, then there is an unavoidable flow of heat into the 

refrigerator given by 

T 
Unavoidable Loss = y= — --^ x 42 '75. 

This transfer of heat is a necessary consequence of the nature of the 
process by which a heat engine converts heat into work; in a 
refrigerating machine it is a gain, not a loss, and, as pointed out on 
page 148, waste occurs in almost every case in which heat generated 
by combustion is used for practical piu'poses, by not making use of 
the available difference of temperature to produce such a transfer. 

A loss to this extent is absolutely unavoidable, but in addition it 
will frequently happen that the nature of the engine renders some 
further loss practically necessary. In explosive gas engines the heat 
is necessarily supplied at rising temperature, and generally must be 
rejected at falling temperature. The loss thus occasioned may 
properly be reckoned as part of the unavoidable loss, and the total 
amount is most conveniently estimated by replacing 7\ - Tq, the 
total range of temperature, by the effective range found by calculating 
average temperatiu-es of supply and rejection of heat as explained in 
the last chapter. 
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Adding 42*75 to the total unavoidable loss, we obtain the 
unavoidable expenditure of heat, and the diflTerence between this and 
the actual expenditure, as determined by experiment or estimated by 
calculation, gives the avoidable loss. This it is which shows the 
margin for possible improvement in an engine of the class considered. 
As already remarked, however. Art 98, the question of what con- 
stitutes an " avoidable " loss must often be to some extent a matter 
of convention. 

113. In non-condensing steam engines the temperature of reject- 
ing heat is taken at 212°, for the difference between this and the 
temperature of the atmosphere is made no use of. Writing then 
Tq = 673, we obtain in thermal units per I.H.P. per 1', 

Unavoidable Loss = -^ — ^ , 

where T^ - Tq is the range of temperature. If any conceivable 
engine is considered possible, Ti is the temperature of the boiler, but^ 
if the loss by " misapplication of heat to the feed water " (Art. 106) is 
considered as unavoidable in consequence of the absence in all actual 
steam engines of the necessary pump, we must replace Ti by Tm, the 
average temperature at which heat is supplied as found by the 
equation on page 223. 

In condensing steam engines the temperature of the condenser 
varies considerably, but when below a certain limit, its variations 
have no real influence on the performance of the engine. Hence a 
fictitious temperature may properly be chosen as in non-condensing 
engines, and the value we shall adopt is 102'' F., giving 

24,000 



Unavoidable Loss = 



T - T 



Taking for example the case we have been considering in this 
chapter, and referring again to page 223, it will be seen that 
T,n = 734, Tq = 663, and therefore. 

Unavoidable Loss = 140 thermal units per I.H.P. per 1', 

which includes the loss by " misapplication of heat to the feed." Had 
this not been included the range of temperature would have been 
taken as 191° instead of 171°, and the loss would have been 126 
instead of 140. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CLEARANCE AND WIRE-DRAWING. 

114. By " clearance " was originally meant the distance between 
the piston and the cylinder cover when the piston stands at the end 
of its stroke, some small interval being necessary to provide against 
a possible variation in the stroke due to wear of the connecting-rod 
brasses. The term is, however, now employed in the theory of the 
steam engine to signify a volume, being the whole volume included 
between the piston and the slide valve at the instant when the 
stroke commences. Clearance is expressed as a fraction of the 
whole piston displacement ; thus, if X be the piston displacement, 
c X IB the clearance, where c is a fraction which ranges from * 02 
to * 3, according to the size and type of engine. Clearance modifies 
to a greater or less extent almost every calculation relating to the 
steam engine, and its neglect may give rise to serious errors, but we 
have thought it advisable to reserve its consideration to a special 
chapter, on account of the complexity thereby introduced if the 
question be considered at all thoroughly. 

Together with clearance it is convenient to consider two other 
intimately-connected subjects — ^first, that of compression ; secondly, 
wire-drawing. In practice, the exhaust steam is rarely permitted to 
escape from the cylinder throughout the return stroke; on the 
contrary, the exhaust port closes before the end of the stroke, and 
the steam still remaining in the cylinder is compressed by the 
advancing piston till at the end of the stroke the clearance contains 
steam of higher pressure than before, though (usually) of lower 
pressure than that of the boiler. Again, if the pressure shown by 
the indicator during the admission be compared with the boiler 
pressure, a difference, always perceptible and sometimes very great, 
will be observed : the steam is then said to be "wire-drawn." The 
amount of wire-drawing depends on the speed of piston, the state 
of the steam, and the magnitude of the admission ports: its 
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influence is very complicated and cannot be treated exactly, but 
nevertheless it is necessary to have some idea of its general 
character. 

As usual, we commence with the simplest case, which is that 
where compression and wire-drawing are left out of account : the 
problem is thereby rendered far easier, and its solution offers no 
considerable difficulty. 



Effects of Clearance cansidei'ed alone. 

115. In condensing engines with no sensible compression, the 
clearance at the end of the return stroke is full of steam of low 
pressure, not more than 2 or 3 lbs. per square inch, and in this 
section we suppose that steam wholly neglected, that is to say, the 
clearance is regarded as absolutely empty. On this supposition, 
when the admission valve opens, the steam rushes in and fills 
the empty space with steam of the boiler pressure, which then 
presses against the piston and exerts energy upon it as if there 
were no clearance. 

Now imagine a cylinder without clearance of the same volume 
as the original cylinder including clearance, then, if the state of the 
steam were exactly the same in the two cases, the only difference 
would be that in the cylinder with clearance the steam would not 
do as much work during admission as in the cylinder without 
clearance, because the piston does not move through the clearance 
space. 

Actually, if the boiler steam be supposed precisely the same in 
the two cases, the cylinder steam will often be rather drier with 
clearance than without clearance; but, reserving this point for 
future consideration, we shall suppose the steam in the same state, 
for which it is only necessary to suppose that the boiler steam is 
slightly wetter for the cylinder with clearance than for the cylinder 
without clearance. 

In Fig. 32 (page 253), N S = X represents the piston displace- 
ment for a cylinder the clearance of which is represented hj ON 
= c X : then S = (I + c) X represents the total volume of the 
actual cylinder, and also the volume of the cylinder without 
clearance with which the comparison is to be made. N M repre- 
sents the part of the stroke traversed before the steam is cut off : 
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then if NM = m . NS^ m is the cutoff and 1/m is the apparent ratio 
of expansion. But the real ratio of expansion {r)\^ S \ My 

.\ (1 + c)Z= r{c + m)X, 
or, 

1 +c 

r = ; 

c + m 

so that r is no longer the reciprocal of the cut-off, as when clear- 
ance is neglected, but has a value which is smaller the greater the 
clearance. 

For example, suppose the steam cut off at y^^ and the clearance 

also iV, then 

1-1 11 



r = — = __ = 5'5. 

TIT + TTT -^ 



The example has been purposely chosen to show how great the 
influence of clearance may be : but, though not often so great as 
this, it is always so great as to render a determination of the 
clearance indispensable before the real ratio of expansion used in an 
engine can be determined with any approach to accuracy. 

Next, to compare the mean pressures on the piston in the two 
cases considered, it is only necessary to compare the areas E A B SN 
and D A B S 0, the first of which represents the energy exerted on 
the piston when there is cleai'ance, and the second when there is 
none. The question arises in two forms. 

(1) Being given the ratio of expansion and the law of expan- 
sion, it is required to find the actual mean pressure on the piston 
wheft the clearance is known. Here, from the data of the question 
the mean pressure (P^) is known on the piston of an engine 
working without clearance : that is to say, 

P„,.OS = AresiDABSO. 

But if P'tn be the actual mean pressure, 

P'^ . NS = Area EABSN; 

.-. P^{1 + c)X - Fm.X ^ArefiDENO 

= F^cX, 

where Pi is the initial pressure : thus, 

P'm. = (1 +c)Pm - cP,. 
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For example, let the steam be cut off at ^, and the clearance be 
^5^, then the real ratio of expansion is, as shown above, 5*5, and 
assuming hyperbolic expansion, 

1 +logc5'5 _ . ,0 P 

which gives the mean pressure when there is no clearance with the 
same ratio of expansion, and 

which gives the true mean forward pressure to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the area of the piston and the stroke in calculating the 
horse-power. 

(2) But instead of this the datum of the question may be the 
actual mean pressure on the piston as determined by an indicator 
diagram in the usual way, and it may be required to find the 
equivalent mean pressure in an engine of the same power without 
clearance. In that case let F^, be the mean pressure in question, 
and Pfn the equivalent pressiu:e, then 

or 



P' 



The object of this process is to reduce the mean pressure from 
the piston displacement to the volume of the steam. In practice the 
base of the indicator diagram always represents the stroke, and the 
mean pressure is found by dividing the area by the stroke. Hence, 
when the abscissae of the diagram are taken to represent volumes, 
the mean pressure refers to the piston displacement instead of to the 
volume of the steam as it ought to do when questions relating to the 
expenditure of heat are under consideration. 

116. From what has been said it is clear that the volumes repre- 
sented by the abscissae of the indicator diagram are to be reckoned 
not from E N, the commencement of the stroke, but from i> 0, so as 
to include the clearance, and when the diagram is taken to represent 
the changes of state of 1 lb. of steam this must be borne in mind. 
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Thus, in considering the expenditure of heat^ 5 is to be taken as the 
base of the diagram, and not the stroke NS. 

In finding graphically or by calculation the expenditure of heat, 
the only difference is that the area of the diagram representing the 
external work done during the formation of the steam is diminished 
by the area of the rectangle DN: the internal work done in pro- 
ducing steam in a given condition being quite independent of clear- 
ance. Hence the graphic construction of Art 28 performed on the 
base S will be unaltered, and the result in combination with the 
actual area of the indicator diagram will represent the total heat of 
formation. The heat pressure representing it, however, will be 
different, according as the base OS or the base NS is chosen : in 
the first case it will compare with the reduced mean pressure of case 
(2) of the last article : in the second case it will compare with the 
actual mean pressure on the piston. 

The formula for the total heat of formation, 

will be unaltered if by Pm we understand the reduced mean pressure 
of case (2) of the preceding article. 

The loss of work per lb. of steam by clearance when, as in the 
present section, there is no compression, is 

Loss = AresiDN^ ^A^2_ ^^ , p ir 

l+c~l+c ^ ^ 

understanding by F^, F^ as usual the actual volumes of 1 lb. of 
steam, and by r the real ratio of expansion, and remembering that 
the volume Kg corresponds to the total volume of the cylinder. 

Compression, 

117. The compression of the steam behind the piston during the 
return stroke has no important influence on the total energy exerted 
on the steam piston, but only on the back pressure and the consump- 
tion of steam. The ratio of expansion is just the same whatever 
the compression, and the only difference in the forward action on 
the piston consists in the state of the steam being somewhat dif- 
ferent according to the amount of the compression. When the boiler 
steam rushes into the partly empty clearance it becomes drier, as 
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previously stated, but the amount of drying is less, and that the 
fuller the clearance, and hence the state of the steam depends on the 
compression. This source of complication is for the present to be 
avoided by supposing the boiler steam to be slightly altered accord- 
ing to the amount of compression, so that the state of the steam in 
the various cases considered may be the same after reaching the 
cylinder. 

Let the exhaust port be imagined to close at a known point of 
the return stroke, then a certain quantity of st^am will be enclosed 
behind the piston : this steam is conveniently called the " cushion " 
steam, to distinguish it from the steam discharged from the cylinder, 
and its volume, at release, as compared with the total volimie of the 
cylinder will be denoted by n. The value of n may be foimd 
approximately from the indicator diagram, as will be seen presently. 
If the whole contents of the clearance be reckoned part of the 
cushion steam, the ratio of weights will often be much greater 
than the ratio of volumes, on account of the water remaining after 
exhaust (Chapter X.) : but it will be more convenient to include in 
the cushion steam only so much of the whole contents of the clear- 
ance as is necessary to make the two ratios equal, and to treat the 
excess water separately, as virtually forming part of the sides of the 
cylinder (Art. 108). 

If we trace the changes undergone by the cushion steam from 
the instant when the exhaust port closes, it appears that, in the first 
place, it is compressed by the piston till the end of the stroke, or a 
little before, when it fills the clearance space with st^am at a 
pressure, usually less than that of the boiler, which may be called 
the cushion pressure ; in the second place, it is compressed further 
by the entrance of fresh steam from the boiler ; in the third place, 
it enters the cylinder, and, after cut-off, expands, doing work upon 
the piston ; in the fourth place, it suddenly expands, doing no wQjrk, 
except in overcoming back pressure ; while, finally, either it or a 
precisely similar mass, resumes its original place, and recommences 
its cycle of changes. 

Thus the whole mass of steam in the cylinder may be separated 
into two parts, the cushion steam and the working steam, of which 
the latter goes through nearly the same change as if there were no 
clearance, and the former goes through a series of changes without 
being condensed at all. The consumption of steam per stroke is, of 
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course, only the working steam, and not the whole amount of steam 
contained in the cylinder after cut-ofiF. 

Let us now compare the action of the steam in two cylinders 
of the same toted volume, one without clearance, and the other with 
clearance and compression. The ratio of expansion is the same in 
the two cases, and the mean forward pressure, being independent of 
the compression, is found by the preceding rules. The consumption 
of steam is, however, diminished in the proportion 1 - n : 1, while 
the back pressure is increased; thus, the energy exerted on the 
steam piston per lb. of steam is increased in the proportion 1:1 - », 
while the useful work done is altered in a more complicated way, 
according to the amount of compression. 



Fig. 32. 




To exhibit the process graphically, let 5, Fig. 32, represent, as 

before, the total volume of the cylinder, and ON the clearance, 

while KBF is the line of mean back pressure, assumed uniform till 

the exhaust closes at G ; then F represents the volume of the 

cushion steam at its lowest pressure. The curve GVT g represents 

the compression of the cushion steam from the exhaust volume G F 

to the initial volume D g, of which compression, part, namely G Ty 

is produced by the steam piston, and the remainder g T ia produced 

by the influx of boiler steam into the clearance. The fraction n is 

given by the equation 

ZV 



n = 



BZ' 
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where V is the point of intersection of the compression curve and 
the line B V Z corresponding to the terminal pressure. The figure 
represents two compression curves, one for the case in which n is 
small, and the other where n is large ; in the first case the point V 
lies within the clearance, and the consumption of steam is greater 
than in a cylinder without clearance with the sarm piston displace- 
ment ; in the second case V lies without the clearance, and the con- 
sumption of steam is less instead of greater. The first case is common 
in condensing engines, and the second in non-condensing. The area 
E A B KGT is the area of the diagram, and represents the useful 
work done per stroke — that is to say, by a weight of steam less than 
if there were no clearance, in the proportion 1 - « : 1. The space 
Y V may be called the effective clearance, the consumption of steam 
being the same as if there were no compression with clearance Y V. 
If we express the effective clearance as a fraction (c^) of the piston 

displacement, 

ci = c - n (1 -h c), 

a quantity which may be positive, zero, or negative, according to 
circumstances. 

118. If the base 05 of the diagram be now understood to repre- 
sent the volume of 1 lb. of steam in its terminal state, then 

kx^EABKGT 



Useful work per lb. of working steam = 



1 - 



The value of 1 - n, that is to say, the consumption of steam, 
diminishes when the compression is increased, while the area 
expressing the whole useful work done also diminishes; thus the 
useful work done per lb. is altered, but the alteration may be an 
increase or a diminution, according to circumstances. In fact, a 
value can be found for the compression which shall make that 
useful work a maximum, as may be seen by the following general 
reasoning. 

The n lbs. of cushion steam are alternately compressed and 
expanded ; now the compression, as far as the cushion pressure, is 
performed by the steam piston, and takes effect as a diminution of 
the useful work done, while the expansion exerts energy on the 
piston only till the terminal pressure is reached, when the expan- 
sive energy of the cushion is dissipated by sudden expansion. Thus 
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the cushion steam absorbs energy from the steam piston at every 
stroke, and this loss is greater the greater n. On the other hand, 
the consumption of steam is less the greater n, and consequently 
there must be some value of the compression for which the loss is 
least. A loss there must always be, however, except in one parti- 
cular case — namely, the purely ideal case, in which the expansion is 
carried on till the terminal pressure is the same as the back pressiu-e, 
and the compression is so great that the cushion pressure coincides 
with the initial pressure, so that, at the end of the stroke, the clear- 
ance is full of steam at the boiler pressure. Under these circum- 
stances the useful work done per lb. of steam is unaltered, the 
diminution in total work being exactly balanced by the diminution 
in the consumption of steam. 

To obtain definite results it is now necessary to make some 
assumption regarding the form of the compression curve of the 
cushion steam and the value of n. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that the expansion (or com- 
pression) curve of steam is always approximately an hyperbola, unless 
the quantity of water mixed with the steam be excessive ; and we 
may therefore fairly suppose the curve FTG (Fig. 32) to be an 
hyperbola, starting from G, the point where the exhaust closes. 

Let now the ratio of compression — that is to say, FG : FB — be 
denoted by i^, then, returning to the supposition that the base of the 
diagram represents the total volume of the actual cylinder, 

FG = RcX, 

GK^ (1 + c)Z- RcXy 

therefore the area 7* ff A" iSiV representing the whole back pressure 
work done 

= P^iyn.X - RcX) -h P^.RcXAog^R 

= P^X{\ -h c - c5 + c^log^^) 

where P^ is the back pressure before the exhaust closes. Thus the 
mean back pressure on the piston for the whole stroke is 

Pb = ^3(1 + c - cR-\- cRlog^R). 

The value of i2 is easily found when the point where compression 

begins is known. For example, let compression begin at • 8 of the 

return stroke, then 

1 + c - c^ = -8; 
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or assuming c = ^, as in a previous example, 

i? = {-2 +-1)10= 3; 
hence 

Pb = ^"3(1 +•! --3 +-3.1oge3) 

= 1-129. P3. 

Having thus found the mean back pressure, the mean effective 
pressure is to be obtained by subtracting the result from the value 
of the mean forward pressure found in Art. 115, then 

Fm ~ Pb = (1 + c){Pn, - P3) - C P^ + C R P^{1 - log, 72), 

and the influence of clearance and compression is thus determined. 
The total useful work done, expressed graphically by the area 
EABKGTj is- found by multiplication by X. 

119. So far no important error can arise from the assumption 
that the compression curve is an hyperbola through G : in calculat- 
ing n, however, the error of the assumption may be greater, and it 
will be desirable to diminish it by finding the point T directly from 
the diagram, making an allowance for the effect of lead ; for assuming 
T known, we have only to suppose T Fajo. hyperbola, a supposition 
which cannot be far from the truth. 

Then, since FT is an hyperbola, 

FR P/ 

where Pc is the cushion pressure represented by iVTin the figure, 
and Pg is, as usual, the terminal pressure ; 

The " effective " clearance (see last article) is consequently 

1 -» c Po ~~ Pc 
C = C - C . -^ = C . -^-p 

In general we may write Pe = R P3, and thus 



n = 



cR P 



3 



l+c' P^' 

a value of n which we shall hare occasion to use presently. 
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120. The useful work now becomes (page 254), 

Useful work = X . 



* m "" J^B 



\ -n ' 
or if V^ be the terminal volume of the steam per lb., 

Useful work =t^^ • ^7" ^^ (per lb.) 

1+c I - n ^^ ' 

If there had been no clearance the useful work would have been 

Useful work = V^ {P^ - P^\ 

and therefore the loss is given by the equation 

- «(P« - P3) + y47<^i - ^^8 + RPz log R) 
^»=^- -^"^^n 

It has been already pointed out that for some value of the compres- 
sion the loss will be least This value is found by applying the 
usual rules for a maximum or minimum to the value of the useful 
work per lb. of steam just obtained, the variable being R and the 
value of n expressed in terms of B by the equation given above. 
The result of this operation is given by the equation 

(1 + c)P^\og. R - cRP^ = (1 + c)(P« - P3) - cPi, 

which may be put in a simple form if it be supposed that the 
expansion is hyperbolic, so that 

P -- P 1 +Jog« »■ 

JTfn — -r 1 . , 

T 

whence, substituting and simplifying, the equation reduces to 

log.-,= l--^_j__(l-_^), (A) 

and the value of the greatest work becomes simply 

Greatest work = P^ V^ log^ 5, (B) 

s 
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where in (B) R has a value previously found, by trial, from (A). 
Corresponding values may be found if the expansion be not hyper- 
bolic, but the result on this supposition is sufficiently approximate 
for the purpose. 

For example, let us take the data 

equation (A) becomes 



or 



, R 1 B 

from which, trying a few values of B by aid of the table of hyper- 
bolic logarithms, we easily find 

5 = 6i (nearly) ; 
or, again, if we take a higher rate of expansion, say 



we obtain 



r = 8:c^l:P, = ^.P„ 



R R 
\og^-^^^,OTR^Wb (nearly). 



Placing the value in equation (B), 

Useful work per pound of steam = 1 • 832 P^ Fi : (jB = 6 J) ; 

= 2-442.Piri:(i2= 11-5). 



91 l» » )9 



Useful 



Suppose now we calcidate the work when c = 0, that is to say, when 
there is no clearance, then 

work = Fj (P„ - Pg) = P, Fi jl + log, r - !1^«[ , 

which, in the two preceding cases, becomes 

Work = 1-886 • Pj T, jr = 4 : P, = ip,l 

= 2-579 Pi rijr= 8:P3= i-P,| j 
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the difference between these results and the former ones gives the 
least possible loss by clearance. 

.-. Loss = -054 . Pi Ti, or • 137 Pi F^ 

Hence the percentage of total work lost by clearance is at least 
3 per cent in the first case, and 5 ' 3 per cent, in the second. The 
loss will of course be greater if the clearance be greater, as is not 
uncommon in practice. 

The point in the stroke at which compression should begin for 
least loss is obtained from the equation 

where z is the fraction of the stroke required, whence, taking the 
cases considered above, 

z = -65, or « = -33, 

results which show that in condensing engines it is usually incon- 
venient or impossible to commence compression sufficiently early to 
reduce the loss to a minimum. In non-condensing engines P3 is at 
least 15 lbs. per square inch, and a moderate ratio of compression 
produces a great cushion pressure. 

Let us next suppose no compression, and inquire how great the 
loss will be by clearance in the special cases considered. Putting 
5 = 1 in the general value for the useful work : 

^- - ^8 - nr^ ( A - -P3) 

Useful work = = Fo , 



where 






which, still supposing the expansion hyperbolic, and taking the 
numerical data above given, becomes 

1-721 Pi Fj, or 2-178 Pi Ti. 

Comparing these values with those just given, when there is no 
clearance, we find for the loss 

•165Piri, or •401Pir„ 

showing a loss of 8|, or 15J per cent. 

d.2 
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The numerical value assumed for the clearance in the preceding 
examples is often exceeded, especially in recent marine engines; 
the results obtained therefore show that the loss by clearance is 
very considerable when there is no compression, and may be dimi- 
nished by compression, conclusions which are doubtless in the main 
correct, though the value of the loss cannot be exactly determined, 
and may be somewhat exaggerated in the preceding calculations. 
In the next chapter it will be shown that compression has the im- 
portant additional advantage of diminishing the action of the sides of 
the cylinder. The partial compensation in consequence of the drying 
effect of clearance will be considered presently. 

The fact that there always is a loss by clearance, except in the 
ideal case where the expansion is complete^ was first pointed out by 
Mr. Macfarlane Gray, in a paper read before the Institution of Naval 
Architects in 1874 ; and in the same paper it was shown that for 
a particular value of the compression the loss was reduced to a 
minimum. 

121. In finding, graphically or otherwise, the heat expended on 
the steam when clearance and compression are taken into account, 
B V (Fig. 32) must be regarded as the base of the diagram, because 
it is B F which determines the consumption of steam and represents 
its tenninal volume. If this be done, all intemal-work-pressures will 
be unaltered, but extemal-work-pressures — such as, for instance, the 
mean forward pressure — must be reduced, when necessary, from the 
base NS^ representing the piston displacement, to the base B V, 
representing the terminal volume of the steam. 

The energy exerted by the working steam is employed, partly in 
compressing the cushion steam and partly in doing work on the steam 
piston ; while the energy exerted by the cushion steam during its 
expansion is also employed in doing work on the steam piston ; 
hence the whole work done on the steam piston is equal to the energy 
exerted by the working steam, subject to a correction corresponding 
to the expansion or compression T F, occasioned by the compression 
T g oi the cushion steam by the working steam being not exactly 
equal to its expansion g V, This correction is positive or negative, 
according as V lies within or without the clearance — that is to say, 
according as n is small or large \ it is, however, of small amount, 
and may usually be disregarded. In applying the formula for the 
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total heat of formation, the mean forward pressure is therefore to be 
estimated as if there was no compression, and then reduced as just 
described. 

Drying Effect of Clearance, 

122. It has been already explained that, in the preceding articles, 
the steam has been supposed in the same state, when comparing 
together the case with clearance and the case without clearance, and 
that to realise this it is necessary that the boiler steam should be 
imagined of various degrees of dryness, according to the circum- 
stances of each special case. The reason of this is that when the 
steam rushes into an empty or partly empty clearance the expansive 
energy is employed in generating kinetic energy which, if time enough 
elapses, is absorbed by fluid friction, and appears as heat. Any 
complete investigation of the effect of clearance and compression 
must then include the consideration of the drying effect of clearance, 
at any rate so far as to ascertain the magnitude of the error pro- 
duced by its neglect. 

The effect in question is greatest when there is no compression, 
as in Art. 115 : in that case the admission work is diminished by the 
quantity cP^X; that is to say. 

Diminution of admission work = -r— ^ — - = . P, F, 

I + c I + c ^ * 

for each 1 lb. of steam admitted. 

Now the total heat of formation of the steam in its initial state 
is diminished by an exactly equal amount, and hence this result^ ex- 
pressed in thermal units, is the difference between the heat neces- 
sary to produce the boiler steam and the heat necessary to produce 
the actual steam in the state in which it actually enters the cylinder 
after being dried by absorption of kinetic energy by fluid friction. 

Let, then, x^ be the actual dryness-fraction after admission, and 
rc'i the boiler dryness-fraction : x^ - x'l represents the mmiber of 
lbs. of moisture evaporated per lb. of steam, and clearly 

cr ' P,F, 

where L^ is, as usual, the latent heat of evaporation expressed in 
the same units as P^ V-^ : thus, 

cr 24 



^ ^ 1 -H c 1 -h A- 
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where k is the number given by the formula on page 176, or by 
Tables III. and Y. — a simple result for the drying effect of clearance 
where there is no compression. Evidently it increases greatly when 
the expansion increases. The extreme case possible, and that only 
ideally, is when cr = 1, so that no admission work at all is done : in 
that case, 

^1 - «'i = fj-^ (nearly). 

Referring to the Tables for the value of k^ it will be seen that 
the drying effect of clearance may be as much as 8 per cent in this 
extreme case. In all ordinary cases it is far less, but nevertheless 
is sufficient perceptibly to diminish the loss by clearance. 

For example, let us take 

1 X 

or, 

x\ = -QISiTi, 

and the heat expended per lb. of steam will be approximately 
diminished by clearance in the proportion '978 : 1. Now the useful 
work done per lb. of steam was shown to be 1*886 P^ V^ without 
clearance, and 1 • 721 Pi Vi with clearance, which last result must 
now be divided by • 978 to enable us to make a true estimate of the 
effect of clearance. Thus the effective work is 1 • 76 P^ F„ instead 
of 1-72 P, Ti; and the true loss is -126 Pi T,, or 6-7 per cent., 
instead of 8| per cent., as was found to be the case when the drying 
effect of clearance was omitted. 

The partial compensation due to the cause here considered is 
proportionally less when there is compression than when there is 
none : it can be calculated in each special case by a proper modi- 
fication of the foregoing process, but enough has been said to render 
the method of procedure intelligible. No great reliance can be 
placed on the results of the calculations, for reasons to be stated 
presently (Art. 127). 

Stead ji Wire-dratdiig, 

123. As already stated, steam is said to be ** wire-drawn" when 
a sensible difference of pressiu^e exists between the boiler and the 
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cylinder during the admission of the steam. Such a difference 
proceeds partly from frictional resistances consequent on the for- 
mation of eddies, and partly from the fact that the motion of the 
piston is not uniform, but gradually increases from the commence- 
ment to the middle of the stroke, and of these two causes we 
consider the frictional resistances first. 

In Fig. 33, ^ ^ is a large cylinder, and DE ^ small one, the 
two being connected by a pipe, Fy provided with a stop-cock which 



Fig. 33. 



p» 




can be opened or closed at pleasure. The large cylinder contains 
steam of pressure P^ confined by a suitably loaded piston, which 
flows through the pipe into the small cylinder DE, the piston of 
which is loaded with pressure Pg* *'^® difference between Pj P^ 
depending on the frictional resistance overcome in the pipe -F, which 
may be made to vary ajj pleasure by opening the stop-cock. The 
pistons are imagined to move forward with velocities tii Wj, which in 
the present case are uniform. 

Under these circumstances, let a time be considered during 
which 1 lb. of steam flows from the large cylinder to the small one ; 
then, clearly, the only change produced in the whole mass of steam 
included between the pistons, is due to the transfer of 1 lb. of steam 
from the large cylinder to the small one, the remainder of the 
steam remaining in the same condition as before. 

Applying the principle of work, we have 

Energy exerted = Work done H — - , 

If 

the last term being the change of kinetic energy consequent on the 
increased velocity with which the lb. of steam moves. But the 
energy exerted is P^ Vu where Fi is the specific volume of steam in 
the large cylinder ; and the work done consists partly of external 
work, Pa Fj, done in overcoming the resistance to motion of the 
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small piston, and partly of internal work, which is given by rules 
previously stated. Hence we obtain 

which may be written 

but with the notation employed in previous chapters (Art 12), 

/= A + pa: = A + (i - Pv)x = h + Lz - PV] 
thus, 

which is a general formula applicable to any case in which the 
motion is steady — that is to say, when the pistons move uniformly 
under uniform pressure. The only suppositions made are, that suf- 
ficient time elapses to permit the kinetic energy, corresponding to the 
rushing motion through the pipe -P, to be converted into heat by 
fluid friction when the eddying motions subside into the simple 
motion of translation of the small piston, and that any heat gene- 
rated by friction against the sides of the pipe passes into the steam, 
not into the metal of the pipe. 

The very important general formula here given is applicable to 
many special cases, of which that to be considered in the present 
article is when t^ u^ are small, while the difference of pressures is 
not very small. Let the velocity of the small piston be not more 
than 16 feet per second, or 960 feet per minute, then the height due 
to that velocity is under 4 feet, and the kinetic energy is conse- 
quently less than 4 foot-lbs. and may be neglected ; then, as t^^ ^^ ^^ 
any case less than u^ we have simply 

= ^2 - ^ + Zg arg - Lj «i, 

a formula which enables us to find x^ the final dryness-fraction of 
the steam when its initial dryness is known, and also the pressures 
in the two cylinders. 
Hence 
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where L^ L^ are expressed in thennal units, a formula which is 
applicable to every case of wire-drawing which is steady and not 
too rapid. 

By subtracting x-^ from each side, 

X - r. - ^ " ^2 " ^ (^8 - -^l) . 
*2 *1 — J } 

or using the formula for L (Art. 4), 

a formula which shows that steam is made drier by wire-drawing, 
and enables us to calculate the amount of the drying. 

For example, let steam at 60*4 lbs. per square inch be wire- 
drawn to 14 '7 lbs. per square inch, and let it contain initially 5 per 
cent of moisture, so that a^ = '95, then 

<i = 296\-/3= 212'*:i2 = 966; 

81 
•'• ^2" ^" 966^^ " *^^ "^ "'^^^ 

= -0274, 

showing that more than half the moisture is evaporated. It will be 
seen, however, that the amount of drying is nearly proportional to 
the difference of temperature, and hence is generally much less than 
in the extreme case here supposed. 

In the investigation just given the large cylinder represents the 
boiler or other reservoir from which the steam is supplied ; for, on 
entering the cylinder, the steam is pressed from behind just as it 
would be by the ideal piston introduced for the sake of clearness. 
The small cylinder is the working cylinder in which the steam is 
used, and the difference of pressure between it and the boiler and 
the steam pipe connecting the two can be roughly estimated. 

Let the ratio of areas of the cylinder and steam pipe be tti, then 
mu^ is the velocity through the pipe, and neglecting u^ in com- 



>8.,8 



parison {\ + F) -^ — - = head due to difference of pressure. Let 

if 

A P be the loss of pressure in the steam pipe, and V the mean 
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specific volume of the steam entering from the boiler, then V.aP is 
the head in question, and dividing hy PV 

AP^ m'K%(l + F) 
P " 2g.PF 

For example, if the velocity through the pipe be 100 f. s., taking 

P r as 60,000 ft. lbs., 

AP_ 1 + F 

P "*" 386" 

The value of F, the coefficient of resistance, can be estimated for a 
pipe of given length and diameter. 

On passing into the cylinder there would be a gain of pressure, 
instead of a loss, if the pipe simply led into the cylinder ; but the 
contraction at the steam port probably occasions a further loss, 
difficult to estimate with any approach to exactness. In any case, 
observe that the drop of pressure due to this cause is proportional 
to the square of the velocity of the piston, and also to the density 
of the steam. 

124. When clearance is combined with wire-drawing, the effect 
in drying the steam is of course much greater. It will be sufficient 
to consider one case, namely, that in which there is no compression 
and the clearance is regarded as sensibly empty when admission 
commences. 

The difference between this case and the last is, that now the 
piston does not move through the clearance space, and that^ con- 
sequently, the work done in driving the piston is diminished in 

the proportion 

11 c ^ ^ cr 

- : - - ' , or 1 : 1 - _ , 

r r 1 + C 1 + c 

the volume of the cylinder being regarded as unity for the purposes 
of the calculation. Hence the equation of the last article becomes, 
omitting the velocities for the reasons previously stated, 

or, making the same changes as before, 

T r 4 4 2 2 

Xy^ X| = -L/o X,, + *2 — ^1 1 , } 
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that is, 



= <i - h + L^x^ ^ 



^ cr P^V^ 

<i - ^ + LiX^ crx^ 1_ 

ij ■*■ 1 + 6 ' ifc + 1' 



from which x-^ may be calculated. 
For example, let 

c = :-■ \r ^ 4:«i= '95; 
ID 

and let the wlre^lrawing be from 66 to 60 lbs. per square inch, then 

^1 - <a = 6-2' :ia = 909 : Lji*! == 859-4; 

_ 866 1 
•'• *'"909'*'i6'^^ 

aja = • 973. 

From this example it appears that the effect of clearance is 
much greater than that of moderate wire-drawing in drying the 
steam ; but, as before, it is much diminished by compression. 

125. The loss by wire-drawing may be differently stated, accord- 
ing to the particular cases which are compared together. The most 
natural case to take is, perhaps, to compare the performance of an 
engine working as in Art. 100, page 223, with one which is in all 
respects similar except that the steam is wirenirawn down to a given 
pressure. 

Let 2\ T^ be the absolute temperatures, and let the other notar 
tion be as before, then, writing down the values of the useful work 
{U) done in the cycle as given by the formulsB on page 223 for 
initial temperatures 7^, T^ and condenser temperature Tq^ the dif- 
ference will be found to be, remembering that L^ x^ + T^^ L^ x^ + T^ 
(p. 264), 

Loss ^U,-U,=: Toj-^^' - ^ - log. JJ. 

This may either be written (see page 229) 

Loss = Tf, {<^, - 4>^i 
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or may bo reduced to a simple form by substitution for L^ x^ and 
replacing the logarithm by its approximate algebraic value. We 
thus obtain 

Loss = Tq(j^ - jr)A^i 

For example, let 

Ty = 764' : Tg = 754' i^o = ^63' : x^ = -95, 

corresponding to wire-drawing from 70 to 60 lbs. per square inch, 
then Li Xi = 856 ; 

.'. Loss = 8*39 thermal units. 

The loss here, as in Chapter YIIL, means the loss of available heat ; 
that is to say, the heatrequivalent of work which might have been 
done in a perfect engine working at 70 lbs., but is not, in conse- 
quence of wire-drawing. It must consequently be compared, as in 
the case of the other losses considered in the chapter cited, not with 
the whole heat expended, but with the fraction available for 
mechanical purposes. Other things being equal, it is proportional 
approximately to the fall of temperature, not to the fall of pressure. 
The loss here calculated is less than the direct loss during ad- 
mission due to the loss of pressure by wire-drawing. This may be 
taken as V^, J\Py where F^ is the mean specific volume of the steam 
admitted, and A P is the drop of pressure. In the example its value 
is 12*1 thermal units, and the difference between this and the result 
(8*4) just found is the saving occasioned by the drying effect of 
wire-drawing. In practical cases, however, the saving would not be 
so great. 

Unsteady Wire-drawing. Influnnce of the shortness of the Period of 

Admission, 

126. Wire-drawing in practice is much more complicated than 
in the comparatively simple cases which have just been considered, 
on account of the varying motion of the piston. This has a 
two-fold effect on the difference of pressure between boiler and 
cylinder, the result being that, at the beginning of the stroke, the 
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difference is not large, but that it goes on increasing as the stroke 
progresses, the admission line drawn by the indicator exhibiting a 
gradually falling pressure, with a rounded cut-oif comer instead of a 
constant pressure with sharp cut-off. Moreover, the period of 
admission is so short that it frequently happens that there is not 
sufl&cient time for the absorption of kinetic energy by fluid friction, 
as supposed in the preceding section. 

In the first place, the acceleration of the piston has a direct 
influence apart from frictional resistances, an idea of which may be 
obtained by considering the simpler case of an incompressible 
fluid flowing through a pipe into a cylinder provided with a piston 
which moves with velocity u^. Let the ratio of areas be m, then, 
m Wg is the velocity of the fluid flowing through the pipe. Further, 
let the piston be connected with a unifonnly-revolving crank, then 
if the obliquity of the connecting rod be neglected, the acceleration 
of the piston is well known to be 4 ir* n* y, where y is the distance of 
the piston from the middle of its stroke, and n is the revolutions 
per 1". Then since the acceleration (/) of the water in the.pipe is 
obviously m times the acceleration of the piston, we must have 

/ = m (tf* y = m 4 tt" n" y. 

Now take two points in the pipe, A and B, distant I from each 
other, then, if the water moved uniformly, there could be no dif- 
ference of pressure between A and B, except that due to frictional 
resistances; but if there be an acceleration in the direction A B, 
P^ must be greater than Pb in order to produce that acceleration. 
Let A be the area of the pipe, w the weight of a cubic foot of the 
fluid, then 



or putting ^ = 1, 



9 



W 

Pa - Pb =^ — 4 w' n" y, 



a formula which gives the difference of pressure (so far as due to 
acceleration) for each foot length of the pipe in pounds per square 
foot. 

In the theory of reciprocating pumps, attention has to be paid 
to this effect of unsteady motion, which restricts considerably the 
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speed at which it is possible to drive them, and renders an air 
vessel necessary to avoid shocks. Some idea of its magnitude, in 
the case of a steam cylinder, may be obtained by considering that 
at moderate speeds a maximum value of ^n^v^y would be about 
100, when the units are feet and seconds, while w^ the weight of a 
cubic foot of steam, will not often exceed *33, hence a maximum 
value of the fall of pressure per foot length of pipe would be m lbs. 
per square foot. If now there were no initial condensation, m 
would be a little, but not much, greater than the ratio of areas of 
piston and port^ and hence would not exceed 20, so that the fall 
of pressure per foot length of pipe should not in any case exceed 
*14 lb. per square inch at the commencement of the stroke, gradu- 
ally diminishing as the piston approaches half stroke. In high 
speed engines the value of ^i^rfy might exceed 2000 ; but since 
the loss of pressure in question is largely reduced by the elasticity 
of the fluid, it is probable that it seldom becomes large. 

Frictional resistances are doubtless, usually, far more influential 
in the production of a difierence of pressure between the boiler 
and the cylinder; they vary as the square of the velocity with 
which the steam rushes into the cylinder, and hence, if there were 
no initial condensation, would be zero at the beginning of the stroke, 
and gradually increase up to half stroke if cut-off has not previously 
occurred. The line drawn by the indicator pencil during admission, 
often called the " steam line " by writers on the indicator, is accord- 
ingly not horizontal, but falls as the stroke proceeds. When the 
ports and passages are too small for the speed of piston, the fall is 
very marked. When there is any great amount of initial condensa- 
tion, the velocity of the steam through the ports, at a particular 
instant, will depend in great measure on the rate of condensation 
at that instant, and will be increased ; thus the fall of pressure is 
increased, and is not perhaps necessarily greater at the end of the 
admission than at the beginning, though no doubt that generally 
occurs in practice. 

127. The other reason, mentioned above, why wire-drawing, in 
an actual steam cylinder, is more complicated than in the simple 
case considered in the preceding section, is the shortness of the time 
allotted for admission, in consequence of which the eddying motions, 
due to frictional resistances and especially to the sudden expansion 
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from the area of the port to the area of the cylinder, have not time 
to subside, but continue for some instants after cut-off, or even 
perhaps, in some cases, till the end of the stroke. 

At any point in the stroke, either before or after cut-off, imagine 
the piston suddenly held fast, and, if open, the port suddenly 
closed, the whole mass of steam in the passages and cylinder will 
be in a state of violent motion, and its pressure will not be uniform 
throughout, but will generally be greater in the passages than in 
the cylinder. In a very short space of time, however, the pressure 
will be equalised, and the kinetic energy of the motion will be 
absorbed in the form of heat : thus the pressure in the cylinder will 
rise slightly, and there remain stationary. Suppose this operation 
carried out at every point of the stroke, and the corresponding 
pressures laid off on a diagram, which may be called the "equi- 
librium " diagram, that diagram will in general lie above the actual 
diagram, and will not coincide with it until after the steam is cut 
off, and where the piston speed is high may even, in extreme cases, 
be conceived to deviate from it at the end of the stroke. 

In the investigations relating to the drying action of clearance 
and wire-drawing in the present chapter, and to the heat supplied 
during expansion in Chapter YII., it has been presupposed that 
there was no sensible difference between the two diagrams, and each 
particular case must be carefully examined and allowance made for 
possible error before relying on the results of such calculations. It 
may be in some cases that instead of clearance making the steam 
drier, it makes it actually wetter than it was in the boiler. And 
the heat supplied during expansion may be in some cases con- 
siderably less than would appear from an actual diagram, however 
carefully taken. 

The question here considered may also be dealt with without 
any reference to the " equilibrium " diagram, by treating the kinetic 
energy not yet absorbed by fluid friction as part of the internal 
energy of the steam, in addition to the energy stored up in steam 
of the same quality at rest. The heat supplied during expansion, 
found by the processes of Chapter VIL, is therefore to be corrected 
by the subtraction of the difference between the kinetic energy of 
the steam in its initial and final states respectively ; or if, as will 
usually be the case, the kinetic energy in the terminal state may be 
neglected, the correction will simply be the initial kinetic energy of 
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the steam. Hence it is possible to find a Tnaximum value of the 
correction so far as due to wire-drawing : for, if the difference of 
pressure between boiler and cylinder be P - P\ and the mean 
specific Tolume of the steam admitted be Vq, the kinetic ener|gy in 
question must be less, and will, probably, be much less, than is given 
by the formula 

Kinetic energy = (P - F') V, = ?^ • P, V,, 

which readily may be calculated in thermal units by use of Table IVa, 
Now in the American experiments (Chapter XI.), from which the 
data were taken employed in Chapter YII., the difference of pressure 
between boiler and cylinder does not appear to have exceeded one- 
tenth the boiler pressure (absolute), and therefore seven or eight 
thermal units is an excessive estimate of the correction in question. 
Where the pressure is reduced by throttling to one-half the boiler 
pressure or less, the case of course is very different. It is more 
difficult to find a maximnm limit in the case of clearance, but, as the 
correction cannot exceed a small fraction of the work done, it 
seems that if the data are given correctly there is no reason to doubt 
the substantial accuracy of the results given in the examples in 
question. 

The influence of the shortness of the time allotted for admission 
on the effects of wire-drawing was first pointed out by Zeuner, in a 
paper in the CM IngSnieur for 1875, to which we shall have 
occasion to refer hereafter. In the case of a gun the kinetic energy 
of the products of combustion has a very similar influence on the 
work done during their expansion. This question will be considered 
in the Appendix. 

The formula and graphical process of Chapter III. for determin- 
ing the total heat of formation of the steam at the end of the stroke 
are quite unaffected by the circumstances considered in the present 
article, but the exhaust waste in some extreme cases may include 
kinetic energy stored up in the exhausting steam, instead of being 
exclusively due to re-evaporation during exhaust and external 
radiation. 

128. In Art. 30, Chapter III., it has already been explained that 
the figure drawn by the pencil of an indicator represents the average 
changes of state of the whole mass of steam shut up in the cylinder. 
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but that, when clearance and wire-drawing are taken into account^ 
these changes are not exactly the same as the actual changes of state 
of any particular portion of the steam. The diagram of energy of a 
particle of steam can never have any compression curve differing 
greatly from the expansion curve, nor can there be a rounded cut-off 
comer, such as appears in actual indicator diagrams. 

In compound or triple expansion engines the diagrams taken 
from each cylinder are affected in different degrees by the clearance 
and compression in that cylinder ; and the proper method of com- 
bining into a single diagram, such as was given in Art 28, page 63, 
will be considered in Chapter XL The clearance of the cylinders 
of recent marine engines, especially of the high pressure cylinders 
of triple expansion engines, is generally very large. A number of 
examples of the value of the clearance-ratio, and also of the surface- 
factor Ik employed in the next chapter, wiU be found in the 
Appendix. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ACTION OF THE SIDES OF THE CYLINDER AND OF 
WATER REMAINING AFTER EXHAUST. 

129. When the volume of steam actually delivered from a steam 
cylinder at release is compared with the volume of dry steam at the 
terminal pressure, corresponding to the amount of feed water used, 
after deduction of the jacket supply, it is always, or nearly always, 
found that the first is far less than the second, showing that at the 
end of the stroke the steam discharged from the cylinder must contain 
more or less water, which is either re-evaporated during exhaust^ or 
is carried out with the exhaust steam in the shape of suspended 
moisture. Some of this effect is no doubt due to the fact that the 
steam supplied by the boiler is rarely dry; but in general the 
difference in question is far too great to be thus accounted for, and 
it is therefore necessary to suppose that liquefaction takes place 
after the steam enters the cylinder. Moreover, when the expansion 
curve drawn by an indicator is examined, it is almost always found, 
even when the greatest care has been taken to eliminate disturbing 
causes, to show that evaporation takes place during expansion. 

Now, these unquestionable facts can only be explained by 
supposing that liquefaction takes place during the admission of the 
steam to the cylinder, and evaporation during expansion and exhaust. 
This alternate liquefaction and evaporation may be supposed to be 
due either to the action of the metal of the cylinder, or to the effect 
of water remaining in the cylinder after the exhaust is completed. 
Let us first consider the action of the metal. 

Initial Condensation. 

130. It is in the first place clear that the amount of steam 
liquefied during admission to a steam cylinder, by contact with a 
comparatively cold surface, must depend on the area of the surface. 
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It is true that other circumstances must have great influence) and 
especially the time during which the contact lasts, together with the 
condition and temperature of different parts of the surface, but the 
first consideration is the actual area of surface. 

Now, on entering the cylinder, the steam first comes in contact 
with the piston, the cylinder cover, and the passages, which make 
up the clearance space. The total area of these parts may be 
described as the *' clearance surface," and it is evident that if we 
write 

Clearance surface = ^.^^. 

where d is the diameter of the cylinder and /u a coefficient^ the value 
of this coefficient must always be greater than imity. Its actual 
value in three engines experimented on by Major English, ranges 
from 1*85 to 2*1, and in many types of engine is still greater; 
in the cylinders of three large marine engines employed in vessels 
of war, it was found to range from 1*5 to 3, and it is only in 
engines provided with Corliss or other similar valve gear, that it 
is as small as 1 * 1. Let m be the cut-ofl', as on page 249, and X the 
stroke, then, as the piston advances to the point of cut-off, the sur- 
face irmXdia exposed, and at the end of the admission the total 
surface in contact with the steam is consequently 

Admission surface ^fi.-d^ + mirkd. 

The volume of steam then in the cylinder is — 

Volume of steam = 7 \ eP (c + m ), 

4 

and its weight, inclusive of the fresh steam which enters the cylinder 
to supply the place of that liquefied, is 

Weight of steam = - Xrf^ -=— , 

4 Fi 

where V^ is the specific volume of the wet steam filling the admission 
space. Hence, by division. 

Admission surface per lb. of steam = <^^ + ^-l • 

^ c + m\2\ ^ dS 

T 2 
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For the purposes to which this formula is applied, it is often 
sufficiently accurate to write 

Surface per lb. = 4 T, <|- + ^>, 

where, as usual, r is the ratio of expansion. 

The formula shows that, with a given initial pressure, the admis- 
sion surface jier lb. is increased by an increase in the ratio of 
expansion. It may also be written in the more useful form, 

Surface per lb. = ^ ^2 [^ + ;:^| » 

where F^ is the volume of the wet steam filling the cylinder at the 
end of the stroke, from which it appears that, with a given terminal 
pressure, the ratio of expansion has much less influence. In either case 
the exposed surface per lb. of steam is greatly increased by shorten- 
ing the stroke, and the clearance surface is, unless the stroke be 
long, by far the most important part of the whole. It will of course 
be understood that it is the actual area of surface which is here 
spoken of ; the different parts of the whole may, and generally will, 
be very different as regards time of exposure and condition of 
surface. The case of a compound engine will be considered in the 
next chapter. 

In the Appendix to Chapter VI. methods have been explained 
by means of which the quantity of heat abstracted from each lb. of 
steam during admission may be determined, and hence we are in a 
position to find the heat abstracted per square foot of admission 
surface. It is true that the results of these methods are not free 
from possible errors of considerable magnitude, occasioned by diffi- 
culties of observation, ignorance of the quality of the steam supplied 
by the boiler^ and certain effects of wire-drawing detailed in the last 
chapter. Moreover, the value of the coefficient fi is only known in 
exceptional cases. A rough approximation is, however, all that is 
needed for our present purpose. 

The annexed table gives some examples of the results of such 
calculations in several of the American experiments, the value of fi 
being assumed as 2.* The engine of the Bache was operated as a 

* In the first edition of this work the value of ju was taken as unity, and the 
estimates of the amount of heat abstracted per square foot of surface were much 
greater* 
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simple engine in the particular experiments here considered ; the 
cylinder was jaoketed, but the jacket does not appear to have 
supplied much heat, as the liquefaction in it was small. The engine 
of the Dallas was simple, and the cylinder was not jacketed. 

Initial Condensation in Steam Cylinders. 



DimenBions of 
Cylinder, 



Bache 

Stroke = 2' 
Diam. = 2' 1 



// 



Dallas 
Stroke = 2' 6" 
Diam. = 3' 



H 



.S.2 



& 



'3 



12-6 
8-6 
5-1 

5-1 
3-9 
2-9 



•a 



89 
90 
91 

47 
47 
46i 



o 

& 



40 
46 
54 

49 
57 
64 






03 



49-2 
48-2 
47-4 

60-0 
53-6 
46-6 






62-8 
47-4 
30-3 

34-5 
26-4 
21-5 



Heat Abstracted. 



Per 
Lb. 



558 
421 
269 

317 
243 
198 



Per. 
Sq. Ft. 



11-4 
8-8 
6-7 

5-3 
4-5 
4-2 



Per 

Sq. Ft. 
per min. 



2736 
2112 
1608 

1272 
1080 
1008 



These results are only rough estimates, for reasons already stated, 
but they are enough to show that the heat abstracted during the con- 
densation which takes place as the steam enters the cylinder is 
exceedingly great when compared with the area of condensing surface 
and the time of contact. The table shows the rate of abstraction on 
the supposition that the time of contact was one-fourth of a second ; 
the actual time varied, but was generally considerably less. That 
more than 25 per cent, of the steam supplied by the boiler may be 
condensed on entering the cylinder is a fact established by many 
conclusive experiments, and, indeed, at high rates of expansion in a 
single cylinder, the proportion may exceed 50 per cent. We have 
only to compare the surface of the cylinder with the surface of an 
ordinary surface condenser to see that the former is far more efficient 
as a condenser than the latter. And if, instead of the condensation, 
we consider the re-evaporation which immediately follows, we shall 
be led to the conclusion that a steam cylinder is by far the most 
efficient evaporating apparatus which is known. Hence attempts 
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have often been made to explain away the facts, or, if that is 
impossible, to attribute them exclusively to the action of water 
contained in the cylinder. ^ For the present we are concerned with 
the action of the metal alone, and we shall now show that in the 
alternate condensation and re-evaporation which occurs in a steam 
cylinder, the action of the metal is far more powerful than it would 
be in a continuous process of either kind. 

Flow of Heat by Conduction. 

131. When heat is transmitted from a medium ^ to a medium B 
through a metallic plate which separates them, the quantity of heat 
transmitted in a given time depends, first, on the area of the surface 
in contact ; secondly, on the difference of temperature. Let us sup- 
pose the temperatures Tj^ and Tb, then all the heat passing from A 
to B must pass, first, irUo the plate ; second, through the plate ; and 
third, out of the plate ; and each of these three passages requires a 
certain difference of temperature. Thus the temperature /^ of the 
outer surface of the plate is less than T^, while that of the inner 
surface is less than t^^ but greater than Tb' The present and next 
following articles will be devoted to the consideration of the passage 
of heat through the plate, which takes place by conduction, for which 
purpose we suppose the temperatiu'es <^ and ts known. 

If these temperatures have remained the same for some little 
time, the same quantity of heat per minute flows out of A into the 
metal, and out of the metal into the medium B, The flow of heat is 
then said to be steady^ and is governed by very simple laws, for if F 
be the flow per square foot per minute, y the thickness of the plate, 

F=f.^±Z± 

-^ y 

where / is a coefficient of conductivity, which is known roughly for 

iron by the experiments of Forbes and others. Forbes found that a 

difference of temperature of l"" would cause the transmission per 

square foot per minute through a plate 1 foot thick of as much heat 

as would raise about "01 cubic foot of water through 1**. Hence, if 

y be reckoned in inches, 

/=7-6. 

Forbes' results show considerable discrepancies in different bars 
experimented on, owing probably to differences in the quality of 
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the iron, and also show that the conductivity of iron diminishes as 
the temperature rises. Lorenz and also Angstrom independently 
obtained results which at the same temperature are not very 
different from those of Forbes. Smaller values of / are given by 
some experimentalists (page 283), and it should be noticed that in 
curved surfaces the results are modified. We may, however, pro- 
bably take the formula 

y 

as giving approximately an average value of the rate of transmission 
of heat by conduction through iron and steel at temperatures such as 
occur in steam cylinders. Some comparative result for other metals 
will be given further on. 

Fig. 84. 



M ~ *B 




Fig. 34 shows a section of a plate through which heat is flowing : 
o is a point on the hotter surface, h on the cooler, while P is a point 
within the plate taken for convenience on the straight line a P c at a 
perpendicular distance y from the hotter surface. When the flow is 
steady the formula applies to all points, and shows that the ordinate 
Pn graphically represents the difference of temperature t^ - t 
between P and a on the same scale that h c represents t^ - ig. The 
tangent of the angle c a h — that is to say, Pn/a n — measures what 
we may conveniently call the " thermal gradient " in degrees to the 
inch. If I be the thermal gradient, we have 

F = f.i, 

a definite value of F corresponding to any given value of L 
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As an example, suppose the flow of heat to be 5244 thermal 
units per square foot per hour, or 87 '4 per minute. Writing this 
last value for F^ and taking y as unity, we find 

showing a thermal gradient of less than 12" per inch. This par- 
ticular example is given as being the mean flow through the plates of 
a marine boiler experimented on recently by Professor Kennedy. 
The smallness of the result shows that a very small part of the 
thermal resistance to the passage of the heat from the hot gases of a 
furnace to the water in a boiler can be due to the metal, illustrating 
the well-known fact that thickness and material of boiler plates have 
little influence on the efficiency of heating surface of the boiler. 

Turning now to the results given in the table on page 277, we 
find that the smallest value given for the rate of abstraction of heat 
by a square foot of cylinder surface is about 1000 thermal units per 
minute, corresponding to a thermal gradient of about 140" per inch. 
If the thermal gradient were uniform, as in the case of steady flow, 
such a result would hardly be possible in a cylinder of ordinary 
thickness, but in a steam cylinder it is evident that, so far from 
being steady, the flow must fluctuate periodically from the changes 
of temperature in the cylinder in the course of a revolution of the 
engine. 

132. Eetuming to Fig. 34, suppose, in the first instance, the 

temperatures of the two surfaces the same, the whole plate having 

the temperature tg. Next imagine a hot body applied, raising the 

surface A immediately to the temperature t^ ; then, after the lapse 

of some little time, the flow becomes steady as before, as indicated 

by the thermal gradient cah. But before this can be the case the 

plate must be heated, and this requires time. In the first place, 

then, more heat will flow into the plate at the surface A than flows 

out of it at the surface B, the diflerence producing a gradual rise of 

temperature at each point of the metal, and thus at each instant and 

at each point of the plate the temperature varies. We may express 

this by a temperature curve for each instant considered. One of 

these curves a P* c is shown in the figure. At first they are nearly 

horizontal, in the neighbourhood of B, and nearly vertical in the 
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neighbourhood of A^ but they rapidly become more and more nearly 
straight, in a short time sensibly coinciding with the straight line 
aPc oi steady flow. 

The slope of each curve at any point graphically represents the 
thermal gradient, at first extremely great at points near it, but 
rapidly diminishing as time passes and as the interior of the plate is 
penetrated. Thus the flow of heat from A into the metal is for the 
first moment of the change very much greater than the steady flow 
under the same diflerence of temperature. 

The thermal gradient t at any point F is the tangent of the 
angle d a' h' made with the horizontal by the tangent a* F c' to the 
temperature curve at P', and we shall have in all cases 

where the flow F now varies from instant to instant and from point 
to point of the metal. 

We now proceed to show that these two distinct kinds of varia- 
tion are necessarily connected together. 

In Fig. 34 imagine the plate divided into vertical layers of thick- 
ness A y, and consider the layer in which F lies. At this point F 
has a definite value, but it changes as the thermal gradient changes 
on passing through the layer, the curvature at F showing that the 
thermal gradient is greater on entrance than on exit. Hence more 
heat enters the layer than leaves it, and the excess must be employed 
in raising the temperature of the layer. For our purpose time is 
most conveniently measured by the angle turned through by a 
uniformly rotating crank. If JV be the number of revolutions per 
minute, the angle turned through from some given position in 
circular meastire, / 2'irN is the corresponding time in minutes. 
Any small interval of time may now be measured by the correspond- 
ing angle A $ turned through by the crank, and the quantity of heat 
flowing through the layer in that interval will he F . A ^ / 2 TriV^ 

Now suppose 

w = weight of unit volume of the metal, 
s = specific heat of the metal, 

then K7 5 . A y is the quantity of heat necessary to raise the tempera- 
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ture of unit area of the layer through V, and the rise of temperature 
A / of the layer in the interval must be given by 

an equation which may be written 

7- = 2irN , ws . -j-^* 

ay dO 

Finally, by differentiating the value of F previously found, and 
substituting, we obtain the general equation of the conduction of 
heat in a steam cylinder, namely, 

a 6 ws dy^ dy^ 

where f I ws is, for brevity, replaced by k. 

This general equation, which is known as " Foiuier's equation," 
connects the rate of change of temperature with the temperature at 
different points of the mass of metal. The coefficient k which it 
contains is that form of the coefficient of conductivity which must be 
used when we are considering changes of temperature of the metal, 
which evidently depend not merely on the rate of transmission of 
quantities of heat, but also on the specific heat per unit volume (ws) 
of the material. In the present case the unit of volume to be con- 
sidered is a plate 1 foot square and 1 inch thick, which in wrought 
iron weighs 40 lbs., whence, taking the specific heat of iron as '12, 
we have 

ws 4-8 16' 

which is the absolute value of k for wrought iron, to be adopted with 
the units we employ. The comparative values, assuming iron as 
unity for different materials, are given in the annexed table. 

It may be remarked, however, that the results given by different 
experimentalists differ considerably, partly from the difficulty of 
making accurate experiments on conductivity, but no doubt in great 
measure from differences in quality of material. In the analogous 
case of electric conductivity it is well known that great differences 
are produced by impurities in the metal. The value given by 
Eankine,* on the authority of Peclet, for the conductivity of iron, 

* Steam Engine, 6th edition, p. 259. 
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which, expressed in the units we employ, is about 3^8, is known 
to be much too small, probably because the thermal resistances at 
entrance and exit were not completely eliminated by the method 
adopted. The ratio of the conductivities of lead and iron given by 
Eankine, agrees with more recent experiments by Lorenzand others. 

Comparative Conductivity of Materials. 



Materiid. 


/. 


V)8 


Jk. 


f 


Copper 


5 


5-4 


2^33 


2^14 


Brass 


2 


2^5 


r58 


1-27 


Iron 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Lead 


•5 


r5 


1-2 


•4 


Glass 


•01 


•02 


•14 


•07 


Water 


•01 


•0087 


'093 


•107 



133. The working fluid in a heat engine in all cases goes through 
a cycle of changes of temperature, and when the engine has been in 
steady work for some time, each particle of the metal of the cylinder 
must do the same, returning to its original temperature at the end 
of every complete period. The cycle for the internal surface in con- 
tact with the working fluid is not the same as the cycle of the fluid, 
the changes being smaller and occiuring later. In the gas engine 
the difference must be very great; in the steam cylinder it must 
exist, and probably may be very considerable, but in every case there 
must be a definite cycle at the internal surface, which, at the present 
stage of our work, must be supposed known. Within the metal the 
changes must be smaller and must lag behind more and more the 
greater the distance from the surface, because time is required to 
transmit the changes from the surface to the interior of the metallic 
mass. 

In Fig. 35, OZ iBSL line rotating with the crank, and inclined at 
an angle ^ to a given position A, for which a particle of metal at 
the internal surface has its highest temperature /^ and the length 
A is taken to represent ti - t^ where t^ is the mean temperature 
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of the particle. On 0^ as diameter describe a circle cutting OZ in 
Pj and suppose the cycle such that 

Rg. 85. 




Such a cycle is called an Harmonic Cycle, and in all periodic 
changes is of fundamental importance. The diagram graphically 
represents such a cycle, in the same way as Zeuner's Valve Diagram 
shows the position of a slide-valve for any position of the crank; the 
motion of a slide valve indeed is properly described as an " harmonic 
motion." The second circle below represents temperatures below 
the mean, occurring when $ is greater than 90^ and less than 180°. 

As a necessary consequence of the surface cycle, as will be seen 
presently, particles at any distance y from the siu*face go through a 
similar cycle, but the changes are smaller and occur later the 
greater y. In the figure the cycle at o, a point such that Oo = y,ia 
represented by two circles constructed on a line aoa inclined at an 
angle p, the diameters (d) of these circles representing the half-range 
of temperature at o on the same scale that A ( = D) represents the 
half-range at 0. 

The value of fi is proportional to y, and we shall write 

fi = my 

where m is a quantity to be found presently, and the diameters d, D 
are connected by the equation 
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The temperature at any point distant y from the surface is there- 
fore given by 

/- ^0 = i>.c"'"y.co8(fl-my). 

The truth of this solution is now verified and the value of m 
found by substitution in the general equation of the last article. 
Performing this operation we obtain 



m 



/irN 



The angle p gives the fraction of a period by which the changes 
at depth y lag behind the changes at the surface. If )9 = 2 ir they 
will lag behind by a complete period, and, therefore, will agree with 
those at the surface. The corresponding depth (^q) is given by 

« - ^ - /47X 

^^^ m " v"ir' 

which, for iron, becomes, by substitution for k 

'20 



yo 



= V^ (approximately). 



a formula which gives the depth in inches at which the changes at 
N revolutions per minute agree with those at the surface : at half 
this depth they would be exactly reversed, the metal being hottest 
when the surface is coldest, and conversely. 

The extent of the fluctuation of temperature diminishes with 
great rapidity as the depth increases, according to the same law as 
the orbit radii of the particles of water in an oscillating wave. On 
making the calculation by substitution of 2 ir for )9, we find that the 
range of temperature at the depth y^ mentioned above is less than 
l/500th of the range at the surface, and even at half that depth it is 
only l/23rd. A table of depths will be given presently. 

134. We next proceed to find the quantity of heat which enters 
and leaves the metal in the course of a revolution. First, by differen- 
tiating the equation for f, and afterwards putting y = o, we obtain 

/* = wi/ { - sin tf + cos tf } (^ - ^o)> 

a formula which gives the rate at which heat is entering or leaving 
the metal at any point of the revolution. Its maximum value occurs 
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when the value of ^ is - ^ /4 ; that is, heat enters the metal most 
rapidly when the crank is 45" degrees behind the position at which 
the surface has its highest temperature. In the same way, heat is 
leaving the metal most rapidly when the crank is 45° behind the 
position at which the metal has its lowest temperatiu*e. This 
maximum rate in both cases is given by 



.2(/,-g. 



When 6 lies between - 3 tt / 4 and + w / 4, heat is flowing into the 
metal, and the total amount so entering is found by integration 
to be 

V 2 . mf 



« = ^^^"-^<'-'«) = i\/ 



TT 



N 



.(<i-'o)- 



On substitution for / and k of their values for iron, we find in round 
numbers 



(3 = /y|x2(/, -g. 



N 

The same quantity of heat leaves the metal in the second half 
revolution, and the cycle then recommences. This formula gives 
the heat alternately abstracted from and supplied to the fluid filling 
the cylinder by a square foot of a surface of iron at N revolutions 
per minute, the quantity 2 (t^ - (q) being the range of temperature, 
not of the fluid, but of the metcdy at the internal surface of the 
cylinder. 

Action of Metal of Cylinder. 



Revolutions = Nj 
per minute .. ) 


25 


50 


100 


200 


300 


400 


600 


Penetration = y^) 
in inches .. .. ) 


•894 


•632 


•447 


•316 


•258 


•224 


•182 


Heat abstracted = Ql 
per sq.ft. per 100°5 


49 


34^6 


24-5 


17-3 


14-1 


12-3 


10 


Jacket ratio = -^ 


•156 


•110 


•078 


•055 


•045 


•039 


•032 



In the annexed table the second line gives the penetration in 
inches at the revolutions given in the first line, as calculated from 
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the formula for ^q, the result being for wrought iron. It will be 
seen that at 100 revolutions the result is about half an inch ; at a 
depth of one-quarter of an inch, then, the range of temperature is 
only l/23rd that at the surface. For other materials the result may 
be obtained by multiplying by the niunber given in the column 

headed ^Tk in the table of conductivity (page 283). The second 
line gives the heat alternately abstracted and given out by the metal 
for a range of temperature of 100°. As the result is proportional to 
the range, it can readily be found for any other range. Thus, at 
100 revolutions and a range 150°, the heat abstracted by the metal 
in one-half the revolution and given out in the other half is about 
37 thermal units per square foot. The multiplier for other materials 

than iron is given in the column headed// Jkva the table of con- 
ductivity. 

135. Hitherto we have tacitly supposed that the mean tempera- 
ture of the metal is the same at all points, a supposition which 
implies that the cylinder is thoroughly clothed so as to prevent the 
escape of heat, but is not supplied with heat at the external surface 
by a steam jacket or otherwise. In the equation employed in the 
last article, 

/ - /^ = i) . € -»y . cos (tf - my\ 

/q is then an absolute constant. But the Fourier equation is satisfied 
if ^'q, the mean temperature at any depth y, is given by the formula 

^'o = ^0 + ^0 • y 

where i^ is a constant. In Fig. 36, E represents the thickness of 
the cylinder ; A A' i& the internal surface, Z Z the external. ZZ is 
kept at a given temperature t^ by a steam jacket, or in a gas engine 
by a stream of cold water. The case of a steam cylinder is the one 
shown in the figure. On Z Z take 

EZ=^t,-t, 

where t^ is the mean temperature of the internal surface A A'. 
Joining Z the ordinate o n represents the mean temperature of a 
particle of metal at a distance On — y from the internal surface. 
The range of temperature at this point is just the same as before, 
and is represented in the figure by the two logarithmic curves, AaZ^ 
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which is a curve of maaimim temperature, and A' a' Z, which is a 
curve of minimtmi temperature. The changes of temperature are 
exactly the same as before ; it is only the mean temperature which 
is altered. 

Fig. 86. 




The flow of heat through a cylinder of thickness e is now obtained 
by superposing a steady flow from without, 

-fo == / • *o = / • — I — ' 

upon the same variable flow as before. The efiect of this is that the 
steam jacket supplies in the course of half a revolution the amoimt 
of heat 

and thus the fluid within the cylinder during the hot part of the 
cycle gives out the heat Q - Jy and during the cold part receives 
the heat Q + J, where Q is the quantity of heat given by the 
equation previously found, that is (p. 286), 



«= :^\/i;iv •<'>-'•)• 



Two cases will now be considered, which may be regarded as 
typical 
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(1) Let ^5 = ^1 ; that is, let the temperature of the external surface 
be kept by a steam jacket at the maximum temperature of the 
internal surface, a condition of things^ which is aimed at though not 
often realised in an ordinary jacketed steam cylinder, then 

j/ _ Va / ~ 
© ' 2tf ' V2JV' 

In an iron cylinder I inch thick this becomes * 783 / V iV, and the 
numerical results for various cases are given in the preceding table. 
The multiplier for difference of material is given in the column 

headed V^ in the table of conductivity, and if the cylinder be not 
1 inch thick we have only to divide by the thickness in inches. 
Thus in a cylinder half an inch thick the results are doubled. They 
are the same whatever the range of temperature. 

(2) In the cylinder of a gas engine the external surface ia kept 
by the water jacket at a temperature much below the lowest tem- 
perature of the internal surface. If we assume then that tQ - t^ is 
a certain multiple of t^ - ^q, then the ratio J j Q will be that same 
multiple of the fractions given in the table. In this case the fluid 
in the cylinder gives out the heat Q + / in the hot part of the 
cycle, and receives the heat Q - Jin the cold part. 

In either of these two cases we see that a certain definite connec- 
tion exists between the heat continuously supplied or abstracted at 
the external surface, and the alternate out-flow and in-flow of heat 
at the internal surface of the cylinder. 

136. The results given in the table (p. 286) for the action of a 
metallic surface are obtained by supposing : — 

(1) That the variation of temperatiu'e of the external surface of 
the mass of metal is small. 

(2) That the variation of temperature of the internal surface is of 
the simple harmonic kind. 

The first of these hypotheses is undoubtedly very approximately 
correct, but not so the second. In a simple harmonic variation, the 
time of receiving heat is the same as the time of giving out heat. 
Now, whatever the connection between the temperature of the 
steam and the temperature of the metal, it is quite clear that the 
time during which the metal receives heat must be much less than 
the time during which it gives out heat. In fact, most of the 

u 
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condensation occurs in a small fraction of the period when the steam 
is first admitted, and the temperature-cycle of the metal at the 
internal surface must be very complex. It is, however, well known 
that any cycle whatever may be considered as made up of elementary 
cycles, each of which is of the simple harmonic kind, the period of 
each being some aliquot part of the period of the compound cycle. 
This principle was demonstrated by Fourier, and applied by him to 
many questions relating to the conduction of heat It has also been 
extensively employed in other branches of physical science, and 
especially in Acoustics,* It immediately follows that in any cycle 
whatever the heat (Q) which alternately enters and leaves the metal 
must be given by a formula of the form 



Q = K/'j^ X Eange of Temperature, 



where £ is a number which can be found for any known cycle, being 
for a simple harmonic cycle in wrought iron equal to 6, as shown on 
page 286. This question has been considered at some length by Dr. 
KirscLf In one example worked out by him for a cycle resembling 
the cycle of the steam in an ordinary steam cylinder, — ^the metal 
receiving heat for about one-third of the period, — ^his results may be 
shown to give a value of B, about the same as if the cycle were of 
the simple harmonic kind. The principal difference is that the 
mean temperature of the cylinder is hioered, being now less than the 
arithmetic mean of the highest and lowest temperatures. The 
rapidity with which the temperature rises as the steam is admitted 
favours the abstraction of heat by the metal, and this about com- 
pensates for the shorter time in which the abstraction takes place. 
In the present state of our knowledge, however, the practical utility 
of such calculations appears to be limited, because the cycle of the 
metal will generally differ by an unknown amount from the cycle 
of the steam. Moreover, the approximations used are not entirely 
free from difiBculty when the rise of temperature takes place almost 
instantaneously (p. 292), as in a steam cylinder during admission. 

The action of the metal is greatest when the temperature is changed 
most rapidly and the period of exposure to the extreme temperatures 

* A very dear account of Fourier's Theorem wfll be found in the l&te Pro- 
fessor Donkin's TrtatUe on AcoiuUeg* Macmillan, 1870. 

t Die Bewegwng der Wd/rme in den ChfUnder Wandungen, Leipzig, 1886. 
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is most prolonged, that is when the admission of steam is prolonged 
to the end of the stroke. The values of Q are then probably greater 
than those given in the table, but in ordinary cases, with a cycle 
like that of the steam, these numbers may be considered as rough 
estimates of the amount of heat which actually enters and leaves 
the metal during a revolution, and comparing them with the results 
of experience as presented in the table on page 271, we are at once 
led to the conclusion that tiie tem/perature cyde of the metal musi 
generally be very d^ererUfrcm that of the steam. This conclusion will 
be further developed as we proceed. 

D^erence between the Temperature Cycles of the Steam and the 

Metal. 

137. We have hitherto been considering exclusively the trans< 
mission of heat from the inner surface of the cylinder to the exterior, 
and conversely: let us now turn our attention to the exchange 
of heat between the steam and the metal. Evidently there must 
be a difference of temperature to render this exchange possible, and 
the difference may be large, as in the case already referred to of 
the hot gases of a furnace and the exposed sur&ce of the furnace 
chamber and flues. Yet^ when such an expression is used, it must 
not be supposed that there is a finite difference of temperature 
between particles of fluid and particles of metal in actual contact. 
It is probable that no such discontinuity occurs in natiu*e, and what 
is really meant is that a steep thermal gradient exists in the fluid 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the surface. This remark is 
sufficient to show that any sensible difference between the tempera^ 
ture of saturated steam and that of a perfectly clean surface on 
which it is condensing, must be due to the obstruction occasioned 
by the film of water deposited by the condensation ; the temperature 
of a mass of saturated steam being necessarily very nearly the same 
throughout. The obstruction, however, of a layer of water is very 
great, even when the thickness is very small, on account of the very 
low conductivity of water. When the flow is steady, a film Th^^^ ^' ^^ 
inch thick will have the same effect as a plate of iron one inch thick ; 
and hence, in any process of condensation by passing steam through 
tubes, the efficiency of the condensing surface will depend chiefly 
on the rapidity with which the surface can be cleared of the water 

u 2 
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deposited, and on the activity of the circulation of the cold water 
on the outside of the tubes. Thickness and material of tubes, as 
already stated in the corresponding case (p. 280), of the heating sur- 
face of a boiler are of minor importance. The presence of air, either 
in the steam or in the cooling water, checks condensation, by 
preventing the contact between steam and metaL 

In the case of a steam cylinder, the obstructive effect of the film 

is far less, because the coefficient to be considered is now »Jk for 

penetration, or f I'Jlc for flow (p. 287). Moreover, from the table 
of results already given, it will be seen that the amount of water 
deposited, if spread imiformly over the surface, will not usually 
exceed t^s^ ^^ ^ pound per square foot, that is the film will not 
be more than ^^^^th of an inch thick, corresponding to a thickness of 
about ^th of an inch of iron. And this thickness is of course only 
gradually deposited as the condensation proceeds. Thus, even if 
we make a large allowance for unequal distribution, it is probable 
that the temperature of the metal (when clean) before the end of 
the admission, rises nearly to the temperature of the steam, but that 
the rise is not quite instantaneous. 

Similarly, when the temperature of the steam falls in consequence 
of the fall of pressure due to expansion, the temperature of the 
metal can hardly be supposed much greater than that of the film of 
water deposited by condensation, and therefore it is only when the 
surface becomes dry, or when the fall of temperature of the film is 
retarded by molecular cohesion, that a considerable difference of 
temperature between steam and metal appears to be possible. And 
as the range of temperature of the metal has been shown to be 
much less than that of the steam, we must conclude that the surface 
actually is dry during the greater part of the exhaust. This con- 
clusion, however, may be considerably modified by the effect of 
grease or other impurities. The possible effect of molecular cohesion 
will be referred to hereafter. (Art. 141.) 



138. When a steam pipe or other hot body is placed within 
a chamber containing air or some other gaseous fluid of temperature 
the same as that of the walls of the chamber, an escape of heat 
takes place which is proportional to the exposed surface of the body. 
When the surface is dry, the escape is due to two causes ; (1) radia- 
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tion, (2) convection. The conductivity (/) of gases is exceedingly 
small, and its influence may be neglected. 

Eadiation would occur even though the chamber were empty, 
and the escape of heat due to it is then the difierence between the 
heat radiated from the body to the sides of the chamber, and that 
radiated from the sides of the chamber to the body. It is dependent 
on the condition of the surface being greater for a blackened surface 
than when the surface is polished. Convection is due to the 
presence of the fluid. The particles of the fluid actually in contact 
with the surface acquire the temperature of the surface, and in 
consequence their density is diminished ; the action of gravity then 
sets up a current which removes them from the surface, their place 
being supplied by others, which in their turn acquire the tempera- 
ture of the surface. Thus heat is carried off by a mechanical process. 
The escape of heat due to each of these causes is not proportional 
to the difference of temperature ; but is, proportionally, greater for 
large differences of temperature than small ones. It is also depen- 
dent on the actual temperature being greater for high temperatures 
than low ones, and on other circumstances. It is not necessary for 
our purposes to state what is known on the subject, it is sufficient 
to say that at ordinary temperatures, when air and (probably) dry 
steam is the fluid in question, the total escape of heat from a dry 
surface does not exceed ' 05 thermal imits per square foot per minute 
for each degree of difference of temperature. This, however, is only 
so long as the air is at rest ; if a current of air circulates over the 
surface, the escape is greatly increased by the mechanical carrying 
off of heat, which may properly be described as " convection," even 
though not due to gravity only. 

If a gaseous fluid be contained in a chamber the sides of which 
are at a uniform temperature above that of the fluid, the quantity of 
heat received by the fluid will depend partly on the power of absorb- 
ing radiant heat possessed by the fluid, and partly on the process of 
convection. Hence the escape of heat from the sides cannot be 
supposed to exceed the limit just mentioned, and may be consider- 
ably less so long as the convection currents are due to gravity only ; 
but, as before, it may be much increased by causing the fluid to 
circulate. If the temperature of the fluid change periodically, as in 
a steam cylinder, the transmission of these changes, measured by 
the coeflSci^nt h (p. 282), is rapid, on account of the very small 
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density of gases, but the quaniUy of heat transmitted by conduction 
is still very smalL 

In a steam cylinder at release the internal surface is probably in 
most cases still covered wholly or in part with a portion of the film 
of water deposited by initial condensation. The sudden fall of 
pressure on exhaust is necessarily accompanied by a corresponding 
fall of temperature, which, on account of its suddenness, penetrates 
the metal to a very small distance. Heat therefore flows out of the 
metal with great rapidity, as represented by a steep thermal gradient ; 
and the re-evaporation of the remaining water may therefore be 
supposed to be nearly instantaneous, when the amount is not too 
great. The flow of heat will be obstructed as soon as the surface 
becomes dry, and the fall of temperature of the sur&tce will there- 
fore be momentary only, being followed by a rapid rise, the dry 
surface then having a temperature considerably above the exhaust 
temperature. During nearly the whole of the return stroke, till 
compression begins, the dry surface will now lose heat at a rate 
which will be much increased by the agitation of the steam, the 
suddenness with which the effect takes place, and, doubtless, also 
by the moisture produced by expansion, which renders the 
absorption of heat greater and more rapid. The quantity of heat 
thus escaping cannot be estimated, even approximately, but must be 
many times greater than the estimate given above for a continuous 
process with dry air or steam. 

Adopting the highest possible estimate, however, it is difficult 
to suppose that more than a very small fraction of the action of the 
sides of the cylinder in steam engines can be due directly to this 
cause. Its true influence is indirect, by widening the range of 
temperature of the metal in a manner to be explained presently. 

CondUiom on which the Intensity of the Action of the Sides depends, 

139. From what has been said on the subject of conduction, it 
appears that the action of the metal is quite adequate to produce 
the condensation and re-evaporation actually observed in steam 
cylinders ; and that^ in fact, the effects would be much greater than 
they are if the range of temperature of the metal were as great as 
that of the steam. Further, we find that the action of the metal 
must be almost completely superficial^ heat being drawn from a film 
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depodted during condeiuation and given out again almost exclu- 
sively to the same film as it re-evaporates during expansion and 
exhaust The great mass of steam not in immediate contact with 
the metal must therefore expand adiabatically, and partially condense, 
as it would in a non-conducting cylinder. The water in Uie cylinder 
at release therefore consists of two parts ; (1) the suspended moisture 
produced by adiabatic expansion, (2) the portion (if any) of the 
film which has not been re-evaporated during expansion. The first 
of these will be carried out of the cylinder with the exhaust steam ; 
and in some cases a part of the second may also be swept off 
the surface by the rush of steam, but the greater part will either 
be re-evaporated at release, as described above, or remain in the 
cylinder. When the re-evaporation is complete, so that the surface 
becomes dry, a small amount of heat (8) will be given out by the 
metal in addition to that required for re-evaporation. Hence the 
action of each square foot of the metal must be subject to two 
general conditions. 

(1) The weight of steam (W) condensed during the formation of 
the film must be equal to the weight of water re-evaporated during 
expansion and exhaust^ together with the weight of the part of the 
film (if any) swept off the surface by the exhaust steam, or remaining 
behind in the cylinder. 

(2) The heat supplied to the metal during condensation must be 
greater than the heat drawn from the metal during re-evaporation, 
by the amount 8 -^ J where S is the amount of heat which escapes 
after the surface becomes dry, and J is the amount of heat received 
by the part of the surface considered, either by lateral conduction 
from other parts or by conduction from the outside of heat supplied 
by a steam jacket or otherwise. 

If now the re-evaporation were conducted under the same con- 
ditions as the condensation, the corresponding quantities of heat 
would be necessarily equal ; but the conditions are frequently such 
that less heat is required for re-evaporation, the difference being a 
small quantity, Z. The second condition is then expressed by the 
equation 

Z = iSf - /, 

which will only be satisfied for some definite range of temperature 
at the metal which determines the intensity of its action* 
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When the engine is working without expansion a calculation can 
be made which will illustrate this point Assuming 

/j = Temperature of Admission, 
^3 = Temperature of Exhaust, 

then the temperature of the metal will rise to i^ (nearly) during 
admission, but at exhaust will not sink to t^ but will remain at some 
higher temperature which we will call L The range of temperature 
of the metal is now t^ - f, and the amount of heat supplied to the 
metal during the formation of the film is 

B 



0=^.^ = ^5.(^-0, 



where 2^, aa usual, is the latent heat of evaporation at temperature 
iy At the end of the stroke the pressure and temperature are sud- 
denly lowered, and the film adhering to the surface may be supposed 
to re-evaporate under the exhaust pressure (p. 294), absorbing the 
same amoimt of heat as would be required if the water were placed 
in a cylinder below a piston which is held fast till the temperature 
has fallen, and then allowed to rise under the exhaust pressure. 
On this hypothesis, the heat abstracted during re-evaporation is 
therefore less than Q, being given by 

<2> = fFiL, - (t, - g ). 

Hence we find 

and substituting for X3, L^ 

Since * 3 (^^ - ^) will always be a small fraction of X^, we see that 
a very small amount of heat, jS - «/, by disturbing the balance 
between condensation and re-evaporation, is capable of producing a 
considerable action of the metaJ, as represented by the quantity of 
heat Q received during condensation. And it seems clear that this 
general conclusion must be true, even if (as is possible) the small 
quantity of heat Q - Q^ he not given with precise accuracy by the 
above formula. 

If the quantities of heat S and J can- be estimated, the initial 
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condensation can be found. As regards S we may provisionally 
assume 



*^" 2iV ' 



where £* is a co-efficient representing the escape of heat from a dry 
surface of metal, after the re-evaporation is complete, per degree of 
difference of temperature per minute, and then, assuming / zero, 

By addition t disappears, and we thus obtain the formula 

ffr = h " ^8 

^ V B + — F — ^' 

which determines the weight of steam condensed initially per square 
foot of surface per revolution, in terms of two constants, B and K^ of 
which B depends mainly on conductivity, and K on the escape of 
heat from a dry surface. The value of these constants could only 
be found by comparison with experiment. As regards JT, its value 
probably depends on the density of the steam at exhaust and release, 
for we know that in air engines the efficiency of the heating and 
cooling surfaces is proportional to the density of the air (p. 120) : 
and it is probably also greater the greater the difference of tem- 
perature and the higher the speed. 

Neglecting the effect (sometimes considerable) of lateral conduc- 
tion, the value of / is connected with that of Q, If the difference 
between the temperature of the external surface and the mean tem- 
perature of the internal surface of the cylinder be ^ (^^ - i^ as on 
page 288, the value of / will be 

and on substitution it will be foimd that the effect of the steam 
jacket is the same as if the conductivity of the metal, as measured 
by the constant £, had been reduced. By raising the temperature 
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of tJie external surface of ihe cylinder, it is evidently possible to 
make S ^ J zero, and initial condensation will then be avoided 
altogether. This has actually been done in some recent experiments 
by Mr. Donkin, the cylinder being heated by gas flames. 

If the cylinder be without covering, J will be negative, repre- 
senting heat which escapes &x>m the external surface.. The action 
of the metal is greatly increased. 

Action of a Simpk Plate. Water Bemaining after Exhaust. 

140. When ,the engine is working expansively the calculation 
becomes much more complicated, and, for the purposes of illustration, 
we shall suppose the cylinder non-conducting, and the action of the 
sides represented by a thin metallic plate attached to the piston. 
The influence of such a plate upon the expansion curve has been 
thoroughly considered in Chapters YI. and VII., and in a former 
article it has been shown that the true action of the metal bears a 
general resemblance to that of such a plate. Let C be the heat 
supplied by a square foot of plate per degree, then, with the same 
notation as was employed in the last article, 

The weight of water JF deposited as a film covering the plate now 
falls in temperature as the expansion proceeds, and while doing so 
receives the total amount of heat C (or the quantity C/W per lb.) 
for each degree of the fall. Appl3^g the equation given on page 215, 
the fraction of JF evaporated will be 



Z 






where the capital letters, as usual, refer to absolute temperatures, 
and the suffix 2 to the end of the expansion. 

The values of x obtained from this equation are of course 
greatest when t is greatest^ that is, when t ^ t^ and even then are 
always fractional, showing that the whole of the film produced by 
initial condensation will not be evaporated during expansion, but 
that a certain portion 1 - a; will remain, which can be calculated 
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by the above formula. When the exhaust opens, the portion in 
question wholly or partially evaporates, and the temperature of the 
metallic plate falls until enough heat has been supplied to produce 
that evaporation. If the expansion has been considerable, the 
lowest temperature of the plate will not be so much above the 
exhaust temperature as to render it necessary to take into account 
the quantity of heat S which escapes after the surface has become 
dry ; and, therefore, when a permanent regime has been attained, the 
plate returns exactly to its original temperature t, and the whole 
process will then be repeated indefinitely. When this is the case, 
the exhaust waste will be Cf (^2 " thermal units per square foot of 
plate per revoluticyi. 

Now, if the fraction 1 - a; be evaporated by a fall of temperature 
t^ - lyWe must have, since the absolute weight of that fraction will 
be /F (1 - a;), an abstraction of heat from the plate given, as before, 
by 

gi = C(/, - = fr{i - X) (i, - {<, - 1,)) 

whence, substituting for C/Wf as before, 

4 4 T 4 4 • 

f 1 - 5 i's - *2 + *3 

an equation which, in combination with the preceding, will give the 
value of t. That value will always be less than t^ and should it be 
greater than ^3, represents the actual temperature of the plate during 
exhaust, which will be lower and lower the greater the expansion. 
But if the expansion proceed far enough, the calculated value of t 
will be equal to or less than t^; in the first case the range of 
temperature of the plate will be the same as that of the steam, and 
in the second, as the plate cannot sink lower, the conclusion is that 
the initial condensation is always greater than the re-evaporation 
during expansion and exhaust. Water then accumulates in the 
cylinder, forming a permanent film on the plate, which increases in 
thickness at every revolution, until the conditions are altered in such 
a way as to enable a permanent regime to exist 

As a numerical example, suppose that the initial pressiu*e in the 
cylinder is 90 lbs. per square inch, and the back pressure 3| lbs. per 
square inch, corresponding to an initial temperature (t^) of 320^, and 
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an exhaust temperature (^q) of 150° ; then, so long as the terminal 
pressure is not less than about 20 lbs. per square inch, the lowest 
temperature (t) of the plate will be above the exhaust temperature, 
and the effect of the plate will be to produce an initial condensation 
and exhaust waste, which gradually increase as the expansion 
increases. Any water which may happen to be in the cylinder at 
first will gradually evaporate till the permanent rSgime has been 
reached, and the minimum exhaust waste will be 78 C7 thermal 
units per square foot of plate. But if it be attempted to carry 
expansion beyond the critical pressure of 20 lbs. per square inch, 
accumulation of water will begin, and the action of the plate will be 
indefinitely increased. 

141. The effect of the actual surface is much more complex than 
that of the thin plate considered in the preceding article, because 
the supply of heat to the film is not the same for each degree that 
the temperature falls, but varies greatly. Moreover, the outflow 
and inflow of heat always lag behind (p. 286) the corresponding 
changes of temperature, so that re-evaporation may continue through 
a part or the whole of the return stroke. It is probable, however, 
that we may safely conclude — (1) that the re-evaporation is not com- 
plete at the end of the expansion, and (2) that if the expansion is 
not too great the surface at release becomes rapidly dry. At low 
ratios of expansion the action therefore may be supposed to resemble 
that considered in Article 139. Initial condensation increases as the 
expansion increases, and at high ratios of expansion becomes large, 
on account of the great range of temperature of the metal, which is 
probably seldom, if ever, less than the range of temperature during 
expansion. The effect of speed is to diminish initial condensation, 
but no precise ' law can be stated. The action of the steam jacket 
will be to diminish condensation in a manner analogous to that 
already described. 

It is further probable that cases may occur in which the surface 
never becomes dry. Condensation then predominates over re- 
evaporation, and the excess tends to accumulate in the cylinder. As 
already stated, a film of water of very small thickness woidd be 
sufficient to prevent any sensible communication of heat to the 
metal ; and if we imagine such a film permanently to cohere to the 
surface, its action will be the same as that of a metal of very low con- 
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ductivity, and will consequently be much less than that of a surface 
not thus protected, notwithstanding the greater range of temperature 
to which it will be subject. The same remark applies to any water 
which may collect in angles and comers of the surface, if it be 
supposed to form a coherent mass. Thus, accumulation of water, 
when cohering in this way, does not imply increased action, but 
rather the contrary. Nor does there seem any reason why the 
accumulation in this case should cease. It is probable, therefore, 
that a permanent rSgime is reached in these cases, by the breaking up 
of the water into spray by the rush of the exhausting steam, and in 
the case of the barrel surface by the returning piston sweeping off 
the film into the clearance space. The excess of condensation over 
evaporation will ultimately be carried off with the exhaust steam, 
but part of the broken water will remain behind in the clearance 
space, and increase the initial condensation. A small quantity of water 
when broken up, will have the same effect as a thin plate of metal. 
This view of the question has been taken by some writers, notably 
by Mr. Illeck in a paper published in the CivU Ingemeur for 1876, 
where it is also pointed out that priming water entering the cylinder 
at intervals may be a potent cause of condensation. A similar 
view is advocated by Professor Zeuner, who regards the clearance 
contents as being always the principal cause of condensation. Under 
what circumstances, and to what extent^ water accumulates in steam 
cylinders is still uncertain, for, apart from the difficulties already 
referred to, it seems quite possible that the fall of temperature and 
the re-evaporation of the film during expansion and exhaust may be 
retarded by molecular cohesion. Hence the calculations given in 
Arts. 139, 140, are useful for the purposes of illustration only ; they 
cannot become the basis of a formula of practical value until the 
subject has been more thoroughly studied experimentally. It must 
also be remembered that, as already remarked (page 276), the 
different parts of the whole exposed surface will be very different as 
regards time of exposure and condition of surface ; in particular, 
the central part of the barrel surface is exposed twice to steam and 
twice to exhaust in each revolution, that is, the period of its tem- 
perature-cycle is only one-half that of the clearance surface, and its 
range of temperature is of course much less. We shall therefore 
return to the question in the next chapter when we come to consider 
in detail the results of experiment. 
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Losses of Effidencif. 

142. Let us now return to the question of the losses of efficiency 
in a steam engine, considering especially the loss directly due to the 
action of the sides and the manner in which the other losses are 
effected by it. A number of examples of this action have already 
been given in the appendix to Chapter YI., but we shall now proceed 
by a different method, employing the thermal diagram introduced 
by Mr. Macfarlane Gray, which is well adapted for the purpose, 
because (p. 228) the outflow and inflow of heat are directly repre- 
sented by the area of the several parts of the diagram. Clearance 
and wire-drawing are for the present neglected. 



Fig. 87. 




In Fig. 37, OAS^Sq represents such a diagram, constructed as 
in Fig. 29, p. 228, for the evaporation of water in a boiler at tem- 
perature Ti and condensation at Tq, Si Sq being the saturation curve 
and A the logarithmic curve for the rise of temperature from T^ 
to 7\ on entering the boiler. The point 8^ therefore represents 
dry saturated steam of temperature T-^ which (neglecting priming 
water) we may suppose supplied by the boiler. 
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The vertical line Si K would represent adiabatic expansion, but 
instead of this we now suppose that condensation takes place during 
admission in the manner already explained, so that the state of the 
steam at the end of the admission is actually represented by the 
point 1, such that 

where 1 - re^ is the initial condensation. The heat abstracted from 
the steam, as shown on page 226, is represented by the rectangle 
1 8^ MNj the base of which is the zero line ZZ. 

The initial condensation is supposed large in consequence of the 
steam being cut off early, and in such cases the condensation pro- 
bably not unfrequently continues after cut-off, the expansion curve, 
as shown on an ordinary indicator diagram, actually for a short 
distance falling below the adiabatic curve. When plotted on a 
thermal diagram, as described on page 230, the expansion curve 
then falls within the vertical 1 JV representing adiabatic expansion. 
As soon as abstraction of heat ceases the curve becomes vertical, as 
shown at the point b in the figure. The total amount of heat 
abstracted from the steam by the metal of the cylinder or the water 
it contained before condensation commenced is, 

Ci = ATea.EblSiM, 

the small amount EblN being abstracted after cut-off. Be-evapo- 
ration now commences, becoming large as the expansion proceeds, 
so that the steam soon becomes drier than it was initially. Thus, 
the expansion curve, when plotted on a thermal diagram, is of the 
form 1 ft a 2, cutting the vertical at the point a and terminating at 
the point 2, which represents the terminal state of the steam. The 
heat supplied to the steam during the process of re-evaporation 
during expansion is given by 

Q^ » Area ba2mB. 

The steam is now released, and rushes into the condenser. This 
part of the process is not mechanically reversible, and our method 
is not directly applicable, we therefore replace it by an ideal process 
which is reversible and gives the same final result. Let us imagine 
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that the steam is retained in the cylinder and gradually condensed 
by abstraction of heat until the temperature has fallen to Tq. The 
specific volume of the mixture of steam and water during this 
operation remaining always constant, we shall have at each pointy 

where, as usual, x is the dryness-fraction, v the specific volume of 
dry steam of the pressure considered, and the suffix 2, as in the 
diagram, refers to the iermincU state of the steam. Hence it follows 
that at every step in the condensation, 

X = -^-?; 

and knowing x, we can, as on page 230, plot on the diagram (Fig. 37) 
the corresponding curve 2 3 0, which is a curve of constant volume. 
Or we can at once plot this curve, by the process given on the 
page just cited, directly from the vertical line which represents it 
on the mechanical diagram. The area 32 mn between this curve 
and the zero line Z Z now represents the heat abstracted during 
this ideal process of condensation, which, because the volume is 
constant, is also the amount of internal energy lost by the steam in 
passing from the state 2 to the state 0. The condensation is now 
completed at the temperature T^ the additional heat abstracted 
being represented by the rectangle OZno. If now we examine 
the difference between the ideal process and the actual one in which 
the steam is released at the point 2, and suddenly expands until its 
pressure has fallen to that due to the temperature of the condenser, 
the condensation being then wholly carried under that pressure, we 
at once see that exactly the same amount of energy is supplied by 
external bodies in the two cases, and therefore, the heat rejected must 
be the same. Hence, when there is no excess back pressure (p. 241), 
the area, OA 12 0, represents the useful work. To represent the 
effect of excess back pressure we have only to draw the horizontal line 
3 3, at a height 3 my representing the corresponding temperature T^ 
then, reasoning as before, the area A I 23, which is shaded in the 
figure, shows the useful work, and the area 3, the loss by excess 
back pressure. The loss by incomplete expansion is given by the 
area 2 4, for if the steam had expanded adiabatically from the 
state 2, to the condenser temperature, the expansion curve would 
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have been the vertical 2 4, and the additional work 2 4 would 
have been done. On calculating the areas 00 3 and 2 4, the same 
formulsB will be obtained as have already been given in Articles 
109, 110, page 241. 

It is, however, sometimes practically more convenient to include 
in the loss by excess back pressure that part of the loss by in- 
complete expansion which corresponds to expansion below the 
pressure p^ This loss is then represented in Fig. 31, page 240, by 
that part of the whole shaded area which lies below the back pressure 
line R flf, when prolonged to meet the curve, and in Kg. 37 by the 
very approximately trapezoidal strip on the base OK. liT^he the 
absolute temperature corresponding to the back pressure, the area of 
this strip gives 

Loss = (2*8 - To) (log. ^ + ^ - h'H* ^). 

in which formula the last term may generally be neglected, repre- 
senting as it does the small triangle at by which the trapezoid 
differs from a rectangle on OK, On this supposition the result 
differs from the area OAS^K^ which gives the work of a perfect 
engine, only in the factor {T^ - Tq) being replaced by T^ - Tq, and 
therefore 

To - T. 



Fractional loss = 



_j ±0 



being simply equivalent to wasting the part T^ - Tq of the range of 
temperature theoretically available. This result can easily be cor- 
rected if necessary for the omitted term. The same result may be 
obtained, though less easily, from the mechanical diagram, by the 
formulas for U^ U^ on pages 241, 242. 

143. It thus appears that if by the process of Art 104, page 
230, a complete indicator diagram be plotted as a thermal diagram, 
the area of the resulting closed figure wiQ represent the useful 
work, and the areas of its several parts will represent the outflow 
and inflow of heat, notwithstanding the fact that parts of the 
process are not mechanically reversible. Hence, it is clear that such 
a diagram shows graphically the efficiency, whether absolutely or 
relatively, to an ideally perfect engine. 

X 
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(1) Taking first the absolute efficiency, we have only to observe 
that (page 227) 

Heat expended = H^ - h^ = Area OAS^MZ^ 

and therefore 

.- , ^ «. . Area^l 2 33 

Absolute efficiency = ^^qAS^MZ ' 

(2) Next, admitting that the cycle of the engine is the best 
attainable (page 246), the useful work done by an ideally perfect 
engine is represented by the area OAS^KipAge 227), and there- 
fore 

T> w. ic . Area -41233 

Eektive efficiency = ^^qAS^K 

It is this last fraction which is th.e '' true " efficiency, the difference 
between the two areas in question being the margin for possible 
improvement The effect of a steam jacket will be considered 
presently. 

Again, it was found above that the amounts of heat stored up 
in the cylinder during condensation by action of the sides, and 
restored during re-evaporation, were (page 303), 

Q2 = Area Eba2m. 

The difference of these is 

Oi - G2 = Area IJa 2 wilful, 

which represents an amount of heat lost by the cylinder, either in 
consequence of re-evaporation during exhaust, or by the escape of 
heat in some other way, that is, the area in question graphically 
represents the Exhaust Waste. Of this, the rectangle m K below 
the condenser line 0^ represents an "unavoidable loss," and the 
remainder gives the avoidable 

Loss by Action of Sides » Area 1 6 a 2 4 KSy, 

As thus estimated, the loss includes (1) a loss by "misapplication 
of heat during expansion " (Art. 108), and (2) a loss by leakage of 
heat into the condenser without doing work, of which, as pointed 
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out on page 240, the first might (at least in ideal cases) be negative. 
It is, however, not practically useful to make this distinction. 
Another way of stating the question is — 

Loss by initial condensation = Area IbE MSi- 

Saving by re-evaporation during expansion = Area bEm2a, 

Taking the difference of these, 

Loss by Action of Sides = Area lba2m MSi, 

of which, as before, the rectangle Km forms part of the unavoidable 
loss. 

When the cylinder is jacketed and the jacket is supplied with 
steam from the boiler, a separate diagram, placed to the right of the 
vertical SM, shoidd be constructed for the steam supplied to the 
jacket, the horizontal scale of the subsidiary diagram being less 
than that of the original in the ratio of the weight of the jacket 
steam to the weight of the boiler steam. The exhaust waste will 
now include the heat supplied by the jacket. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

EXPEEIMENTa ON STEAM ENGINES. CONDITIONS OP 

ECONOMICAL WOEKING. 

144. The more important parts of the theory of the steam 
engine having been discussed in the preceding chapters, let us now 
go on to apply the theory in further detail to the working of steam 
engines, making use of data furnished by some of the numerous 
experiments which have been made. 

Let the data be the indicate power, and fiOier the amount of 
feed water used iu a given tim&, or the condensation water, with its 
rise of temperature, or, preferably, both these last data combined. 

The indicated power must be determined from a number of 
diagrams, accurately taken every few minutes, for a considerable 
time ; a single diagram is of little value where accuracy is desired. 
The feed water is to be determined by direct measurement during 
the same period, and care must be taken that the water level in the 
boiler is precisely the same at the beginning and end of the experi- 
ment; the loss of water, frequently occasioned by imperceptible 
leakage, is, so far as possible, to be estimated and allowed for ; and 
the boiler pressure, height of barometer, and temperature of the 
feed, are to be frequently noted, so that mean values can be obtained. 
The case where the condensation water is the datum will be men- 
tioned presently. 

From these data it is possible to find approximately the per- 
formance of the engine, both absolutely and relatively to a perfect 
engine working between the same limits of temperature. The result 
will be exact, instead of approximate, if the amount of water carried 
over with the boiler steam be known — a matter to be considered 
presently. 

As an example, we select an experiment made with the compound 
engine of the U.S. steamer Bush. (See Art 148.) The data 
are: — 
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Water per LH.P. per hour = 18-38 lbs. 

Average boiler pressure above atmosphere » 69*06 lbs. per sq. in. 

Average barometer = 14'81 „ „ 

Average temperature of feed • • . . » lU"*. 

Firsi, — Suppose the boiler to supply dry steam, then 

Heat expended = Hi - ho, 

where the suflGix 1 refers to the boiler temperature (315**), corre- 
sponding to the absolute boiler pressure (83*87). Referring to 
Tables L and II., 

El = 1178; ^= 114 - 32 = 82. 
. . Heat Expended = 1096 thermal units per lb. 

TA-^^ TTTT» 1/ 1096 X 18*38 

Ditto per LH.P per 1' = r:rr = 336. 

60 

The number thus obtained is the best measure of the absolute per- 
formance of the engine. We may, if we please, compare it with the 
thermal equivalent of a horse-power, and thus obtain 

Absolute efficiency « a - = '127 ; 

but the fraction thus obtained has no special significance (pp. 151, 
245), and is better described as the Coefficient of Performance. We 
may also conveniently estimate the consumption of coal by assuming 
a probable value for the available heat of a pound of coal of good 
quality. The value given by Mr. Mair, in a paper cited further on, 
is 11,000 thermal units when the boilers are not forced, and of good 
design ; and, adopting this value, 

X. r/^ 1 336 X 60 336 , „, 
Consumption of Coal = ..^q^ = Yqq = ^ "84. 

The three results thus obtained are merely three ways of stating the 
same thing, of which the first may be considered the best. 

The temperature of the feed water to be assumed in the calculi^ 
tion is to be taken before being raised by heat supplied by a feed 
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water heater, in case the heat is derived from the hot gases of the 
furnace, and not directly or indirectly from the steam supplied by 
the boiler. 

The corresponding performance of a perfect heat engine working 
between the limits of temperatiure 114" and 315"* is (page 140), 

776 X 42 -75 ,._ 
Q 201 ^^^' 

and therefore, by division, 

165 
Relative Efficiency = ~ = '491. 

The fraction thus obtained is in a much truer sense the efficienctf of 
the engine, being the ratio of the heat actually converted into work 
to the heat which could be converted into work by any engine what- 
ever, however perfect, supplied with heat at 315'' and rejecting it at 
114**. A Camot cycle, however, when employed in a steam engine, 
requires the use of a specially designed feed pump (p. 235), never 
applied to any actual steam engine. Moreover, if a steam engine 
were constructed with such a cycle, there would be an unavoidable 
loss connected with the boiler which theoretically need not exist in 
a steam engine of ordinary construction. The boiler of a steam 
engine is not supplied with heat from an indefinite source of fixed 
temperature, but from hot gases which are cooled while supplying 
heat An essential part^ therefore, of a theoretically perfect boiler 
is a feed water heater analogous to a Siemens interchanger (page 
124), which shall raise the temperature of the feed water while 
cooling the hot gases below the temperature of the boiler. 

If the cycle be not that of Camot, the engine, as will be seen here- 
after, can be made equally efficient by the addition of a properly 
constructed feed water heater. This, however, is best considered 
separately, and in our perfect engine we therefore suppose heat 
supplied as in the simple cycle of Art 96. The mean temperature 
of supply is consequently given by the formula on page 223, which 
for dry steam becomes 



r« = 
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Li the present case, if we suppose the limits of temperature as before 
to be lU" and 315^ we find by Table VI., 

^= M495 : log, 5= -2998. 



1096 
1-4493 



Tra = ---TTT^ = 756. 



Thus, the mean temperature at which heat is supplied is 756 - 461, 
or 295° F. instead of 315°, and the performance of a perfect steam 
engine is now 

756x42 -75 

^ "" 295 - 114 " ^^^ ^• 

By division we now find the eflBciency to be -531 instead of •491. 
This result supposes that the lower limit of temperature is 114*. The 
right value to adopt will be considered further on. 

Secondly, — If the boiler supply moist steam, the total heat of 
evaporation must be calculated by the formula on page 17. 

Hence it appears that, to obtain exact results, when the amount 
of feed water used is the datum, the amount of priming water in the 
boiler steam must be known. A number of methods have been 
employed to determine this quantity. The most common is as 
follows : — 

A known weight of steam from the boiler is allowed to escape 
into a tank of cold water, the weight of which is known, and the 
rise of temperature noted. Otherwise it is condensed in an actual 
surface condenser, or a calorimeter playing the part of a small 
siuiace condenser, and the heat given out to the condensation water 
determined. In either case the experiment is one on the total heat 
of evaporation of water, and requires for minute accuracy all the 
precautions described by Regnault in his memoirs referred to in 
Chapter I. Some of the errors may be rendered insensible by 
making the experiments on a large scale, as has been done by 
Mr. Willans, but the difficulty of measuring the mean temperature 
of the water at the beginning and end of the experiment with 
sufficient exactness is rather increased than diminished. A very 
minute error will cause a relatively considerable error in the deter- 
mination . of the amount of priming water. If the experiment is 
carried out with care, however, the dryness fraction may be deter- 
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mined with tolerable exactness — say within 1 per cent. — and 
enough such experiments have been made to render it certain that^ 
unless some special cause of priming exists, the steam from an 
ordinary boiler contains less than than 5 per cent of moisture. The 
actual amount no doubt varies from time to time, according to the 
circumstances of the evaporation, and probably does not usually 
exceed 2 or 3 per cent.* 

145. Let us next suppose that, instead of the feed water being 
measured, the quantity of water discharged from the condenser per 
minute is noted, and the difiference of temperature between the 
water entering and the water leaving. The observation has hitherto 
been made for injection condensers only, and in this case the water 
leaving the condenser consists partly of condensed steam, and partly 
of the water entering the condenser, which, while rising in tempera- 
ture, absorbs the heat given out by the condensing steam. 

Let W be the weight of water leaving the condenser in pounds 
per I.H.P. per minute, and W the weight of the condensed steam, 
while ^0 is the temperature on exit, and 0o on entrance, then 

where R is the heat given out by each pound of condensing steam. 
But if Q be the heat expended, reckoned from 9^y 

e= t/' + jB + fo-^o (Art. 14), 

where U is the useful work done per pound of steam, so that 

WU ^ 42-75. 

Substituting these values, 

JfrQ= rr(to- flo) + 42-75. 

Thus the heat discharged from the condenser in thermal units per 
I.H.P. per minute, when added to the constant 42*75, gives the heat 
expended reckoned from the temperature of the water on entering the 
condenser. 

This result is quite independent of the quality of the steam 

* For an account of various other methods which have been employed to deter- 
mine the amount of priming water in boiler steam, the reader is referred to 
TheorelUche Maschinen'Lehre, von Dr. F. Orashof , Band iii. Heft iv. They are all 
difficult to apply, and not more accurate. 
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supplied by the boiler, but does not include any loss by external 
radiation, and, on the other hand, the work done per pound of 
steam is not exactly the indicated work, but is a smaller quantity, 
because the friction of the piston generates heat, which forms part 
of that which appears in the condenser. 

For example, in an engine of 46*21 LH.P., the quantity of water 
discharged from the condenser was observed to be 408 * 3 lbs. per 
minute. The water, on entrance, had a temperature of 53**, and on 
exit of 89*" * 54, so that the rise of temperature was 36*" * 54. Dividing 
408-3 by 46-21, and multiplying by 36-54, ve obtain 322-86 as 
the thermal units per LH.P. per minute, discharged from the con- 
denser; and adding 42*75 we obtain 365*6 as the expenditure of 
heat when the feed water is drawn from the water entering the 
condenser. When the feed water has a different temperature, the 
expenditure of heat cannot be calculated exactly without knowing 
the quantity of steam used. If the boiler pressure is known, the 
quantity of steam used can be f oimd approximately by neglecting 
priming water. For, assuming that the boiler supplies dry steam, 
the expenditure of heat per lb. is the total heat of evaporation yr(?m 
the temperature from which the expenditure is reckoned at the 
temperature of the boiler. Thus, in the present example the expen- 
diture of heat per lb. is 1158 thermal units, and the weight of steam 
used is therefore 365*6/1158, or '316 lb. per minute, or 19 per hour 
per I.H.P. This process may be called " estimating the consumption 
of steam from the condensation water." Though not exact, the 
weight of steam thus found is sufficiently accurate to enable us to 
obtain the correction necessary to find the expenditure of heat when 
the feed has any given temperature. In the present case, if the feed 
is taken from the water leaving the condenser, the correction is 
-316 X 36*54, or 11*6, and the corrected expenditure of heat is 
354 thermal units per LH.P. per minute. Theoretically, the weight 
of steam used might be f oimd by measuring the water entering the 
condenser, a method which was actually adopted in some of 
the French experiments ; but this measurement is not practically 
easy to carry out, and any error will be multiplied many times, 
because the weight of condensation water is fully twenty times the 
weight of the feed water. 

The measurement of the heat discharged from the condenser has 
long been used as a practical method of testing the performance of 
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steam engines by Messrs. B. Donkin and Co., and the test is, no 
doubt, a valuable one, being to a great extent independent of the 
performance of the boiler. For details of the mode of practically 
carrying out the method, we must refer to an article in Engineering 
for February 5th, 1875. 

The heat discharge from a condenser reckoned in thermal units 
per I.H.P. per minute is often called the " Farey-Donldn Constant" 
When corrected as just described, it gives correctly the heat rejected 
by an engine. In the example the Farey-Donldn Constant is 322 ' 8, 
or when corrected 311 '2, which number measures the actual flow of 
heat into the condenser. Of this, a part, calculated as described in a 
former chapter (page 246), is the unavoidable flow which forms a 
necessary part of the working of every steam engine, however 
perfect, and the remainder is a loss which is theoretically avoidable. 

146. The two observations of feed water and condensation wat^r 
may be made at once, and in that case we have a means of verifying 
the first law of thermodynamics, by showing experimentally that the 
heat appearing in the condenser is actually less than the heat sup- 
plied in the boiler ; and at the same time by use of the known value 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat, we can obtain some idea of the 
possible magnitude of the external radiation and of the amount of 
priming water in the steam supplied by the boiler. 

As an example, take an experiment made by Messrs. B. Donkin 
and Co. on a 60-H.P. compound engine at the Hele Works, described 
in Engineering for November 3rd, 1871. The necessary data are as 
follows : — 

Boiler pressure (absolute) .. 

Water evaporated per I.H.P. per 1' 

Water discharged from condenser 
Eise of temperature in condenser 
Indicated horse-power = 56*88 

Heat discharged from condenser .. = 337 • 6 j^^fg p ^^^J®. P®^ 

Reckoning the temperature of the feed as 5r * 66, being the mean 
initial temperature of the injection water, for reasons explained in 
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the last article, we find for the total heat of evaporation 1153 thermal 
units, and hence 

Heat expended per I.H.P. per 1' = 394*9 thermal units. , 

But, on the second mode of reckoning, 

Heat expended = 337*6 + 42-75 = 380*35, 

a result which shows that 14*55 units of heat per I.H.P per minute, 
together with the heat generated by friction, were wasted in radia- 
tion, inclusive, probably, of the heat discharged in the water from 
the steam jacket. When this water is not returned into the 
condenser, and so reckoned as part of the discharged water, the 
difference of temperature between it and the water entering the 
condenser has to be allowed for. This difference in the present case 
appears to have been about 122*", and the quantity discharged was 
102 lbs. per hour, or -0298 per I.H.P. per minute: thus, 122 x 
•0298, or 3*63 of the above difference must be subtracted, leaving 
10*92 units per LH.P. per minute, which is the difference between 
the external radiation and the heat supplied by friction of pistons 
and valves. If we estimate the friction at one-twentieth of the 
engine power, it would amount to 2*1 thermal units per I.H.P. per 
minute, leaving 13 units for radiation, or about one-thirtieth of the 
whole heat supplied. It is to be observed, however, that this is a 
maximum result, proceeding from the supposition that the steam 
supplied by the boiler was perfectly dry. It would be reduced one- 
half by supposing that steam to contain 2 per cent, priming water. 
The experiment here made lasted ten hours, and careful observations 
were frequently made throughout that time, so as to obtain average 
results. 

In France many such experiments have been made by M. Him, 
with quite analogous results, and it may therefore be considered as 
experimentally demonstrated that the amount of heat appearing in 
the condenser of an engine is really less than that supplied in the 
boiler, and if Joule^s value of the mechanical equivalent of heat be 
assumed, we may further conclude that, when an engine is thoroughly 
clothed, the loss by external radiation is not important, and that the 
steam from an ordinary boiler need not contain any important 
amount of priming water — conclusions which are confirmed by direct 
experiments on the radiation from surfaces, and on the amount of 
water contained in boiler steam. 
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More recently some valuable experiments of the kind now under 
consideration have been made by Mr. J. G. Mair on a number of 
engines of different types.* The loss by radiation was foimd to be 
from 1 to 3 per cent, being generally less than 2 per cent.. Mr. 
Mair, like M. Him, found that when such experiments are carried 
out with accuracy, a small fraction of the whole heat expended 
remains unaccounted for. One reason of this may be that given 
by Him — ^namely, that the air contained in the steam carries with 
it a certain proportion of vapour ; but it seems also possible that a 
minute amoimt of leakage may be imavoidable. 

147. The expenditure of heat, reckoned from the temperature of 
the condenser in the example just considered, u 



Heat expended == 395 > -3424 x 31-66 

= 384 thermal units per I.H.P. per 1'. 

Taking the temperature of the condenser as 84**, and assuming a 
Camot cycle, the relative efficiency is foimd to be * 391. Apart from 
the question of the cycle, however, this fraction, when compared with 
that obtained for the Rush ( * 491), does not measure correctly the com- 
parative economy of the two engines. The condensed steam always 
contains air, and a certain amount of leakage of air into the condenser 
is unavoidable. Hence, as already remarked in Chapter HI., p. 79, the 
absolute pressure in a condenser is always greater than that which 
corresponds to its temperature. There is, in consequence, an excess 
back pressure, giving rise to a loss depending on the imperfection of 
the vacuimi, not on the action of the steam. The pressure in a con- 
denser is seldom, if ever, less than 1 lb. per sq. in., however low its 
temperature, and temperatures below 102"* are therefore always 
useless. In comparing different engines we consequently adopt 102"* 
in the first instance as the lower limit of temperature, instead of the 
actual temperature of the condenser. 

The subjoined table shows the performance of a number of con- 
densing engines, calculated on the supposition that the value of T^ is 
102 + 461, that is, 563. The six engines selected are as follows : — 

I. A compound beam engine, by Mr. Leavitt, employed for 

* ProceedAngi of the InHituUon of OivU Engineers, toI. buu, p. 813 ; also voL 
buiz. 
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pumping sewage at Boston, U.S.A. A detailed description is given 
by Professor Peabody,* from which the experimental results are 
taken. 

J. A compound beam rotative engine of the receiver type. The 
trial was made by Mr. Mair, and described by him in the first of the 
two papers cited above. The reference letter (J) is that used by 
Mr. Mair. 

K. Triple expansion engine of the steamer Meteor. The trial was 
made under the direction of Professor Kennedy, and is described by 
him in a paper read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 
May, 1889. 

R. Compound engine (receiver type) of the U.S. revenue steamer 
Ettsh. This is one of the American experiments frequently referred 
to in this work. They were made in the year 1874-5 on the 
machinery of the five steamers Bache, Bush, Dexter^ Dallas^ and 
Gallatin, Their restdts, and the conclusions to be drawn from them, 
are the subject of various reports by Mr. Emery, which have been 
reprinted in Engineering, vols, xix., xxi. (See also Peahody, 
p. 268.) 

N. A single cylinder beam rotative engine. Trial described by 
Mr. Mair in the second of the two papers cited above under the 
same reference letter. 

G. Single cylinder direct acting engine of the Gallatin, One of 
the American experiments referred to above. 

The mean temperatiu'e of supply (IVn) is calculated as on p. 311, 
taking Tq = 563, and hence the mean available range of temperature 
Tfn - 3^0 ^s found. The necessary expenditure of heat is now 
obtained from the formula (p. 246), 

Q.P^^ 42-75. 

the ratio of which to the actual expenditure, reckoned from 102**, is 
the efficiency when the standard of comparison is an engine working 
with the best vacuum (about 28 inches) practically attainable, corre- 
sponding to a pressure of 1 lb. per sq. inch. The actual pressure 
was very diflferent in the different engines. In Mr. Mair's engines, 

* TheriM)dynamic9 of the Steam, Engine, page 298. This excellent work wiU 
be quoted oocasionally in the following pages by the word Pedbody, 
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J and N, it is not given, but can be estimated from the total back 
pressure ; in the others it forms part of the observed results. The 
difference between the corresponding temperature and 102° is the 
loss of range by imperfect vacuum, and the corresponding fractional 
loss in a perfect engine working with the actual vacuum is obtained 
(very approximately, p. 305) by dividing by the total range. In I 
the loss is insensible, and in J it must have been very small ; in the 
rest it is very considerable, amounting in 6 to as much as 24 per 
cent Subtract now these fractions from unity and divide the ratio 
previously obtained by the residts ; we thus obtain the efficiency of 
the engines when the standard of comparison is a perfect engine 
working with the same vacuum and boiler pressure. The tempera- 
ture of the feed water is supposed 102*, but the result does not in 
any way depend on the temperature of the feed, because the heat 
supplied to a lb. of steam is the same in the perfect and the imper- 
fect engines : it is only the work done by the steam that is different. 
If the standard of comparison therefore be an engine working with 
the same boiler pressure, vacuum, and temperature of the feed, the 
results will be the same whatever that temperature. They are the 
same (very approximately)* as would be obtained by calculating 
the mean temperature (Jm) &nd the expenditure of heat from the 
temperature corresponding to the actual vacuum, but the method 
here described appears preferable for simplicity of calculation, 
and as showing more distinctly the great influence of variations 
in the vacuum. When calculating the absolute performance, the 
temperature of the feed must be taken account of as before. The 
effect of a feed water heater will be considered hereafter. 

Taking first the three engines I, J, K, we observe that the 
efficiency is the same in all, being about 63 per cent., while the con- 
sumption of steam is greater in K, notwithstanding the much higher 
boiler pressure employed. The consumption in I, J is the lowest yet 
recorded by thoroughly trustworthy experiments, and we see that it 
is in great part due to the excellence of the vacuum. In K the 
vacuum was good for a marine engine, yet the difference amounts to 
about 1} lb. additional back pressure, corresponding to a waste of 
16-4 per cent, of the mean available range of temperature. Thus 
the mean effective range was only 192"* in Ky with a pressure of 

* If the vacuum is very bod, this direct method would be sensibly more 
accurate. 
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160 Ibe., while in I it was 207^ with a pressure of lU lbs. That 
lowering the back pressure has much greater effect than raising the 
boiler pressure is sufficiently obvious, but it should be carefully 
noticed that this is in strict conformity with the thermodynamical 
principle that the power of a heat engine depends on the available 
difference of temperature. The work of the air pump, here left out 
of account) will be considered subsequently. 

Turning next to B, N, G, we find that the efficiency is much 
lower, ranging from 49 to 56 per cent., while their absolute perform- 
ance is much inferior. The loss by imperfect vacuum is relatively 
much greater in a low-pressure engine, and the mean effective range 
of temperature is small. In N the vacuum is assumed as about 
26 inches, but may have been somewhat better. 

148. An efficiency of from 49 to 63 per cent appears low, yet 
the engines considered are all examples of about the lowest con- 
sumption of steam obtained in engines of their type with the sup- 
posed boiler pressure. Let us, therefore, now consider the various 
ways in which efficiency is lost. In previous chapters it has been 
seen that these losses are partly thermal and partly mechanical 
The mechanical losses are those which are occasioned by waste of 
the expansive energy of the steam — ^at admission by clearance and 
wire-drawing — during expansion by '' sudden drop" and wire- 
drawing, between the cyKnders of a compound engine — and at 
exhaust by incomplete expansion and excess back pressure. These 
losses may be called collectively the Waste Work, and are best 
expressed in terms of the Useful Work as found by experiment. 
By far the most important part of the waste work in condensing 
engines is generally the Waste Work at Exhaust, and it is this 
which we shall first consider. It is represented graphically by the 
shaded area in Fig. 31, p. 240, in which the line BSB corresponds 
to the actual condenser pressure now to be denoted by p^, B ff to 
the total mean back pressure (j>^) and ND to the terminal pressure 
(^2)} of which the last two must be taken from an average indicator 
diagram (p. 308). Strictly speaking, the curve i> JS is an adiabatic 
curve, and the area should be determined by the exact formula 
given in the articles cited. We may, however, with sufficient 
approximation, suppose D B b, curve of the form pF^ = Const, 
with a value of n which, for simplicity of calculation, we take as 
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10/9, and it is then easily seen that the area in question will be 
represented hj a pressure on the piston given by 

Waste Pressure ^p^U - 10 (^\ | + ft , 

just as the useful work is represented by the mean effective pressure 
Pm " P29 ^hich is also known from the diagram. Thus the ratio of 
the waste work at exhaust to the useful work is obtained by division 
by Pm - P29 and subsequent multiplication by the efficiency already 
found gives the fraction of the work of a perfect engine wasted at 
exhaust Taking the Rusk as an example, the data for which are 
given in the table farther on, 

Waste Pressure « 9-22 |9 - 10 (5^) } + 3-46, 

which will be found to be about 8 * 1 lbs. per sq. inch. The efficiency 
as already given is * 56, and the mean effective pressure for the two 
cylinders when referred to the low pressure cylinder is 22 '6. 

TL. X. 11 8*1 X '56 

.-. Fractional loss = — — ^^ — « •20. 

We thus see that no less than 20 per cent of the work in a perfect 
engine is wasted at exhaust^ and adding ' 56, 76 per cent is accounted 
for. The remaining 24 per cent will be described as the Missing 
Work. A part of this indeed is in reality waste work, being wasted 
by clearance and wire-drawing. If there be no compression, the 
loss by clearance at admission can be represented by the addition of 
the term c (p^ - ^3) to the waste pressure as calculated above, p^ 
being as usual the admission pressure, and the loss at exhaust already 
found can be corrected by multiplication by 1 + c. These cor- 
rections may be considerable when, as in so many marine engines, 
the clearance is large. They are, however, much diminished by 
compression, which should be included in estimating the mean back 
pressure ft- ^ ^S^ speed engines it must also be remembered that 
the loss by wire-drawing may be very considerable. As explained in 
Chapter IX., clearance and wire-drawing have a complex influence 
on the state of the steam, and it is of little use attempting to 
separate the loss they occasion from the other elements of the 

T 
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missing work. Sadiation, priming, and leakage account for another 
fraction of the missing work, but the greater part of this quantity 
is generally due to liquefaction in the cylinder, as described in 
Chapter X., of which it is to some extent a measure. 

Missing Work in Condensing Engines. 
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The annexed table gives the results of calculations made aa just 
described for various engines, of which the first five are the same as 
given in the preceding table under the same letters of reference. I 
is omitted, the indicator diagrams not being furnished. No correc- 
tions of any kind have been made for clearance, so that the 
tabulated values of the missing work include all losses of this kind. 
In the two compound engines J and K the missing work is about 
24 per cent. ; in the single cylinder engines N it is less, being only 
20 per cent. In the triple expansion engine K it is greater, reaching 
30 per cent. ; if it had been only 20 per cent., as in N, the con- 
sumption of steam would have been only 13 lbs. per I.H.P. per hour. 
The difference between 6 and N is chiefly due to a greater loss by 
clearance. On the whole, making some allowance for clearance 
and wire-drawing, we may say that in the best condensing steam 
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engines about 80 per cent, of the steam consumed is accounted for 
by the useful work and waste work which they do. The waste 
work is inordinately large at low pressure, and this cause of loss 
is unavoidable so long as steam is employed as the working 
fluid, to utilise differences of temperature much below 212''. The 
great economy of J is in great measure due to an excellent vacuum 
and a reduction of the waste work by lowering the terminal pressure ; 
but even then the waste work reaches 14 per cent. In K the waste 
work at exhaust is only 7 per cent., but then the boiler pressure is 
so high that a much smaller part of the effective range is below 212**. 
Engines F and E are added as examples of single cylinder engines, 
in which the missing work is large, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter. The large missing work in K is partly due to the feed 
water heater employed, a point fully considered further on. 

149. In non-condensing engines the efficiency may be calculated 
as in condensing engines, the lower limit now being taken as 212**, 
instead of 102, and the number 24,000 in the formula for Q being 
replaced by 28,800 (p. 246). The result obtained is much higher 
than in condensing engines, being generally about * 75, imless some 
special cause of waste exists. The reason of this is that the waste 
work at exhaust is now of small amount, being only 2 or 3 per cent, 
unless the terminal pressure is exceptionally high, or the boiler 
pressure exceptionally low. 

In a valuable paper read before the InstUvMon of Civil Engineers* 
Mr. Willans has described a number of experiments on a non- 
condensing engine, which could be arranged to work as a single, 
a double, or a triple expansion engine. The standard of comparison 
adopted is that of a perfect engine, without feed water heater, 
working with the same back pressure and mean admission pressure. 
The effect of adopting the mean admission pressure, instead of the 
boiler pressure, as the upper limit, is approximately to eliminate the 
direct effect of wire-drawing at admission, which, in consequence of 
the great number of revolutions per minute (400) was in most of 
the experiments very large. The adiabatic curve is supposed of the 
form p F* = Const (p. 219), with a value of n, which appears 
somewhat large ; in other respects the calculation is based on the 
same principle as that adopted in the present chapter for condensing 

* Proceedingt of the IniHtution of Civil Engineers, ICarch 1889. 
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engines. The waste work at exhaust being small, however, is not 
separately calculated. This paper will be again referred to 
further on. 

150. It has already been explained, in Chapter IQ., that when 
steam is formed in a particular way, a certain definite amount of 
heat is required to form it, depending on the amount of external 
work done by it during formation : and hence that when steam is 
found to be in a particular state at the end of the stroke in an 
engine of known power, it is possible to find the total amount of 
heat which has been supplied to it in the boiler and during the 
passage from the boiler to the end of the stroke. This heat, which 
we called the total heat of formation, is given by the formula 

Q = K-K+ ^2^2 + (Pn, - Pa) ^2. 

or by the graphical method employed in Chapter III., and the result 
of the caJctdation is not in any way hypothetical, provided the data 
are correctly given. This formula can also be derived from the 
thermal diagram given on page 302. 

Now the heat (Q^) supplied in the boiler, supposing in the first 
instance that the steam supplied is dry, is known when the circum- 
stances of the evaporation are known, and evidently it follows that 
Q^ - Q must be subtracted, or Q - Q^ added, as the steam passes 
from the boiler to the end of the stroke. This difference is due 
partly to external radiation, but chiefly to waste of heat by re- 
evaporation during exhaust, as has already been repeatedly explained, 
and hence Q^ - Q was called the exhaust waste : its effects have been 
considered in hypothetical cases in Chapter IIL We propose in the 
present section to show how the necessary data may be ascertained 
by experiment, and to give some results of the calculation. 

The first step is to find the weight of steam discharged from the 
cylinder per stroke, and this is done by measuring the feed water, 
ajs in the preceding section, and also the water discharged from the 
steam jacket, if any ; then by subtraction and division by the number 
of strokes observed in the given time, the result must be the required 
weight. These observations require the greatest care, but may be 
carried out without any important error. 

Next, let the volume at the terminal pressure of the cushion steam 
remaining in the cylinder after exhaust be found, as in Art. 84, 
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Chapter IX., and let that volume be subtracted from the total volume 
of the cylinder, including clearance, then the result must be the 
volume occupied at release by the steam discharged from the 
cylinder per stroke, and dividon by the weight found as above gives 
the volume of 1 lb. of it. Now, if the terminal pressure be known, 
it will be possible to find the corresponding volume of dry steam, 
and thus by division the proportion (z^ of dry steam in the steam 
contained in the cylinder at the end of the stroke is found. 

The determination of the volume of cushion steam cannot be made 
with accuracy, and the error thus occasioned, when the compression 
is large, may be of considerable importance, but the principal source 
of error is in the determination of the terminal pressure. The 
indicator used must be carefully tested before and after the experi- 
ment ; every precaution must be taken to avoid oscillations as far 
as possible, and a mean value should be obtained from a large 
number of diagrams, rejecting those which show exceptional variation 
from the mean. It appears advisable to select a period from the 
whole duration of the experiment during which the diagrams vary 
little, showing an approach to uniformity in the conditions, but of 
course the feed water used during the period must be separately 
measured. At low terminal pressures an error of one-tenth of a lb 
per square inch will cause a considerable error in determining x^ 
Any determination of the terminal pressure must be less certain 
than that of the mean effective pressure, and allowance must be 
made for possible error. When, as is generally the case, release 
occurs before the forward stroke is completed, an estimate is to be 
made of what the terminal pressure would have been had the release 
been postponed till the completion of the stroke. 

We now proceed to give two examples, the data of which are : — 

Dexter. OailaHn, 

Boiler pressure (absolute) =81*92 86 • 4 

Temperature of feed =114* 115 

Terminal pressure =16*87 12*14 

Cushion pressure = 8*27 9*93 

Diameter of cylinder ==26 ins. 34 * 41 

Stroke .. = 36 „ 30 

Clearance = -0537 *066 

Total weight of feed water . . . . = 178,867 8961 

Eevolutions, using same =125,197 6809 
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First consider the Dexter, 

Here the weight of feed water per stroke = '714 lb., and this 
would be the weight of steam discharged at each stroke, if there was 
no loss of any kind : the loss in the case of the Dexter was accu- 
rately ascertained to be 4*96 per cent., but although the piston 
appears to have been perfectly tight, it does not follow that all this 
should be deducted ; we, however, assume this, and hence the 
actual weight of steam per stroke is reduced to * 679 lb. 

From the data it follows that the volume of the cylinder, in- 
cluding clearance, was 11*652 cubic feet^ of which the fraction 

n = -^^— . ^ = -0249 (Art. '85) 

was occupied by cushion steam, so that the volume of the * 679 lb. 
of working steam was 11*38 cubic feet nearly, and hence for the 
volume of 1 lb. 

r^ = 16 '76 cubic feet. 

If now we seek the volume of dry steam corresponding to the 
terminal pressure of 16*78 lbs., we find from Table III. that the 
value is 23*25 cubic feet, whence, by division, 

ajj = '72 (nearly), 

a value which has been already used in Chapter m. in finding the 
total heat of formation, neglecting clearance, by the graphical 
method. We shall now employ a formula just quoted to obtain the 
same result 

The mean forward pressure Pm is given by the experiment as 
41-19 lbs. on the square inch, and this, referring as it does to the 
piston displacement (11 '06), and not to the terminal volume of the 
working steam, must be diminished in the proportion 1 1 - 06 : 1 1 * 38 ; 
thus the corrected value is 

!?« = 40*03. 

The correction in question does not apply to P^ and therefore in 
thermal units 

iP P^v (40-03 - 16-87) X 16-76 

= 72-4 thermal units. 
Nov the temperature corresponding to the terminal pressure is 
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found from Table la. to be 219'* nearly, and the oorresponding value 
of Z is 961 : hence 



and 
therefore 



A, - ^0 = 219 - 114 = 105 thermal units. 



x^L^= -72 X 961 =691-9 thermal units. 



G = 105 + 691-9 + 72-4 
= 869-3 



is the total heat of formation. 

But the heat expended in the boiler is the total heat of evapora- 
tion of water from 114*" at the boiler temperature of 313*", that is to 
say, 1088 thermal units ; 

.*. Exhaust waste » 218*4 thermal units, 

or rather more than 20 per cent. This calculation does not include 
the loss of water mentioned above, and signifies that the cylinder 
abstracts from each pound of the steam passing through it 218*4 
thermal units, which is afterwards given out by external radiation 
and re^vaporation during exhaust. 

Terminal pressures near to the atmospheric pressure, as in the 
present instance, are perhaps difficult to measure with accuracy, 
but as a difference of half a pound does not make a difference of 
more than 20 thermal units, the calculation is probably very near 
the truth ; supposing only that the boiler supplied dry steam. 

The quality of the steam was not tested, but there is no reason 
to think there was any important amount of priming water. To see 
the effect of priming water on the result, let us imagine the amount 
to be 5 per cent. ; then the whole calculation of the total heat of 
formation is unaltered, but the total heat of evaporation becomes 

(^ = h^- h^ + x^Li 

= 313 - 114 + -95 X 893 

= 190 + 848 » 1047 thermal units ; 

.'. Exhaust waste = 178, 

or about 17 per cent. 

The conclusion then seems inevitable that there must have been 
a very considerable amount of heat wasted in this way. 

The cylinder in this instance was clothed, but not steam jacketed. 
Let us next consider a trial made with the machinery of the U.S. 
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steamer GaUaiin, with steam jacket in use, the data of which are 
given above, in addition to which we require the quantity of water 
received from the steam jacket^ steam chest, &c. 

This amounted to 460 lbs., so that the total weight of steam 
passing through the cylinder is 8501 lbs., and the weight per stroke 
consequently *624 lb. ; the volume of the cylinder, without clear- 
ance, is 15*86 cubic feet^ and, including clearance, 16 '91 cubic feet. 
The fraction of this volume occupied by cushion steam was 

n « --i- . 4' = -0506, 
1+c P, 

and therefore the volume of the '624 lb. of working steam was 
16*05 cubic feet, so that dividing by *624, 

rj= 25* 72 cubic feet 

From Table IH. we find the volume of dry steam at the terminal 
pressure of 12*14 lbs. to be 31 -45 cubic feet ; 

.-. ajj = -818. 

The tabulated mean forward pressure is 31*684, which being 

diminished as before to reduce it to the volume of the steam, 

gives 

l>m = 31*3; 

from which is obtained as before, 

(Pm - Pi) V^ = 92*1 thermal units. 

But the temperature corresponding to 12*14 is 202'' ; hence 

A, - Ao « 202 - 115 = 87; x^L^ « 973 x -818 = 796 ; 

therefore 

C= 87 + 796 + 92-1 = 975. 

We must now estimate the heat supplied in the boiler ; and in 
doing so we must include the steam supplied to the jacket, that is 
to say, for each lb. of working steam we must reckon 1 * 054 lb. of 
water evaporated in the boiler. The total heat of evaporation 
calculated as usual, is 1096 ; 

.-. 0'-= 1-064 X 1096 « 1155 
and hence 

£xhau8t waste "=180 thermal units, 
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being about 15]^ per cent of the whole heat supplied. No allowance 
is nuule for loss of water of the kind mentioned in the previous 
case. 

151. As has already been repeatedly explained, the prejudicial 
action of the sides of the cylinder takes effect partly by re-evapora- 
tion during exhaust, and partly by waste during admission and 
expansion. One method of graphical representation has already 
been given by means of a thermal diagram, we now use a 
mechanical diagram for the same purpose. 

The necessary data are — (1) the total weight of feed water used 
in a given time, including the liquefaction in the jacket, which need 
not be separately measured ; (2) an average indicator diagram showing 
the average pressure at each point of the stroke ; (3) the average 
boiler pressure and height of barometer ; (4) the amount of priming 
water in the steam supplied by the boiler. 

From (3) and (4) may be found the specific volume of the steam 
supplied by the boiler, which is to be set off on a diagram on which 
are laid down as ordinates the boiler pressure and the terminal pres- 
sure shown by the indicator. In Fig. 38, D A, B C, are lines of 
boiler pressure and terminal pressure, and D A represents the 
specific volume of the boiler steaml Now, by the construction of 
Chapter VII., or otherwise, draw the adiabatic curve through A^ 
terminating in B on the line of terminal pressure, then if £'£'^ be 
the line of mean back pressure shown by the diagram, the figure 
DABE} ^will be the indicator diagram of an engine with non-' 
conducting cylinder, in which the back pressure and the terminal 
pressure are the same as in the actual engine. The losses of work 
in such an engine are approximately the same as in the actual 
engine, except so far as due to clearance, wire-drawing, and the 
action of the sides of the cylinder, and hence this diagram may for 
many purposes be adopted as a standard of comparison. 

The data furnished by (1) and (2) are sufficient to enable us to 
find, by a process exactly similar to that of Art 110, the proportion 
between the volume of steam discharged per stroke, and the volume 
of the whole weight of steam (including jacket steam) used per 
stroke, supposed dry at the terminal pressure. This proportion is 
often called the fraction of the whole consumption " accounted for 
by the indicator " and in many experiments on steam engines forms 
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part of the tabulated results. Now multiply the specific volume of 
dry steam at the terminal pressure by the fraction thus found, and 
set ojQT on the diagram M to represent the result : then on Af as 
base construct the actual indicator diagram, which will now compare 
with the indicator diagram of the ideal engine with non-conducting 
cylinder, the total consumption of steam being the same in the two 
engines. 

Fig. 38 shows the construction for the trial of the Gallatin, cited 
in Art. 150, the jacket being in operation, and the ratio of expansion 
about 7^. The data already given show that the total weight of feed 
water per stroke was * 66 lb., and the effective volume of the cylinder 
as before 16*05 cubic feet : hence the volume of the cylinder per 
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pound of steam is 24 * 3 cubic feet. Take then Jf 24 * 3 cubic feet, 
and allowing for clearance in a manner to be described in a subsequent 
article (Art. 163, p. 357), construct the actual diagram to scale. Next 
set off OD = 86*4, which was the boiler pressure, and assuming 
the boiler to supply dry steam, lay off ^ i> = 5*02 cubic feet; trace 
the adiabatic curve A B, which terminates in B, such that N, the 
terminal volume, is 28*3 cubic feet, and draw fX^ corresponding 
to the actual back pressure of 3 * 6 lbs. per square inch. The dif- 
ference between the real and the ideal diagram represents approxi- 
mately the loss through the action of the sides combined with 
clearance and wire-drawing. By continuing the adiabatic curve A B 
to the line of back pressure, and drawing a new adiabatic curve 
through Cy the comparison may be made exact. 
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When the fraction (/) of steam, consumed " accounted for by the 
indicator " forms part of the tabulated results of an experiment^ all 
that is necessary in applying this method is to construct the adia- 
batic curve, starting from the boiler pressure on a scale enlarged in 
the proportion 1 :/, the diagram having been previously corrected 
for clearance. 

The diagram here reproduced from the first edition of this work 
should be carefully compared with the thermal diagram given in 
^g* 37, page 302, of the last chapter. It will be seen that they 
exactly correspond line by line, the curve A B oi Fig. 38 corre- 
sponding to the vertical SM in Fig. 37, D C to 1 & a 2, and CM to 
2 3. In the thermal diagram, however, no wire-drawing is included. 
The missing work of Art 148 is represented in both diagrams by the 
space between the real and the ideal expansion curves. This 
''missing work" is not the mechanical equivalent of the tohole 
exhaust waste or " missing heat^'' but only of that part of it which 
could ideally have been converted into work. 

In the case of the OalUUin which we have been considering, the 
whole exhaust waste is 180 thermal units (page 328), of which a 
part is unavailable (page 304). The unavailable part may be calcu- 
lated by a formula which may readily be derived from the thermal 
diagram, when completed (page 307) by the addition of a subsidiary 
diagram for the jacket steauL We have not space to give the process 
in detail, but the amount will be found to be about 108*6 thermal 
units. Subtracting this from 180, the missing work per pound is 
71*4 thermal units. Finally, comparing this with the available 
heat of a pound of steam (282 thermal units), the percentage of 
missing work is found to be 25*3. In the table on page 322 this 
case is given in the column headed F, and the missing work will be 
seen to be 30 per cent, the difference (4*7 per cent) being due to 
the effect of clearance and wire-drawing, which, as before stated, is 
included in the tabulated value of the missing work. 



Cylinder CondensaHan, 

152. From the results given in preceding articles, it appears 
that, in the most economical steam engines, 80 per cent of the whole 
heat expended is accounted for, not more than about 20 per cent of 
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the work theoretically possible being '' missing." This missing work 
is partly, no doubt, due to radiation and certain small losses con- 
nected with the clearance, which are not completely allowed for, and 
is also in part only apparent in consequence of priming and 
imperceptible leakage being neglected altogether or insufficiently 
allowed for; but the greater part is due to liquefaction in the 
cylinder, as before explained. Moreover, if most other engines are 
examined working with the same boiler pressure and vacuum, it is 
found that the consumption of steam is much greater. Sometimes 
this is due to the waste work being a greater fraction of the useful 
work, but on making the calculation as before, it will generally be 
found that the missing work is largely increased. Engines F and E, 
the results for which are given in the tables, are examples, the 
missing work being 30 per cent, in the first, and as much as 45 per 
cent, in the second. 

/^ Cylinder condensation is due to two causes — (1) the action of the 
metal ; (2) to the mixture of steam and water which fills the clearance 
space before admission, and which must have its temperature raised 
by liquefaction of some of the fresh steam arriving from the boiler. 
Both the metal and the clearance contents are real causes which 
must operate to some extent in all cases, but an attentive con- 
sideration of the facts leads us to believe that the metal is the 
principal agent^ and the clearance contents a subsidiary cause, in by 
far the greater number.^ 

The action of the metal, as sufficiently explained in Chapter X., 
is exceedingly powerful, so much so as to render it clear that the 
range of temperature of a large part or the whole of its surface must 
be much less than that of the steam. Hence the actual magnitude 
of the effect of the metal depends chiefiy on the obstruction offered 
to the passage of heat from steam to metal^ and, conversely, from 
metal to steam ; an obstruction of the same kind (pp. 291, 292) as in a 
boiler or surface condenser, differing only in degree. This renders the 
question one of such intricacy that it can only be studied to any 
purpose by checking our theoretical conclusions step by step, by 
reference to experience. This we now proceed to do, making use of 
a number of the various valuable experiments which have been made. 
It should be understood, however, that precise and certain conclusions 
cannot be reached solely by comparing together experiments made 
under differing circumstances on engines of different types ; a method 
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which we are obliged to employ, because very few experiments have 
been made systematically for the sole purpose of discovering the 
laws of cylinder condensation. 

153. The first question to be considered is the influence of size 
and speed. That small engines are less economical than large, and 
low speed than high, will be readily admitted ; and to ascertain the 
law according to which cylinder condensation varies with size and 
speed, is the first step needful in order to interpret the results of 
experiment. If the temperature-cycle of the metal were the same 
as that of the steam, or even if it had any fixed relation to it, the 
question would be easy, for the heat abstracted by a square foot of 
metal is (p. 276), 

Q = k/jt X Range of temperature, 

where £ is a number depending on the nature of the cycle of the 
metal. Hence, for a given cycle of the steam, the initial con- 
densation would vary aa the exposed surface {S) per lb. of steam at 
admission, and inversely as the square root of the revolutions. 
Conceive now two engines in every respect similar, but of different 
dimensions, working at the same initial pressure and ratio of 
expansion, and running at such speeds that the initial condensation 
is the same, it may evidently be provisionally supposed that the 
obstructive influences are the same in the two cases, and, in con- 
sequence, that the temperature cycles of the metal are the same. 

If the supposition is correct the ratio S j ViVTmust be the same in the 
two engines. Since everything else is the same, the surface S varies 
inversely as the linear dimensions, that is, inversely as the stroke 
(A.), or the diameter {d). For reasons which will be seen presently, 
it is best to take the diameter of cylinder as the measure of size, and, 

consequently the product d V i^as the measure of size and speed. 
This product will be described as the Speed-Factor. If our law 
of corresponding speeds is correct^ we ought to find that in two 
exactly similar engines for which the speed-factor is the same, the 
initial condensation should be the same. High speed-factors should 
give a small condensation, and vice versd. 

The annexed table gives some examples of single cylinder 
engines without jackets. 
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M. One of Mr. Mair's ezperimenta, similar to N, given in a 
preceding table, but with jacket out of use. 

GK. One of the experiments made by Messrs. Gateley and 
Kletzsch, on an engine of 250 H.P. Being carried out on a 
systematic plan, they are of considerable importance, and will 
be referred to frequently as we proceed They are described in a 
series of articles in the Journal of the Franklin InstUuU^ commencing 
October 1885. 

D. One of the American experiments made on the steamer Dallas^ 
referred to on page 318. 

EA. One of Colonel English's experiments, already given in the 
table on page 322 in the column headed K 

HH. An experiment' by MM. Him and Hallauer, described in 
M. Him's treatise Thermodyrut/rmqus^ tome 2, p. 24. 



Influence of Size and Speed. 





M 


OK 


D 


EA 


HH 


Cycle — 












Initial pressure 


56 


62 


47 


71 


55 


Katio of expansion 


3-8 


3-8 


3-9 


3-4 


39 


Dimensions — 












Stroke 


5-5 


3-6 


2-5 


1^5 


5*6 


Diameter 


2-67 


1-5 


3 


133 


2 


Speed — 












Speed of piston 


223 


476 


285 


120 


336 


Kevolutions 


20-3 


.68 


57 


40 


30 


Speed-factor 


12 


12-4 


22-6 


8-5 


11 


Initial Condensation— 












Per lb. of stream admitted 


•37 


•38 


•29 


•513 


•30 


„ „ uncondensed 


•59 


•61 


•42 


M3 


•43 


Value of y^.d ^ N 


7-1 


7-6 


9-5 


9-1 


4-6 
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The first two experiments, M and GK, are fairly comparable, 
the engines being similar. In GK, no trial was made at the ratio 
of expansion 3 * 84, given in the table, but from the results given for 
various expansions at the same initial pressure, the initial con- 
densation can be safely estimated as * 38, being nearly the same as 
in M. On referring to the table, it will be seen that the value of 
the speed-factor is about the same in the two engines, while the 
speed of piston in GK, is more than double that of M. Thus the 
speed-factor in this case is a much better measure of the influence of 
size and speed than the simple speed of piston, and there is every 
reason to believe that this is generally the case in single cylinder 
non-jacketed engines. 

154. Next let us compare together M and D. These engines 
differ widely in type, the stroke of D being less than half that of 
M, while the diameter is somewhat greater. Hence the clearance 
surface per lb. of steam in D was more than double that in M ; and 
if we consider simply the total area of exposed surface, we should 
expect to find the condensation correspondingly increased. In fact, 
however, we see that it was very much less, and this suggests the 
supposition that the obstructive influences are much greater in the 
case of the clearance surface than in that of the barrel surface. In 
many cases we know that it must be so, much of the clearance 
surface being coated with a layer of grease impervious to heat, and 
the passages scoured by a rush of steam, which sweeps off the water 
deposited by condensation, before it can abstract heat by re- 
evaporation. In the formula at the bottom of page 275 which gives 
the admission surface per lb. of steam, we now, therefore, replace 
the clearance surface-factor fi hy p. a where a is a coefficient less 
than unity, which measures the difference of condition between the 
clearance and the barrel surface. The formula may be written in 

the abbreviated form 

4 V 
S = *-jl (l + a r), 

where o- is a numerical coefficient given by 

tid 

1 + c 
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If we could suppose 

2X 

a would be zero, and S would depend simply on the diameter of the 
cylinder, not on the stroke. We provisionally suppose this condition 
satisfied, leaving the errors of the supposition to be determined by 
further reference to experience, and it is for this reason that d mJN 
was chosen for the speed-factor in the preceding article. It may 
here be remarked, that if we wish to take into account the exposed 
surface of the piston-rod, we have only to take for d, the difference 
between the diameter of the cylinder, and the radius (or where there 
is a tail-rod, the diameter) of the rod, instead of the simple 
diameter of the cylinder. 

The smaller condensation in D is now explained as being a 
consequence of its much higher speed-factor, which is 22*6, instead 
of 12. On the other hand, the greater condensation in EA, ia seen 
to be due to its low speed-factor, which is only 8*5. In HH, we 
have an example in which a somewhat lower speed-factor (11) is 
accompanied by a smaller condensation. The causes of this will be 
considered further on. The example is given here for the sake of 
illustrating the necessity for caution in drawing conclusions from 
isolated examples. 

155. In order to connect the initial condensation with the action 
of a square foot of metal, we have only to observe that 

where 1 - 2^ is the initial condensation, reckoned as usual as a fraction 
of the total amount of steam admitted. Now S is proportional to 
Fj, that is to Xj v^y where as usual v^ is the specific volume of dry 
steam at the admission pressure. Hence, by substitution for S 
(pp. 333, 335), 

1 - flj, 4 1;, ,- . /B -, 

y^ - n^ =rk <^ .-^ '*•> V F "" ^"«^ 

This fraction y^ is the initial condensation expressed as a fraction of 
the steam remaining uncondensed at the end of the admission, or, as 
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we may express it^ of water to steam : it will be described as the 
Condensation Batio. The action of the metal is proportional to ^j, 
not to 1 - 2^. 

In the preceding article we compared two engines, M and G K, 
in which the condensation is the same, and supposed the obstructive 
influences the same. We now go a step further, and suppose the 
obstructive influences such that for a given initial pressure and 
expansion there is at all speeds the same fixed relation between the 
cycles of the steam and the metal. If this be so, we ought to find 

that y^d sJN has a constant value in the examples just considered. 
The vsJues of this quantity are given in the table, and it will be 
seen that (except H H) there is a general agreement. The differ- 
ences might be accounted for by giving some small value to the 
co-efficient o-, or in another way to be mentioned subsequently. 

Again, if the same engine be tried at different speeds with the 
same initial pressure and the same expansion, we ought to find that 

^1 ^iV remains unaltered. Very few speed trials have been made, 
but in such as exist, the results for single cylinder non-jacketed 
engines are believed to be in accordance with this law. Especially 
may be mentioned the single cylinder speed trials made by Mr. 
Willans, and described in a paper already referred to. The results 
of these trials show a somewhat greater condensation at low speeds 
than would be given by the law in question, which may be due to 
the cause pointed out in Chapter X. (p. 297), or which may also be 
partially due to the effect of an imperceptible leakage, a source of 
error extremely difficult wholly to eliminate. 

156. Hitherto we have supposed the cycle of the steam to be 
the same in the cases compared, let us now suppose it to vary. 
This may occur in three ways, by changing — (1) the back pressure ; 
(2) the initial pressure ; (3) the ratio of expansion. 

(1) Taking first the back pressure, consider Colonel English's 
experiments already referred to. These experiments were made in 
pairs, the initial pressure and expansion being the same in each 
pair, but one condensing, the other non-condensing. Out of a total 
condensation exceeding 50 per cent., the diminution in the non-con- 
densing experiments was only from 3 to 5 per cent, or less than 
one-tenth ; yet the total range of temperature of the steam in 
the condensing experiments was about 170°, whereas in the non- 

z 
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condensing it was only about 100% Thus the temperature of the 
steam at exhaust has in itself little effect on the condensation in 
a cylinder, and this conclusion is borne out by experiments on non-con- 
densing engines, and the high-pressure cylinders of compound engines. 
If the initial pressure and expansion be the same, the condensation 
is little different These facts show that one principal difference 
between the cycle of the steam and that of the metal must be that the 
temperature of the metallic siuiace does not sink very far below the 
temperature at the end of the expansion. Moreover, it appears that 
the escape of heat (p. 294) from a dry surface does not greatly 
influence the amount of condensation. It must be remembered, 
however, that the ratio of expansion in Colonel English's experi- 
ments was not less than 3^. When the admission is prolonged to 
half stroke, or beyond, the result may possibly be different. 

(2) In Colonel English's experiments, the initial pressure was 
about the same in the cases compared ; but now, suppose it to 
increase, the ratio of expansion remaining the same. The exposed 
surface per lb. of steam now diminishes, because the weight of steam 
in the cylinder is increased in nearly the same proportion as the 
pressure, and we might suppose that the percentage of steam con- 
densed would be correspondingly reduced. On reference to experi- 
ence, however, we find that there is little change. In some of the 
experiments by Messrs. Cateley and EJetzsch, already cited, the 
initial pressure varied from 27 to 80 lbs. per square inch, while the 
ratio of expansion remained about the same ; the condensation was 
but little diminished, although the pressure increased three- 
fold. At first sight we might suppose that increased range of 
temperature was the cause of this ; but^ for reasons already stated, 
we must reject this explanation. The true explanation must be 
that the re-evaporation during exhaust increases in intensity nearly 
in proportion to the density, and alters the temperature-cycle of the 
metaL The range of temperature of the metal is increased, and it 
remains longer at the lowest temperature. Thus the value of B 
increases with the pressure, and only at some limiting pressure, 
to be considered hereafter, reaches the value corresponding to the 
cycle of the steam. Perhaps the coherence of the film to the metal 
obstructs re-evaporation more at low temperatures than at high. 

(3) Next, let us suppose that the initial pressure and exhaust 
temperature remain the same, while the ratio of expansion is 
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increased. A large number of experiments of this kind have been 
made, and they all show that the initial condensation increases 
rapidly according to some regular law. The circumstances here are 
exceedingly complicated, for we have to consider — (1) the increase of 
the clearance surface per lb. of steam nearly in proportion to the 
ratio of expansion ; (2) the diminution of the intensity of re-evapo- 
ration due to the lowering of the terminal pressure ; (3) the drainage 
of heat from the admission part of the barrel surface of the cylinder 
to the central part of that surface, consequent on its lower tempera- 
ture ; (4) the increased range of temperature of the metal which 
must follow an increase in the range of temperature during expan- 
sion. On examination, however, of the experimental results, we find 
that the action of the metal in this case is, for a limited but sufficient 
range of expansion, proportional to the fall of temperature of the 
steam during expansion, showing that the other causes mentioned 
approximately neutralise each other. Since the fall of temperature 
during expansion is approximately proportional to the logarithm of 
the ratio of expansion, we are thus led to the semi-empirical formula 

for the condensation-ratio, r being, as usual, the ratio of expansion, 
and C a constant, which will be called the Condensation Constant, to 
be determined by experiment for each type of engine. The formula 
is limited to values of r, not generally less than 2, and not generally 
greater (sometimes less) than about 8. Outside these limits the 
condensation is greater, as will be seen presently. Within these 
limits the formula gives fairly good results when C has been deter- 
mined for a given type of engine working at a given initial pressure. 
The annexed table gives values of C for a number of engines of 
various types. In similar engines they are believed to be somewhat 
smaller at high pressures than at low, and in non-condensing than in 
condensing. In different types one of the most important features 
appears to be the ratio of stroke to diameter, the value of C being 
usually smaller the longer the stroke, as might be expected, since 
the effect of the clearance surface has been neglected in framing the 
formula (see also page 352). The true action of the clearance surface is 
still uncertain. Where it is to a great extent coated with grease, it is 
easy to understand that its effect will be small ; but this explanation 

z 2 
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will not apply ip all cases, and no difference has as yet been noticed 
dependent on its condition. Perhaps, when clean, the surface is 
scoured by the incoming steam, so that the film is swept towards the 
periphery of the cylinder as fast as it is formed. Wherever this is 
the case, the metallic surface will have little action, for, as before 
shown (p. 294), re-evaporation upon the surface is the only way in 
which large quantities of heat can be abstracted from the metal. 
Water thus driven to the periphery will, in general, soon evaporate, 
unless the re-evaporation be hindered by molecular cohesion. 



Cylinder Condensation Constants. 











Value of C for Non- 


• 




Abflolute 


Ratio of 


jacketed Cylinders. 


Authority for 


Reference 


Initial 
Pressure. 


Stroke to 
Diameter. 






Experimental Data. 


Letter. 


Con- 


Non- 










densing. 


condensing. 


Him & Hallauer 


HH 


55 


2-8 


3-4 




J. W. Hill .. 


H 


90-100 


2-67 


3-7 


3-4 


H. W. Si>angler 


S 


95 


2 


•• 


4 




f 


80 


. . 


4-4 




Gateley & Klet- j 
zsch .. .. j 


GK 


40-70 


2-33 


5-8 






\ 


27 


• • 


6 




Mair 


M 


56 


2-06 


5-3 




Emery &Loring| 


D 


47 


•833 


7 




G 


55 


•88 


7^5 


5 


Isherwood 


MI 


35 


2-67 


7-5 




1 


EA 


70 


112 


7^5 


6 


English .. .. j 


EB 


50-75 


1-4 


4-7 




r400 rev. 


] 






f 


6-5 
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Remarks, — ^These values of C are for diameters in feet and revolutions per 
minute, the logarithm being hyperbolic. 
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Some experiments were made by Colonel English * on a portable 
engine with cylinder 10 inches diameter, in which the piston was 
blocked at the end of the stroke, and the steam admitted to and 
exhausted from the clearance space by the slide valve. The valve 
was driven from the crank shaft in the usual way, but by an 
independent engine. A certain weight of steam was thus admitted 
to the clearance space at every revolution of the shafts which could 
be measured by connecting the exhaust port with a surface con- 
denser and collecting the resulting water. The difference between 
this and the weight of dry steam necessary to fill the clearance 
space furnishes a measiu*e of the steam condensed. Nearly the same 
results were obtained as in an engine working in the usual way, 
from which the conclusion was drawn that the clearance surface is 
the leading factor in the production of cylinder condensation. The 
conditions of the exhaust, however, were so different in these 
experiments from those in an actual cylinder, and the probability of 
water adhering to the metal in the angles of the clearance space so 
great, that the conclusion does not seem necessary. 

The data relating to the experiments by Messrs. J. W. Hill and 
H. W. Spangler have been taken from a table by Professor Marks.t 
Mr. Hill's experiments were made with great care on three engines 
of the Corliss type at various expansions. Nearly the same value of 
C is obtained from all. Of the two engines tried by Colonel English, 
E A has been already referred to (p. 334) ; E B is a double cylinder 
engine, with cylinders horizontal and attached to a frame beneath the 
boiler. A large number of experiments were made at ratios of expan- 
sion ranging from 5 to 8 * 5. Excluding those made with jacket in 
use, and some in which superheating was evident^ they nearly all giv« 
very consistent results, the value of C being 4*7; this somewhat low 
value being probably due to the steam supply being enveloped in 
the smoke-box, so that the steam was thoroughly dried, j: In two 
sets, however, the value of is found to be 6. Such isolated dis- 
crepancies in a series of experiments otherwise consistent frequently 
occur, and are possibly due to a small amount of water cohering to 
the metal at the angles of the clearance space. The large value of 

* Proeeedingt of the ImtitiUum of Afechanical Engineers, September 1887, 
p. 503. 

t LimUaUon of the Expannon of Steam. Philadelphia, 1887. 

I Proceedings of the InstittUion of Mechanical Engyneers, October 1889. 
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C (7*5) obtained in £ A may be due to the same cause, or possibly 
to priming from tbe boiler. A small amount of priming or leakage 
makes a great difference in the value of the constant. 

The very small value (3 • 4) of the constant for H H requires 
special notice. Notwithstanding the length of stroke, it might 
have been expected to be 20 per cent, greater, when account is 
taken of the low pressure of the steam. This engine, one of the 
trials of which has already been considered (p. 334), has four in- 
dependent flat valves moved by cams with an extremely small 
clearance,* apparently only '01, an arrangement which probably 
diminishes condensation. But great part of the difference is very 
possibly due to the more complete elimination of losses by leakage. 
These trials are among those especially relied on by Him in his 
controversy with Zeuner, no pains being spared to discover losses 
of this kind. In all the other results, similar small losses probably 
existed in different degrees, and it must be understood that the 
effect of the clearance contents is included in all cases, so that they 
cannot be considered as exactly measuring the action of the metal. 

As showing the effect of difference of type in cases where the 
ratio of stroke to diameter is the same, M I is instructive as com- 
pared with H. These trials were made in 1861 by Mr. Isherwood, 
on the engines of the paddle steamer Michigan, The results are 
fairly consistent, giving at ratios of expansion less than 7 a value of 
C of about 7 • 5. After making full allowance for the lower pressure, 
this is much greater than that (3 ' 7) found for H. The difference 
may be attributed to cohering water, the steam pipes being so 
inclined as to drain into the cylinder, f Yet it should be remarked 
that the clearance surface must have been much greater in M I, and, 
as already stated, great importance is by some attached to this. 
Whatever be the real cause of the larger constant required, it 
appears not to affect the form of the formula, though, as might be 
expected, the results are less regular when the condensation is 
large. 

In the table, values of C are added for the Dallas (D) and the 
Oailatin (G), two of the engines tried by Messrs. Emery and Loring 

* JUfiUaHons d^vne OriUgue de M. O. Zewner, par G. A. Him et 0. Hallauer. 
FariB, 1881, p. 17. See also Peabod/y, p. 802. 
t Peabody, p. 244. 
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(page 318), but the pressures at cut-off not being given, these values 
are only rough estimates. Mr. Willans' engine has already been 
referred to (page 323). 



157. Writing for brevity z = C/ d ^ N, and expressing y^ in 
terms of x^, the dryness fraction at the point of cutoff, we find 



1 I 

x^ = 



'^ 1+yi 1 + z.log^r 

Supposing the expansion hyperbolic, an assumption sufficiently 
approximate for our present purpose, and referring to page 47, 
Chapter III., we find that the effective work of a pound of steam is 
given by a formula which, by substitution of P^, v^, ajj, for F^, x^ v^ 
and using the value of x^ just found, becomes 

1+logr-!:^ 

Effective Work = Pj Vi h. 

1 + z. logc r 

• 

If z approaches unity, this formula gives nearly the same result 
whatever the ratio of expansion. Cases are very common in which 
the consumption of steam is about the same whatever the expansion, 
and we now see that this arises from the speed being too low for 
an engine of that size and type. To gain anything by expansion 
the revolutions must be considerably greater than is given by the 
formula 

(P 

where C is the constant proper to an engine of that type. Again, if 
z be given, we can find the best ratio of expansion. For, appi3dng 
the usual rule for a maximum, when r varies, we find the greatest 
value of the effective work to be when 



•^•'-'-^Xi-O 



an equation which can be solved by trial when the ratio Pi fp^^ of the 
initial and back pressures is known. Let us suppose that the engine 
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makes four times the number of revolutions given above, so that 
2J « • 6, then putting 

r = 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

we find 

^ = 3-6, 6-3, 9.5, 13, 17. 

The importance of cylinder condensation was pointed out long 
ago by Mr. D. K. Clark, and subsequently, in 1861, Mr. Isherwood 
determined the best ratio of expansion in the low-pressure marine 
engines of that day to be about 2. Later, in the engines tried by 
Messrs. Emery and Loring (p. 318), the best ratio of expansion was 
found to be given by the empirical formula, 

^ ^ 22' 

which gives about the same result as the theoretical formula, when 
the back pressure in the latter is taken at from 6 to 7 lbs., while z^ 
as above, is *5. In applying the theoretical formula^ a fictitious 
value must always be assumed for the back pressure, in order to 
allow for clearance, the loss by which increases with the expansion. 
On referring to page 251, it will be seen that when there is no com- 
pression, the estimated back pressure should be increased by the 
amount. 

Additional Pressure = -; . »,, 

and there will be a similar increase of smaller amount in other cases. 
Thus the best ratio of expansion depends on clearance and compres- 
sion, as well as on the speed as measured by the fraction z. With a 
small clearance, high speed, and low back pressure, the best ratio of 
expansion may be considerably greater than is given by Emery's 
formula. In small engines ninning at moderate speed it may be 
much less. 

158. The simplicity of the condensation formula we have been 
using is due to the neglect of a number of disturbing causes which 
to a great extent compensate each other. Hence it is only approxi- 
mate within certain limits, which we now proceed to consider. 
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(1) If r be less than about 2, the range of temperature of the 
metal has no longer a definite relation to the fall of temperature 
during expansion. It becomes relatively greater as the expansion 
diminishes, and has a definite value when the admission is prolonged 
throughout the stroke. The cause of this is to be looked for in the 
effect of the escape of heat from a dry surface, described in the last 
chapter, which indirectly, by cooling the metal, produces an action of 
the metallic surface where otherwise there would be none. Three 
speed trials were made by Messrs. Gateley and Elletzsch, at revolu- 
tions 34, 50, 63, the initial pressure being 28, and the admission 
prolonged through very nearly the whole stroke. Their results are 
expressed pretty closely by the formula 

4-2 



d^N 



being about the same as would have been obtained for r » 2. So 
far as they go they indicate, what is not in itself improbable, that 
the coefficient K^ in the formula on page 296, varies in such a way 
that the law of the inverse square root of the speed is satisfied. 

(2) If r is greater than a certain limit, not sharply defined, but 
probably about 7, or in some cases 8 or more, the condensation 
usually becomes much greater than is given by the formula, a result 
which may be attributed to the excessive extent of the clearance 
surface per lb. of steam, and probably still more to the effect of the 
clearance contents. 

(3) In non-condensing engines and the high-pressure cylinders of 
compound and triple expansion engines, the total range of temperature 
may be too limited to permit of so great a condensation as is indi- 
cated by the formula, and we must then resort to the general value 
of y given on page 336, in which we now suppose that the range is 
the total range of temperature within the cylinder, and assume a 
maximum vidue of B (say 6, see p. 290). Neglect o* r as before, and 
replace -Lj / Vj by (ft + ^)Pil ^' 36, where ft is a number given by the 
tables or by the formula on page 175 ; we thus obtain 

_ 52-5 tj^j-Js 
where t^ - ^3 is the total range. If this formula gives a smaller result 
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than the original, it must be employed instead. In order that it may 
do so, the pressure must exceed the value given by the equation, 

,. ,, 52-5 t^ - /g 

(^■^^>^^ = — .ti:7- 

in using which it is convenient to notice that (^ + 1)^| is given in 
the last column of Table V., being the same as ph- Let us, for 
example, suppose r = 2 • 72, corresponding to a cut-off of about one- 
third the stroke, and take C = 5*25, then for 

^1 = 60, 70, 90, 110, 140, 
/j - ^3 = 70% 80°, 99% 119% Ur. 

If the initial pressure be greater than the value ^ven for the 
range of temperature in the cylinder stated below, the condensation 
will be limited to the amount given by the formula of the present 
article, as far as the condensation is due to the metallic siu'face. It 
is certain that some limitation of this kind must exist, though the 
limiting pressure may be much greater than that given by this cal- 
culation. In the high-pressure cylinders of triple expansion engines 
the limit must generally be overpassed, and it may be conjectured that 
this may be one of the cases in which water tends to accumulate in 
the cylinder (p. 300), in consequence of which the condensation may 
be greater instead of less than is given by the original formula. It 
is further possible that the law connecting the condensation with the 
speed may become different. A set of speed trials were made by 
Mr. Willans on a compound engine, from the results of which he 
inferred that the law of speed was in fact very different, but the 
truth of this has been questioned on grounds which will be explained 
further on. Similar remarks apply to many cases of non-condensing 
engines working at a low initial pressure. In these cases especially, 
the condition of the cylinder is probably often unstable, accidental 
causes determining whether the condensation is small from limitation 
of range, or relatively large from accumulation of water. 

159. Let us now turn our attention to the reservoir type of 
compound engine, already considered briefly in Chapter O., p. 63. 
It was there pointed out that the working of the engine depends 
greatly on the relative liquefaction in the two cylinders, and that one 
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reason for its economy may be that the liquefaction in the high- 
pressure cylinder is less than in a simple engine working with the 
same total expansion (see p. 67). To enable us to form some idea 
of the conditions of economical working, let us suppose that the co- 
efficient of condensation is the same in the two cases, and let us first 
' ascertain under what conditions the liquefaction in the high-pressure 
cylinder of the compound will be a given fraction (/) of that in the 
simple engine. 

With the same notation as in the articles cited, and further 
supposing the diameter of the large cylinder to be Z>, and that of the 
small cylinder d, we have, by application of our condensation 
formula, 

. log^ (n r) _ logr 

^' I) ~~r' 

or since D = ijn . d 

logn = ^^ - Ijlogr, 

where the logarithms may now, if we please, be common instead of 
hyperbolic. This equation determines the ratio of expansion in the 
cylinder for a given ratio of cylinders, in order that the compound 
may have a given advantage over the simple, or if both ratios are 
given, enables us to find the advantage obtained. 

(1) Let n = r, then 

fjn = 2/ and n = 4/* ; 

thus no advantage will be gained by compounding if n is equal to 4, 
and if /is not to exceed *75, n must be less than 2^, and the total 
expansion must not therefore be greater than about 5. 

(2) Again, let n ^ 2, then assiuning 

f r= 2, 2-5, 3, 4, 

we find 

/= -70, -80, -86, -94. 

These examples show that the total expansion which can be 
employed in a compound engine, without a large amoimt of conden- 
sation, is limited, as in a simple engine, and in particular that the 
expansion in the high-pressure cylinder must not exceed a certain 
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limiting value, which is smaller the greater the ratio of cylinders, 
results on the whole borne out by experience. 

It is true that we have supposed the condensation-constant the 
same in the two cylinders, whereas in the high-pressure cylinder, on 
account of the higher pressure and greater ratio of stroke to diameter, 
it will generally be smaUer ; but, on the other hand, the compound 
engine has losses which do not occur in the simple engine, as before 
pointed out. 

At greater expansion the comparison is, no doubt, more favourable 
to the compound engine, and engines with ratios of expansion of 12 
or more are often found working comparatively economically, not- 
withstanding a great liquefaction in the high-pressure cylinder ; yet it 
should be remarked that any argument which shows that the best ratio 
of expansion in a single cylinder is limited, applies with much greater 
force to the high-pressure cylinder of a compound engine, the loss by 
" sudden drop " at low expansion being much less important than 
the loss by condensation at high expansion (see also p. 353). 

As regards the low-pressure cylinder, it must be remembered 
that^ unless there be a reheater, the steam with which it is supplied 
will contain suspended moisture. For, as explained in earlier 
chapters, the central mass of steam not in immediate contact with 
the sides of a cylinder probably expands adiabatically, or nearly so. 
This forms part of the water in the low-pressure cylinder, and like 
priming water supplied continuously (in moderate amoimt) from the 
boiler, is not an indication of waste, nor to any sensible extent a 
cause of waste. In the low-pressure cylinders of triple expansion 
marine engines of large size, the speed factor is so large that almost 
the whole of the water they contain must be due to this cause, 
except so far as may be due to the clearance contents. Thus, in 
the low-pressure cylinder of the Meteor, the steam not accounted for 
by the indicator was 24 * 7 per cent., but of this a part was condensed 
in the jackets, the drain from which was not measured, and 14 per 
cent, of the steam contained in the high-pressure cylinder at cut-off 
would have been condensed by adiabatic expansion from the initial 
pressure of 140 lbs. to the terminal pre8siu*e of about 11 lbs., at 
which the measurement was taken. 

160. According to the view of the causes of cylinder-condensa- 
tion, which has been presented in preceding articles, it is only 
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necessary to increase the speed sufficiently to reduce the correspond- 
ing loss to any extent Thus, the initial condensation will not 
exceed 20 per cent, if ^^ is not greater than *25, that is, if the 

speed factor d^/ Nia not less than 4 C log^ r. Taking, for example, 
r = 4*5, (7 = 5, the condition will be satisfied if the revolutions be 
greater than 

the diameter d being, as before, in feet 

But the speed is often limited by external conditions, and exces- 
sive speed is not conducive to economy, so that it is very desirable, 
if possible, to reduce the loss by condensation in some other way. 
The effect of compounding has just been noticed, but a considerable 
reduction may also be effected by the addition of a steam-jacket, or 
by the employment of superheated steam. 

It has been shown in Chapter X. that the intensity of the action 
of the metal is regulated by the equality which is necessary between 
(1) the weight of steam condensed and re^vaporated upon the 
surface, and (2) the heat abstracted and given out by the surface. 
The effect of a steam-jacket, as explained in Art 135, and graphi- 
cally exhibited in Fig. 36, page 288, is to supply a continuous 
current of heat flowing through the metal from without, which may 
be regarded as superposed on the alternate in-flow and out-flow (Q), 
already existing. During the in-flow the quantity of heat J^ passes 
through the cylinder in the opposite direction, reducing the actual 
in-flow to - /j, and during the out-flow a quantity J^ passes, 
increasing the actual out-flow to Q -k- J^, the jacket supplying the 
total amount J^ + J^ during the revolution. The quantities Ji J^ 
are not equal, as in the article cited, but are in the ratio of the times 
of in-flow and out-flow, so that J^ < J^ If the condition of the 
cylinder remained unaltered, the weight of steam condensed at 
admission would be less than the weight of water re-evaporated in 
the preceding revolution, and the balance can only be restored by a 
change in the cycle, which reduces the action of the metal, the 
change consisting in a rise of mean temperature, and a diminution 
of mean range. A small quantity of heat supplied by a jacket thus 
reduces the action of the metal in a much greater proportion. For 
the purposes of illustration, a calculation might be made for the case 
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of a simple plate, proceeding as in Art. 140, p. 298. But an 
analogous action has already been described in Art 139, p. 297, 
and as the circumstances are much more complex in an actual 
cylinder, we shall at once pass on to consider experimental results, 
referring especiaUy to experimente made by Mr. Mair. The trials 
now to be noticed were made on jacketed single-cylinder engines of 
about the same size, type, and speed, at various rates of expansion, 
ranging from 1 * 95 to 6 ' 85. In each case the initial condensation 
(1-2^) was determined and plotted on a diagram, the horizontal 
ordinate in which represented the ratio of expansion.* The result 
is very approximately a straight line, the algebraical equation of 
which will be found to be 

1 - iCj = -059 r + -03. 

One of the engines (M) was tried with jacket out of use, and the 
condensation-constant for it is given in the table (p. 340) as 5*3. 
We have thus the means of comparing the action of the metal as 
measured by the fraction y at various expansions with and without 
jacket. The results of this calculation are for 

r= 3, 4, 5, 6, 

y = • 26, • 36, • 46, • 82 (jacketed). 

= •48, -61, -71, -79 (not jacketed), 

Ratio = -54, -59, -67, -79. 

It will be seen that when r = 3, the action of the metal is 
reduced by the jacket to 54 per cent, of its original amount, to effect 
which, without a jacket, an increase of speed from 20 to 70 
revolutions, would have been necessary. At higher ratios of 
expansion, the eflFect of the jacket is less, corresponding for r = 6, 
to an increase of the speed to 32 revolutions only. The con- 
densation in the jacket was only 4 to 5 per cent, of the whole 
consumption, and there was, therefore, at the best expansion, a 
considerable saving by its use. The increase in the expenditure of 
heat with jacket out of use, is estimated by Mr. Mair as 20 per cent, 
at the ratio of expansion employed in trial M (about 4). 

Taking trial N, already discussed (p. 322), and referring to 
page 340 of Mr. Mair*s paper already cited, we find the condensation 
per stroke in the jacket to be • 0528, corresponding to a supply of 

• Proceedinfft of the Institution of Civil Engineers^ vol. Izxix. p. 331. 
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heat of 48 thermal units. At twenty revolutions, this gives 1920 
thermal units per minute. Of course the whole of this does not 
flow inwards, but if we make this assumption and further suppose 
the surface through which it flows to be the internal surface of the 
cylinder (42 * 4 square feet), we obtain a flow of 45 thermal units 
per square foot per minute, corresponding to a thermal gradient 
of only (p. 279) 6** to the inch. Since the mean temperature of 
the cylinder must have been below the arithmetic mean (274^), of 
the initial and terminal temperatures, while the temperature of the 
jacket was 292'', this shows that the temperature of the external 
surface of the cylinder was more — possibly much more — than 12' 
below the temperature of the jacket : if these temperatures had been 
equal, the condensation in the jacket would have been three times 
as great. This simply illustrates a principle on which we have 
already (p. 291) insisted, namely, that the rate of condensation on 
a surface depends on the rapidity with which it can be cleared of 
the water deposited by condensation. Jackets are sometimes 
supplied with steam, passing through on its way to the cylinder. 
This method is objected by most engineers, not without reason, 
because some of the condensed steam will be carried into the 
cylinder, but it has a countervailing advantage in increasing the 
condensation in the jacket. 

Jackets are sometimes supplied with steam from a separate boiler 
at a higher pressure, but little is generally gained by this, the conden- 
sation being limited as just described ; if a strong current of steam 
were made to pass through the jacket, the result would probably be 
different. For the same reason, perhaps, the jacket condensation per 
stroke, in Mr. Mair's experiments, was nearly the same at all ex- 
pansions, and therefore, using the same notation, and remembering 
that Q varies as y, 

t/i + J2 — 9 • ^ 

Q e . log^ r ^ N 

e being the thickness of the cylinder, and q a coefficient depending 
chiefly on the activity of the circulation in the jacket. It may be 
conjectured that this fraction is a measure of the percentage reduc- 
tion in the action of the metal occasioned by the jacket, but with 
active circulation q should increase as the expansion increases, 
because the mean temperature of the cylinder is lowered. It may 
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also depend on the ratio JilJ^f which again depends on the 
expansion. 

All that has here been said applies to the admission surface 
alone, but the action of the expansion surface is also reduced, so 
that the saving by re^vaporation is increased (p. 353), This effect 
is greater the greater the expansion. 

It must not be forgotten that a jacket will only be economical 
when the gain by a reduction in the action of the metal is greater 
than the loss by steam condensed in the jacket. According to many 
authorities, among whom may be especially mentioned M. Le Dieu,* 
a jacket may supply too much heat As already remarked (p. 298), 
it is possible to avoid condensation altogether by maintaining the 
external surface of the cylinder at a sufficiently high temperature. 
This was pointed out by Mr. D. K. Clark, as a result of the very 
earliest experiments on cylinder condensation, and the question has 
recently been revived by Mr. Donkin and Professor Eeynolds, from 
whose researches now being carried on, a great advance in our 
knowledge of questions relating to cylinder condensation may be 
expected. 

Another method of reducing the action of the metal is by the 
employment of superheated steam. Steam when superheated gives 
out more heat as it condenses than saturated steam, so that less 
water has to be re-evaporated for the same amount of heat supplied 
by the metal. The balance between condensation and re-evaporation 
is thus altered in the same way as by the use of a jacket. Cylinder 
condensation may be greatly reduced in this way, but the amount 
of superheating must be considerable; and, from the difficulty of 
regulating the temperature, the method is little used. 

The drainage of heat from the ends of the cylinder liner to the 
centre, in consequence of its lower temperature, has already been 
referred to ; the action here is analogous to that of a steam jacket, 
but in the opposite direction, increasing the initial condensation. 
There can be no doubt that this is one reason why condensation- 
constants are smaller the longer the stroke, since the thermal 
gradient is diminished in proportion to the distance of the ends 
from the centre. 

* Etude de Thermodynamigfie Expirimentale sur lea Machines d Vapewr. Paris, 
1881. This able memoir is recommended to the notioe of those interested i;^ the 
subject. 
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Consumption of Steam. Be-evaporaiion. 

161. Before cut-off, steam condensed is replaced by fresh steam 
admitted, and the total weight consumed per stroke is obtained by 
multiplying the weight of dry steam by (p. 343) 

1 . 1 . C^ log* r 

which may be described as the Liquefaction Factor. 

After cutK)ff, more steam is condensed on the fresh surface ex- 
posed, but this is replaced by re-evaporation from the admission 
surface or by steam already in the cylinder. In such a case as that 
represented in Fig. 37, p. 302, the condensation is at first greater 
than the re-evaporation, which only predominates at a later point in 
the stroke. Thus a loss is caused by the direct action of the expan- 
sion surface, but it takes effect by diminishing the saving due to re- 
evaporation described on page 307, and thus diminishing the work 
done per stroke, not by increasing the consumption of steam. 

The relation between the actual mean effective pressure and 
that which would exist in a non-conducting cylinder, is an important 
question which we shall not enter on here, but it may be remarked 
that the principal cause of the economy due to compounding at high 
rates of expansion is not reduced initial condensation, but increased 
saving by re-evaporation at an earlier stage of the total expansion. 

Clearance and Compression, 

162. Hitherto the term initial .condensation has been used with- 
out any attempt to explain precisely the way in which the quantity 
signified is connected with the results obtained by experiments on 
cylinder condensation. It will now be necessary to consider this 
point, together with some otherd connected with clearance and 
compression. It is convenient to adopt a method differing in some 
respects from that employed in Chapter IX. 

Supposing the piston at any point of its stroke, the volimie of 
steam in front of it can be calculated exactly by adding to the 
volume swept through by the piston the volume of the clearance 
space. At this point the pressure will be known from the indicator 

2 A 
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diagram, and the corresponding specific volume of dry fiteam at that 
pressure can be found. Let us now write 

A _ Total Volume of Steam 



Specific Volume of Dry Steam ' 

then A is what the weight of steam would be if it were dry. This 
may be described as the Indicated Weight of the contents of the 
cylinder. The total weight, however, will be the sum of this and 
the weight (/F) of water, which is either suspended through the 
whole mass, or spread over the surface as a film, or deposited in small 
masses in the angles of the clearance surface. Strictly speaking, the 
volume *016 ^of this water ought to be subtracted in calculating 
Ay but this correction may generally be neglected. Thus we have 

Cylinder Contents — A •\' W, 

If two positions of the piston be now considered after cut-ofi^, 
the weight of the cylinder contents must be the same in both, unless 
the piston or valves leak, and, denoting them by the suffixes 1, 2, 

that is, the weight of steam condensed, or water re^vaporated 
during any stage of the expansion, can always be found, being the 
difference of the indicated weights at the begimung and end of the 

stage. 

Next, consider any position of the piston during the return stroke 
after the exhaust has closed : the steam is now being compressed, 
and we can find in the same way the indicated weight (a) of the 
clearance contents, and write 

Clearance Contents = a + t(?, 

where v) is the weight of water contained in the clearance in one or 
more of the three forms mentioned above. Considering any stage 
of the compression, we have, as before, until the steam port com- 
mences to open. 

Take now the difference between the cylinder contents at any point 
of the expansion and the clearance contents at some given point of 
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the compression, which may be described as the Point of Reference, 
and chosen at pleasure. This difference must be the weight of 
steam which has entered the cylinder before cut-off, and is evidently 
the weight of feed-water used per stroke after subtracting the 
jacket supply. Calling this Fy 

in which equation F is known by experiment, ^ - a is the part 
of F ''accounted for by the indicator," or, as we may otherwise 
describe it, the Indicated Weight of feed-water per stroke, while 

F 

is the fraction of the feed-water, which is not accoimted for by the 
indicator at that point of the expansion. This fraction then gives, 
not the whole quantity of water in the cylinder, but the difference 
between it and the weight of water m the cylinder when the piston 
passes the point of reference. It is, in fact, the quantity of water 
which has entered the cylinder as priming water, or has been con> 
densed in the cylinder since the piston passed the point in question. 
If the weight of water {w) remained the same during compression, 
the position of the point of reference would be immaterial. In some 
experiments* by Prof. M. F. Fitzgerald on compression curves, 
drawn by a special apparatus suitable for exhibiting them on a large 
scale, the weight w was found to be constant. Generally, however, 
we cannot assume this, compression curves often showing re-evapora- 
tion to go on as the compression proceeds, a result which would be ex- 
pected, unless the clearance contained water, in which case the reverse 
might be true. Any reasoning which depends on the compression 
curve being exactly given must be imcertain, the chances of error 
by leakage being so great. In the method adopted in Chapter IX., 
and illustrated by examples on p. 326-328, the point of reference, 
unless the compression is large, is fictitious, being taken on an ideal 
prolongation of the compression curve into the clearance, and the 
error in this must be very small, but any point of reference may be 
chosen according to convenience. The chances of an error by 
leakage are evidently increased when the ports are nearly open, but, 

* Industries, Oct. 5, 1888. 

2 A 2 
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on the other hand, it is sometimes advisable to take the point 
low down, and sometimes high up, as will be seen presently. 

Let us now consider the point of cut-off, which we may indicate 
by the suffix L If 1 - a^ be the fraction of the feed not accounted 
for. 

Let w be the weight of water in the clearance at the instant the 
steam port commences to open, then W^ - w is the sum of three 
parts — (1) the priming water JFq entering with the boiler steam, 

(2) the steam (fF) condensed in raising the temperature of the 
clearance contents, (3) the weight of steam (W) condensed at 
admission by the metal of the cylinder. Thus, 



I-a^ = 



fTQ + JF+fr+w-to 



Of these, Wq may be determined by calorimetric experiments, 
and, if we suppose the boiler to supply dry steam, will be zero. 
W depends on w and could be definitely calculated if we knew this 
quantity ; if w were very small it might be negative, as pointed out in 

Chapter IX. (p. 261). We have no certain means of knowing to 
directly, and if it were large, W might be reduced to zero. That 
is, initial condensation may be accounted for by supposing the water 
left behind in the cylinder a large quantity. An active controversy 
has arisen on this question,* and might be carried on indefinitely 
if it were not that the broad results of expmence appear to show 
that the metal is the principal agent in cylinder condensation, that 
is, W must be the principal part of the whole, and fF of small im- 
portance, except in cases where, as previously described, small 
masses of water cohere in the angles of the clearance surface. It 
has already been pointed out that water in this form can hardly be 
distinguished from the metal itself. If, 

IT = w - w, 

W 
1 - «! = -^ (omitting priming), 

* IUfiUaiion$ cPune (MUque de M, G, Zeuner^ par G. A. Him et O. Hallauer. 
Paris, 1881, 1883. 
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and it is only in this case that the initial condensation calcu- 
lated from experimental data is exactly the same thing as the 
condensation produced by the action of the metal. In general, 

no doubt, W is greater than w - w^ but it is conceivable that 
strong re-evaporation may, in some cases, exist in the clearance 

during compression (p. 300), and then JF may be less than w - w. 
The indicated initial condensation may in such cases be less than 
the actual action of the metal. This is a reason for taking the 
point of reference high up. On the other hand, if condensation 
takes place during compression, and it is desired to find the 
action of the metal, not during admission alone, but through the 
whole period during which it abstracts heat from the contents of 
the cylinder, it will be best to take the point of reference low 
down, so as to include the condensation during compression. When 
the clearance and compression are large, as is usually the case in 
high-pressure cylinders, the position of the point of reference is a 
matter of importance, and the interpretation of experimental data 
is frequently far from easy.* 

163. An indicator diagram gives directly only the pressure 
existing in the cylinder at a given point of the stroke. The 
extreme length of the diagram represents the stroke, and when the 
motion is correct, the ordinate at any point of the base gives the 
pressure at the corresponding point of the stroke. By the addition 
of certain lines, and by interpreting the horizontal ordinates of the 
diagram as volumes of steam, instead of distances traversed by the 
piston, the diagram may, however, be made to exhibit graphically 
the behaviour of the steam. In the absence of clearance and com- 
pression, this has already been fully considered, but it remains to 
explain briefly the way in which these disturbing causes affect the 
interpretation of the diagram. 

Let V as usual be the specific volume of dry saturated steam at 
the pressure considered, then the equation for F given above may be 
written, 

v{F •{- a) ^ vA -{- v{JF - w), 

* On this point the reader is referred to the discussion on a paper by Pro- 
fessor OHbome Reynolds, in the PtoctedingB of the IntiUuUon of Civil Engineers^ 
vol. xciz. 
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Fig. 32, p. 253, here reproduced (Fig. 39), shows an indicator 
diagram which though ideal is sufficient for our purpose. In this 
diagram NS represents the piston displacement^ and N the clear- 
ance volume set off on the same scale. Two compression curves 
are shown, as described on page 254. 

The point F may conveniently be adopted for the point of 
reference, unless there be some special reason for a change. 

If the point of reference be not the real or ideal intersection of 
the compression curve with B Z, then Fmust be found by drawing 
a saturation curve through the point of reference chosen, for we 
shall now for our present purpose suppose the curve Vg in the 
diagram a saturation curve so drawn, not the actual compression 



Fig. 39. 




curve. This being understood, v a will be the horizontal ordinate 
of the curve in question, which may be described as the Curve of 
Bef erence, while v A is, of course, the horizontal ordinate of the 
expansion curve A B. Measure now from the curve of reference 
Vg horizontal distances representing v F the volume of the actual 
weight of steam per stroke, and plot the corresponding curve ; this 
curve will be the true saturation curve corresponding to the actual 
expansion curve, and it will be seen that its exact position depends 
on the point of reference chosen. When correctly laid down the 
horizontal distance between it and the actual expansion curve 
represents v{W - w), that is, the difference between the amount of 



I 



I 
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water in the cylinder at any point during expansion, and that at the 
point of reference. 

For purposes of comparison, however, it is best to proceed in a 
manner suggested by writing the equation in the form 

vF=v(A - a) + v{fF -w). 

The term v {A - a) ia now the difference between the horizontal 
ordinates of the actual expansion curve A B, and the curve of 
reference Q Vg^ both measured from the volume axis D. Plotting 
this difference we get an expansion curve corrected for clearance, 
while the saturation curve is obtained by plotting vF from the 
volume axis D instead of from the curve G Vg, The convenience 
of this is that the saturation curve is the same whatever the clearance ; 
it is only the corrected expansion curve which differs according to 
the clearance and the point of reference. 

In applying the graphical method of Art 151, p. 330, as shown 
in Fig. 38, the complete diagram should be corrected for clearance 
in the manner here described.* The area of this corrected diagram 
will obviously be the same as that of the original, whatever the 
clearance or point of reference. The curve of reference will be the 
volume axis, and that part of the original diagram which lies to 
the left of it will be to the left of that axis. An adiabatic curve can 
now be plotted, starting from a point A in the saturation curve 
corresponding to the boiler pressure as described in the article 
cited. To construct an adiabatic curve we may plot a succession of 
horizontal ordinates obtained by calculation, or derive it from the 
vertical straight line which represents it on a thermal diagram, as 
described in Chapter VII., p. 230. But by far the simplest method, 
and one which is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, is to 
employ the principle (see Appendix), that the horizontal deviation 
of an adiabatic curve from the saturation curve is approximately 
the same as that of a hyperbola from the saturation curve, the three 
curves starting from the point where the expansion commences. If 
then, we plot a saturation curve by use of Table II. or otherwise, 
and also a common hyperbola, we have only to set off from the 
saturation curve in the opposite direction, the horizontal distance 

* The correctioii is not shown in the diagram. 
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between the two, and the resulting curve will be the required 
adiabatic curve. It must not be forgotten that the weight of 
steam per stroke used in plotting the saturation curve now indtides 
the jacket supply. 

In combining the diagrams for the various cylinders of a double 
or triple expansion engine of the receiver type, each diagram should 
be corrected for clearance as just described, and reduced to the same 
scale of volumes by expanding the horizontal ordinates in the ratio 
of the cylinders. The saturation curve will then be the same for all 
the cylinders, and the amount of water in each cylinder, in excess 
of that at the point of reference chosen for that cylinder, will be 
shown as before by the horizontal distance between the saturation 
curve and the expansion curve. It only remains to explain how the 
exact ratio of cylinders is to be found. For this purpose consider 
the end of the expansion in any cylinder a point which we shall 
denote by 2, and take for the point of reference the point in the 
return stroke at which the exhaust port closes, which we may 
denote by ; then. 



Now Wt is the weight of water in the cylinder at release, and 
Wq at the instant exhaust ceases ; therefore fT^ - Wq must be the 
quantity of water discharged with the exhaust steam, either as 
suspended moisture or by re-evaporation diuing exhaust. Using 
the same equation as before, 

Betuming to Fig. 32, suppose the point F determined by a satura- 
tion curve through o, the point of reference, then 

B F ^ v^{A^ -- a,) 

is the volume at release of the steam and water discharged from the 
cylinder. Hence the effective volume of the cylinder is found, and 
in expanding the diagrams, the effective^ not the actual volume of the 
cylinder is to be taken. It is, however, only for this purpose that 
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the point of reference need be chosen low down ; for other purposes 
it may be chosen as may be necessary or convenient. 

It should be carefully observed that the processes described 
in this article furnish no additional information respecting the 
admission and exhaust parts of the cycle of the steam, but only for 
the expansion and compression parts. In a compound engine of the 
simple Woolf type, where the steam is not cut off in either cylinder, 
the expansion part of each diagram taken separately does not occur. 
Each diagram may be corrected for clearance, and the two combined 
as before, with a saturation curve added ; but such a diagram will 
only show the water in the cylinder at the end of the stroke in 
each cylinder, not at intermediate points. Bemembering that the 
weight of steam and water shut up between the high-pressure 
and low-pressiu'e pistons must remain the same ; a curve may be 
plotted which shows the division between steam and water as before, 
but the distribution of that water between the cylinders, and the 
clearance space between them, cannot be found without making 
questionable assumptions. 

If the steam condensed in the jackets has not been separately 
measured, a saturation curve may still be drawn, using the total feed 
per stroke ; but the liquefaction shown will then include the steam 
condensed in all the jackets. If the feed has not been measured, an 
ideal saturation curve may be drawn touching, but not intersecting, 
the combined diagram. Such a curve would be a curve of " uniform 
wetness," as shown in Fig. 24, p. 187. The information furnished 
in such cases, is, of course imperfect, but it is nevertheless 
valuable, the relative liquefaction in the cylinders being roughly 
indicated. 

In addition to the saturation curve, adiabatic curves may with 
advantage be added to the diagram. First, we may employ the 
method of Art 151 just mentioned, to show graphically the " missing 
work.'' But when the jacket supply has been measured, it is also 
useful to draw an adiabatic curve, as well as a saturation curve, which 
corresponds to the weight of steam passing through the cylinders. 
Such an adiabatic curve shows what may be described ad the 
" natural " liquefaction, that is, the liquefaction which would take 
place in a non-conducting cylinder, and which, as previously 
explained, probably actually does take place in the central mass of 
steam not in immediate contact with the metal. 
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Feed^water Heaters. 

164. As already fully explained, the eflficiency of a theoretically 
perfect heat engine working between given limits of temperature is 

Maximum efficiency = h, % 

while that of an engine also in a certain sense perfect, but receiving 
heat in the way a steam engine usually does receive it^ is 

Maximum efficiency = "* Q 



m 



the difference between the two results consisting in T^, the Tn&yimnTn 
temperature, being replaced by r«, the average ^temperature at 
which heat is supplied during the entrance of the feed-water into the 
boiler, and its subsequent evaporation. 

It remains to consider to what extent the supply of heat in this 
way is really unavoidable. If we could avoid it> the heat necessary 
for a given quantity of work would be reduced, in the case of the 
Bush (p. 311), in the proportion •491/'531, which is equivalent to 
a saving of about 7^ per cent. In the Meteor (K, p. 317) the saving 
would be as much as 10*7 per cent. 

Now, as already remarked (p. 310), if the boiler be theoretically 
perfect there will be a feed-water heater supplied with heat from the 
hot gases of the furnace, by which the temperature of the feed is 
raised above that of the condenser. The saving due to such a feed- 
heater belongs to the boiler, not to the engine ; and so far as such a 
saving is possible there can of course be no saving in the case of the 
engine. That is, either the engine or the boiler must be imperfect 
when the comparison is made between what is actually possible and 
what would be possible if an indefinite source of heat existed at the 
boiler temperature. If, however, as is generally the case, the hot 
gases of the furnace are not made use of, then the saving just 
indicated becomes theoretically possible, and the question whether it 
is really attainable becomes of practical importance. 

In its simplest form a theoretically perfect heat-engine, working 
between given limits of temperature, is one which employs a Camot 
cycle, the objections to which have been akeady stated. But a Camot 
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cycle is not essential, as is readily seen on considering the case of a 
Stirling air engine. The efficiency here is the same as if a Camot cycle 
had been used, although the actual cycle is very different. The reason 
is that the changes of temperature, which in the Camot cycle are 
produced by compression and expansion, are in the Stirling engine 
produced by heat alternately supplied by and abstracted from the 
regenerator (pp. 97, 206) without recourse to the source from which 
heat is derived. The question, then, is whether in the steam engine 
also the supply of heat to the feed as its temperature rises cannot be 
carried out without recourse to heat derived direct from the furnace. 
A little consideration shows that it not only may be done, but that 
it actually is done to some extent in practice. 

For example, take the case of a large pumping engine of the 
Worthington type, some trials of which were made by Professor 
Unwin, and described by him in a valuable report* As is usual in 
large engines, the feed-pump was a small independent engine taking 
steam from the main boiler ; and in this case the exhaust of this 
small engine was condensed in a coil placed in the feed-tank and 
returned to the boiler. The effect of this arrangement is that the 
work done and the heat expended are each increased by the same 
amount. Thus, if 17 be the work done, and Q the heat expended in 
the main engine, and e the work done by the auxiliary engine, the 
efficiency of the combined engines will be 

Efficiency = ^;. 

which is necessarily greater than the efficiency U/Q of the main 
engine alone. In fact, the work done by the pump is simply the 
mechanical equivalent of the additional heat expended. In the 
present example the saving was trifling, but it is evident that the 
principle may be carried much further ; for air-pumps, circulating 
pumps, and other machinery can also be driven by auxiliary engines 
exhausting into the feed-tank. Now, the saving thus obtained would 
be equally a saving, even though the main engine were perfect 
according to the standard previously used, and can only be accoimted 
for by observing that the heat supplied to the feed is not derived 
from the furnace but from the steam, just as in the air-engine the 
beat required for a rise of temperature is derived through the 

* Snffineering, Dec. 1888. 
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regenerator from the air. Hence we see the limit to the possible 

saving, and the way in which the auxiliary engines must be used to 

make it as great as possible. Our theoretically perfect steam engine 

will now consist of a main engine, combined with an indefinite 

number of small auxiliary engines, the exhaust of each of which is 

employed to raise the temperature of the feed by a small amount 

till at last the temperature of the boiler is reached. The process 

may be carried out ideally by passing the feed through gratings 

similar to the gratings of the regenerator of an air engine, but tubular, 

each grating serving as the condenser of one of the auxiliary engines. 

No heat is now derived from the furnace except at the temperature 

of the boiler, and no heat is received by the feed as its temperature 

rises, except from steam of its own temperature. The main engine 

and the set of auxiliary engines taken together are completely 

reversible, and consequently form a theoretically perfect heat engine, 

the efficiency of which is necessarily the same as if a Camot cycle had 

been employed, as may also be shown by direct calculation of the work 

done and heat expended by the auxiliary engines. (See Appendix.) 

The theoretical maximum saving by the use of auxiliary engines 

is that just given as due to the employment of a Camot cycle ; but, of 

course, the whole of this cannot be realised. It should be remarked, 

however, that for given values of e and Q (p. 363) the saving is greater 

the smaller U\ that is, the possible saving is relatively greater 

in the actual imperfect engine than in the ideal perfect engine. 

In compound and triple expansion engines the feed is not un- 
frequently heated by steam supplied from the receiver, as in Weir's 
feed-water heaters. The steam used by the feed-heater may now be 
considered as belonging to an auxiliary engine which is combined 
with the main engine, and in estimating the efficiency of the main 
engine by the method previously en^ployed, the steam consumed and 
the work done by this ideal engine should be subtracted from the cor- 
responding total amount. The saving due to the feed-heater may then 
be estimated independently. For example, in the Meteor (R, p. 317), 
the feed was heated from 120** to 163*" by steam supplied from the 
valve chest of the intermediate cylinder. The weight of steam thus 
employed, not having been measured, is unknown, but may be esti- 
mated as about 5 per cent, of the total consumption. The horse- 
power of the high-pressure cylinder, through which alone this steam 
passed, was 662, and therefore that of the ideal auxiliary engine was 
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662 X *05, or about 33; being 1*65 per cent of the whole. Thus 
the work done per lb. of steam in the main engine taken alone, is 
greater in the proportion * 9835/ '95, being an increase of 3^ per 
cent. The real efficiency of K therefore was • 63 x 1 • 035, or • 652 
instead of * 63 as previously found. The same correction applies to 
the waste work, and conseqiiently the missing work (p. 323) is 
reduced from 30 per cent, to 27^ per cent. 

The saving due to this feed-heater must have been very trifling, 
a little more than 1 per cent. The actual saving by Weir's feed- 
heaters is said to amount to 4 per cent., and there is nothing im- 
probable in this, the feed being raised to a higher temperature by 
steam drawn from the low-pressure receiver. It may be conjectured 
that the performance of many compound engines might be improved 
by taking steam from the reservoir to heat the feed, and cutting off 
later in the high-pressure cylinder, so as to make up the loss, 
thereby diminishing cylinder condensation. 

The method adopted in the present chapter of estimating the 
efficiency of a steam engine as if there was no feed-heater, and sub- 
sequently correcting the result if necessary, is that which appears to 
the author to be the most convenient; but we may also, as in 
Chapter VIII., start from a theoretically perfect heat engine, work- 
ing between given limits of temperatiure, and estimate the loss by 
'* misapplication of heat to the feed-water," which of course will be 
less than is stated in the chapter cited when there is a properly con- 
structed feed-heater. 

Utilisation of Low Temperatures. 

165. -The correction for the effect of a feed-heater just made in 
the case of K is not required for the other examples given in the 
table, p. 322 ; and we find, therefore, that in engines which run at a 
sufficient speed for their size, type, and grade of expansion, the 
'' missing work " ranges from 20 to 27 per cent, of the total theoreti- 
cal amount. Since this includes (1) priming, leakage, and radiation, 
(2) cylinder condensation, (3) clearance and wire-drawing, the last of 
which increases with the speed, there is little probability of any 
material reduction, and it follows that the performance and efficiency 
of engines working with a given boiler pressure and vacuum at 
sufficient speed, will depend on the waste work at exhaust, as is 
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well shown by the values given in the table. This waste work 
in non-condensing engines is small, the actual efficiency of these 
machines reaching, and in the best examples probably exceeding, 75 
per cent. That is, for temperatures such as occur in non-condensing 
engines : a steam engine is an efficient machine, and not much is 
likely to be gained by recourse to any other fluid than steam, 
except in cases where the engine cannot conveniently be run at a 
sufficient speed. In condensing engines the case is different^ and 
the reason of this is that for temperatures below 212° the pressure 
of steam is too low. On reference to page 321 it will be seen that 
the waste work at exhaust depends on the ratio of the terminal 
pressure p^ to the condenser pressure ^q. Now, the terminal pres- 
sure cannot be reduced below a certain value, depending on the 
frictional resistances of the engine itself and the machinery it drives. 
A large part of these resistances may be represented by an increased 
back pressure on the piston, which is independent of the power 
transmitted, and the terminal pressure must not be less than the 
total. In non-condensing engines the ratio P2 /Po is even then not 
much greater than unity, because Pq is nearly 15 lbs. per square 
inch, and the waste work at exhaust is therefore small, a remark 
which likewise applies to the loss by " sudden drop " in a compound 
engine. But in condensing engines the case is different ; the ratio 
Pi/Po ^^ seldom less than 3, and a loss is therefore necessary, which 
is relatively greater the lower the mean effective pressure. This is 
well shown by the values given in the table for J and K, the waste 
work at exhaust being 14 per cent in the first, and 7 per cent in 
the second, although the terminal pressure in the first was much the 
smaller. In the low-pressure engine O, the waste is as much as 24 
per cent Again, the use of steam as the working fluid for tempe- 
ratures below 212'' involves pressures less than that of the atmo- 
sphere ; in other words, a condenser is necessary, with its accompany- 
ing air-pumps and circulating pumps. The power required to drive 
these pimips is not inconsiderable, and is,^f course, so much 
deducted from the useful work of the engine. Hence it appears 
that a condensing steam engine is necessarily a much less 
efficient machine than the non-condensing, unless high pressures 
are used ; or, in other words, steam is an unsuitable fluid for the pur- 
pose of utilising temperatiures below 212''. The great economy 
obtained by the use of high-pressure steam is quite as much due to 
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the better utilisation of the upper part of the range of temperature, 
as to the actual increase of range. For temperatures below 100* 
steam is absolutely useless; yet, as pointed out on page 232, the 
discharge from the condenser of a steam engine is theoretically 
capable of increasing the power of the engine by 50 per cent, if the 
temperature of the atmosphere be 60°. 

We conclude, therefore, that for temperatures below 212* some 
other fluid than steam (see also p. 146) should be employed. The 
idea of a binary vapour engine is an old one, a steam and ether 
machine having been actually tried by M. du Tremblay (p. 140), with 
a certain degree of success. So far as pressure is concerned, ether 
is a suitable fluid, for at temperatures below 212° its pressures are 
about the same as those used in non-condensing steam engines ; but 
its inflammable character is a serious objection, which, together with 
its comparatively low pressure, has caused its disuse in refrigerating 
machines (p. 149). Anhydrous ammonia, which has replaced it^ has a 
pressure too great for our present purpose ; but the extent to which 
it is used shows conclusively that the difficulties attending the use of 
highly volatile fluids are not insuperable. Recently petroleum spirit 
has been employed by Messrs. Yarrow & Co.,* with considerable 
success, in the engine of a small launch. The composition of the 
vapour of petroleum varies ; but in this case the boiling-point under a 
pressure of one atmosphere appears to have been 130°, and at 220° its 
pressure is as much as 50 lbs. per square inch. It should, therefore, 
be possible to utilise temperatures much below those which can be 
utilised in a steam engine. As compared with a small steam engine 
running at a moderate speed, in which case cylinder condensation is 
always large, it may be further conjectured that it presents consider- 
able advantages, since the loss by cylinder condensation when fluids 
of this class are used, may very possibly be small. 

If a suitable fluid could be discovered, it is certain that a 
greatly increased economy would be possible in our heat engines. 
Mr. Willans has shown that in a non-condensing engine with a 
boiler pressure of about 180 lbs., the consumption of steam need not 
exceed 18 lbs. per horse-power per hour. Now, the range of 
temperature here little exceeds 150°, and is, therefore, no more 
than that between 212° and the average temperature of the atmo- 

* Trantaetiam of the InttUutian of Naval ArchUecUfor 1888. See alBo 0<u 
and Petroleum Enginez^hy W. RobinBon, M.E. Spon, 1890. 
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sphere in oar climate. Thermo-dynamic ecience tells us that 
if properly utilised by a suitable working fluid, this is worth 
as much as the same range above 212" ; and it must there- 
fore be practically possible to double the horse-power with the 
same consumption of steam, thus reducing the consumption to 9 lbs. 
per horse-power per hoiu-. Much attention has been paid to 
the utilisation of high temperatures by the employment of very 
high-pressure steam, and further by gas engines ; but it appears to 
the author that the question of utilising low temperatures is hardly 
less important. All known heat engines are very imperfect in con- 
sequence of its neglect. 
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2-99 


426 


325*85 


3-44 


407 

1 


268-00 


2-97 


424 


322-41 


3-42 


406 


265-08 


2-94 


423 


318-99 


8-39 


405 


262-09 


2-92 


422 


815-60 




404 


259-17 








3-36 






2-89 


421 


312-25 


1 

3-33 


403 


256-28 


2-87 


420 


308-92 


3-31 


402 


• 258-41 


2-84 


419 


305-61 


3-28 


401 


250-57 


2-82 


418 


302-33 


3-25 


400 


247-75 


2-79 


417 


299-08 


8-23 


399 


244-96 


2-77 


416 


295-85 


1 
3-20 


398 


242-19 

1 


2-75 


415 


292-65 


Q.T7 1 


397 , 


239-44 


O.TO 



2 15 
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Table la. — conHmied. 



t 


P 


Ap 


t 


p 


Ap 


o 






o 






896 


236- 


72 




374 


182-63 










2" 


70 






2-21 


395 


234' 


02 


2' 


•67 


373 


180-42 


2-19 


394 


231 


35 


2' 


•65 ' 


372 


178-28 


2-17 


893 


228' 


■70 


2' 


68 


371 


176-07 


2-15 


892 


226' 


•07 


2' 


■61 


370 


173-92 


2-13 


891 


223' 


■46 


2 


■68 


869 


171-79 


2-11 


890 


220' 


88 


2' 


56 


868 


169-69 


2-09 


889 


218' 


32 


2 


68 


867 


167-60 


2-07 


888 


215' 


•79 


2' 


51 


366 


165-63 


2-05 


387 


213- 


28 


2 


49 


365 

1 


163-49 


2-03 


8=6 


210' 


•79 


2 


■47 


864 


161-47 


2-01 


885 


208 


■83 


2 


■45 


8G8 


169-46 


1-99 


884 


206 


•88 


2 


■42 


862 


167-48 


1-97 


383 


203 


•iG 


2 


•40 


' 361 


155-51 


1-95 


382 


201 


•06 


2' 


•38 


860 

1 
1 


158-56 


1-98 


381 


198 


•68 


2 


•86 


859 


161 - 63 


1-91 


880 


196 


•82 


2 


•34 


858 


149 72 


1-89 


879 


193 


•98 


2 


•32 


357 


147-82 


1-87 


878 


191 


•67 


2 


•29 


856 


146-96 


1-85 


877 


189 


•38 


2 


•27 


365 


144-10 


1-83 


376 


187' 


•11 


2' 


26 


864 


142-27 


1-82 


875 


184' 


•85 


2' 


28 : 


368 


140-45 


1-80 
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Table la. — continued. 



t 


P 


Ap 


t 


P 


Ap 


o 






o 






852 


138-65 

1 


1-78 : 


880 


103-43 


1-41 


351 


136-87 


1-76 


829 


102-02 


1-40 


350 


135-11 


1-74 : 


828 


100-62 


1-39 


319 


133-37 


1-78 


827 


99-23 


1-37 


348 


131-64 


1 

1-71 1 


826 


97-86 


1-35 


347 


129-93 


1-70 


825 

1 


96-51 


1-34 


346 


128-23 


1-68 


824 


95-17 


1-32 


345 


126-55 


1-66 


323 


98-85 


1-31 


344 


124-89 


1-64 


322 


92-54 


1-29 


343 


lS^3-26 


1-63 


821 


91-25 


1-28 


342 


121-63 


1-61 


320 


89-97 


1-27 


341 


120-02 


1-59 


319 


88-70 


1-25 


340 


118-43 


1-57 


318 


• 87-45 


1-24 


339 


116-86 

1 


1-56 


317 


86-21 


1-22 


338 


! 115-30 




316 


84-99 






1 


1-54 


* 




1-21 


337 


113-76 


1-52 


315 


83-78 


1-19 


336 


112-24 


1-50 


314 


82-59 


1-18 


335 


110-74 


1-49 


313 


81-40 


1-17 


334 


109-25 


1-48 


312 


80-23 


1-15 


333 


107-77 


1-46 


311 


79-08 


1-14 


332 


106-31 


1-45 


310 


77-94 


1-13 


331 


104-86 

1 


1-43 


309 


76-81 


1-12 



2 B 2 
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Table la. — continued. 



t 


9 


AJ» 


1 

t 


P 


1 


o 

308 


75-69 


1-10 


286 


64-24 


i 

•843 


807 


74-59 


1-09 


' 286 

i 


68-89 


•882 


306 


73-50 


1-08 


1 284 

1 


52-56 


•821 


806 


72-42 


1-06 


288 


61-74 


•810 


304 


71-86 




1 282 


60-93 








1-06 


1 




•799 


803 


70-31 


1-04 


281 

1 


60'13 


•790 


302 


69-27 


1-08 


i 280 

1 


49-33 


•780 


801 


68-24 


1-018 


279 


48-65 


•771 


300 


67-22 


1-006 


278 


47-78 


•761 


299 


66-22 


-994 


277 


47-02 


•752 


298 


65-23 


-982 


276 


46-27 


•743 


297 


64-25 


•970 


275 


45-63 


•733 


296 


68-29 


-957 


274 


44-79 


•724 


296 


62-33 


-945 


273 


44-07 


•714 


294 


61-88 


-933 


272 


43 '35 


•706 


293 


60-46 


-921 


271 


42-66 


•696 


292 


59-63 


-909 


270 


41-96 


•687 


291 


68-62 


•898 


269 


41-27 


•678 


290 


57-72 


-887 


268 


40-60 


-669 


289 


66-88 


1 
•876 


267 


39-93 


•660 


288 


55-96 


1 

•866 , 


266 


39-27 


-661 


287 


55-09 


-854 i 


266 


88-62 


-642 
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Table .la. — continued. 



t 


P 


Ap 


1 

t 


P 


Ap 


o 






O 






264 


37-98 


•633 


242 


25-92 


-465 


268 


37 36 


•624 


241 


25-46 


-458 


262 


36-72 


•615 


240 


25*00 


•452 


261 


36-11 


-607 


239 


24-55 


•446 


260 


35-50 


-599 


238 


24-11 


-439 


259 


34*90 


•591 


237 


23-67 


-433 


258 


34-31 


•583 


236 


23-25 


-426 


267 


33-73 


575 


235 


22-82 


-419 


256 


33 15 


*567 


234 


22-40 


-413 


255 


32-59 


*559 


233 


21-99 


-407 


254 


32-03 


551 


232 


21-69 


•400 


258 


31-48 


-543 


231 

1 


21-19 


•394 


252 


30-94 


•536 


230 


20-80 


•388 


251 


30-41 


•527 


229 


20*41 


•382 


250 


29*88 


•520 


228 


20-03 


-376 


249 


29-36 


•513 


227 


19-66 


-370 


248 


28-85 


-506 


226 


19-29 


-364 


247 


28-34 


-499 


225 


18*93 


•358 


246 


27-84 


-492 


224 


18-57 


•362 


245 


27*35 


-485 


223 


18*22 


•346 


244 


26-87 


•478 


222 


17-87 


•840 


243 


26*39 


1 

•471 


221 


17*53 


•335 
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Table la. — continued. 



t 

o 

220 
219 
218 
217 
216 
215 
214 
213 
212 
211 
210 
209 
208 
207 
206 
205 
204 
203 
202 
201 
200 
199 



Ap 



Ap 



17' 


•20 




16- 


'87 




16" 


•64 




16 


22 




15" 


•91 




15" 


'60 




15 


•29 




14 


•99 




14 


•70 




14 


•41 




14 


•12 




13 


•84 




13 


•57 




13 


•30 




13 


•03 




12 


•77 




12 


•51 




12 


•26 




12- 


01 




11 


76 




11' 


52 




11- 


29 





•330 
•325 
•320 
•315 
•310 
•304 
•299 
•294 
•290 
•285 
•280 
•276 
•271 
•266 
•262 
•258 
•254 
•249 
•245 
•241 
•236 
•23*> 



o 

198 
197 
196 
195 
194 
193 
192 
191 
190 
189 
188 
187 
186 
185 
184 
183 
182 
181 
180 
179 
178 
177 



11 05 




10^82 




10^60 




10-38 




10-16 




9-95 




9-74 




9-53 




9-33 




9-13 




8-94 




8-75 




8-56 




8^37 




8-19 




8-01 




7-84 




7^67 




7-60 




7-34 




7-17 




701 





229 
225 
221 
217 
213 
209 
205 
202 
199 
195 
191 
188 
185 
181 
178 
175 
171 
168 
165 
162 
159 
156 
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Table la. — continued. 



t 


P 


Ap 


t 


P 


Ap 


o 

176 


6-85 


•163 


o 

154 


4-091 


•0991 


176 


6-70 


•160 


163 


8-992 


•0969 


174 


6-65 


-147 


162 


3-895 


'0948 


173 


6-40 


•144 


151 


3-800 


-0928 


172 


6-26 


•141 


160 


3-707 


•0909 


171 


612 


•139 


149 


3-616 


•0890 


170 


6-98 


•136 


148 


3-627 


•0872. 


169 


6-85 


•134 


147 


3-440 


•0854 


168 


6-71 


•131 


146 


3-364 


•0836 


167 


6-68 


•129 


1 145 


3-270 


•0818 


166 


6-45 


> 

•126 


144 


3-188 


•0801 


166 


5-32 


•123 


' 143 

1 

j 


3-108 


•0784 


164 


6-20 


121 


142 


3-030 


•0767 


163 


5-08 

1 


119 


141 


2-953 


•0751 


162 


4-961 , 


1166 


140 


2-878 


0735 


161 


4*844 


]144 


139 


2-806 


0720 


160 

1 


4-730 

1 


1123 


138 


2-733 


0705 


169 


4-618 

1 


1101 


137 


2-663 


0690 


168 


4-508 : 


1079 


136 


2-594 


0675 


157 


4-401 


1067 


136 


2-526 


0660 


166 


4-295 


1036 


134 


2-461 


0645 


156 


4-192 




133 


2-397 








1013 




1 • 


0630 
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Table la. — continued. 



t 


P 


Ap 


t 


P 


Ap 


o 






o 






132 


2-334 


•0615 


112 


1-842 


•0882 


131 


2-273 


•0601 


111 


1-804 


•0872 


130 


2-212 


-05S8 


110 


1-267 


•0868 


129 


2-154 


-0574 


109 


1-280 


•0866 


128 


2-096 


•0561 


108 


1-196 


•0846 


127 


2-040 


•0548 


107 


1-160 


•0887 


126 


1-985 


-0535 


106 


1-127 


•0828 


125 


1-932 


•0522 


105 


1-094 


•0819 


124 


1-880 


1 

•0509 


104 


1062 


-0811 


123 


1-829 


-0497 


103 


1-081 


•0802 


122 


1-779 


1 
•0486 


102 


1-001 


•0294 


121 


1-731 


-0476 


101 


-971 


•0287 


120 


1-683 


-0464 


100 


-942 


•0280 


119 


1-637 


1 
-0464 1 


99 


-914 


•0274 


118 


1-691 


-0444 


98 


-887 


•0267 


117 


1-547 


•0433 


97 


-860 


•0260 


116 


1-504 


•0423 


96 


•884 


•0262 


115 


1-462 


1 

•0412 


96 


-809 


•0246 


114 


1-421 


1 

•0402 ; 


94 


-788 


-0289 


113 


1-381 


1 
1 

1 


93 


•761 








•0892 
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TABLE B.— RELATION BETWEEN PRESSURE AND 

TEMPERATURE. 





Force in 


1 

1 


Force in 




Force in 




Inches of 




Inches of 




Inches of 


Tempeni- 


Mercury at 


Tempera- 


Mercuiy at 


Tempera- 


MercuiT at 


ture. 


82<'at 


ture. 


82° at 


ture. 


82° at 




Sea Level. 




Sea Level. 




Sea Level. 




(Lat. 68° 21'.) 




(Lat. 53° 21'.) 




(Lat, 63P 21'.) 


o 


ins. 


o 


ins. 


o 


ins. 


150 


7-540 


123 


3-720 


96 


1 • 6971 


149 


7-354 


122 


3-619 


96 


1-6457 


148 


7-173 . 


121 


3-520 


94 


1-5958 


147 


6-996 


1 120 


3-423 


98 


1-5471 


146 


6-822 


! 119 


3-329 


92 


1-4998 


145 


6-651 


118 


8-287 


91 


1-4537 


144 


6-485 


117 


3-147 


90 


1-4088 


148 


6-322 


116 


3-059 


89 


1-3652 


142 


6-162 


115 


2-974 


88 


1-8228 


141 


6-006 


114 


2-890 


87 


1-2815 


140 


5-854 1 


113 


2-809 


86 


1-2413 


139 


5-704 


i 112 


2-729 


85 


1-2023 


188 


5-558 


111 


2-652 


84 


1-1643 


137 


5-415 


110 


2-576 


83 


1-1274 


136 


5-275 


109 


2-502 1 


82 


1-0915 


135 


5-139 


108 


2-430 


81 


1-0566 


184 


5-005 


107 


2*360 


80 


1-0227 


138 


4-874 ' 


106 


2-292 


79 


0-9898 


182 


4-747 


105 


2-225 


78 


0-9577 


131 


4-622 


104 


2-160 


77 


0-9266 


130 


4-500 


103 


2-097 


76 


0-8964 


129 


4-381 


102 


2-035 


75 


0-8671 


128 


4-264 


101 


1-975 


74 


0-8386 


127 


4-150 ! 


100 


1-917 


73 


0-8109 


126 


4-039 


99 


1-8595 1 


72 


0-7841 


125 


3-930 


98 


1-8039 ' 


71 


0-7580 


124 


3-824 

1 


97 


1-7498 1 

1 


70 


0-7327 
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TABLE Ila.— TOTAL AND LATENT HEAT OP 
EVAPORATION IN THEBMAL UNITS. 



















t 


«-82 


h 


Ah 


If 


Aff 


1 
L 


AL 


o 

401 i 


1 

369 

i 


375-16 

1 


1 

1-043 


1204-2 


-305 


829-1 


•738 


374 


342 

1 


347-0 ' 

1 


1-037 


1196-0 


-306 , 


849-0 1 


•782 


347 


315 ' 


319 


1-032 


1187-8 


-305 


868-8 ' 


-727 


320 


288 


291-14 


1 
1 

1-027 


1179-5 

1 


•305 


888-4 


-722 


293 


261 


263-41 




1171-3 




967-9 










1-023 


> 


-305 




-718 


266 


234 


235-8 


1-0185 


1163-1 


-305 


927-3 


•713 


239 


207 


208-3 


1-0144 


1154-8 


-305 


946-5 

1 


•709 


212 


180 


180-9 


1-011 


1146-6 


-305 


965^7 


•706 


185 


183 


153-6 


1-008 


1138-4 


•305 


984-8 


•703 


158 


126 


126-4 


1-006 


1130-1 


-305 


1003-8 


•701 


131 


99 


99-2 


1-004 


1121-9 


-305 


1022-7 


•699 


104 


72 


72-09 


1-002 


1113-7 


•305 


1041-6 


•697 


77 


46 


45-03 


1-000 


1105-4 


-305 


1060-4 


•695 


32 










1091-7 




1-7 





EXPTANATION OF SYMBOLS. 

H. — Total Heat of Evaporation (Art. 4) in thermal units. 
L — Heat necessary to raise a lb. of water from 32* to T 
(Art. 3) in thermal units. 
L = H - A. — Latent Heat of Evaporation (Art. 4) in thermal units. 
The results given in this table are not altered by a change in the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. 
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TABLE lift.— TOTAL AND LATENT HEAT OP 
EVAPORATION IN FOOT-POUNDS. 




401 


2896 


805 


9297 


235 


6401 


670 


874 


2679 


801 


9233 


235 


6654 


665 


347 


2468 


797 


9170 


235 


6707 


561 


820 


2247 


793 


9106 


235 


6858 


657 


298 


2033 


790 


9042 


235 


7009 


664 


266 


1820 


786 


8979 


235 


7169 


660 


239 


1608 


788 


8915 


235 


7807 


647 


212 


1396 


780 


8852 


235 


7455 


646 


185 


1186 


778 


8788 


235 


7608 


643 


158 


975-8 


777 


8725 


235 


7749 


641 


131 


765-8 


775 


8661 


235 


7896 


540 


104 


556-5 


773 


8598 


285 


8011 


588 


77 


847-5 


772 


8534 


285 


8186 


686 


82 







8428 




8428 





Explanation of Symbols. 

The symbols in this table have the same meanings as in Table 
Ila, but quantities of heat are expressed in foot-pounds instead of 
thermal units. The differences in both tables are the mean differ- 
ences per degree between the temperatures indicated. 

The mechanical equivalent of heat is taken as 772 ; if it be in- 
creased, the numbers given in this table must be increased in the 
same proportion. 
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TABLE m.— DENSITY AND SPECIFIC VOLUME OP 

DRY STEAM. 



Preflsure 


^7/l1l1**lA 




Weight of ft 


Weight of 




in LbB. 


V UIUXIIO 

of 1 lb. in 
Cub. Feet, 


1 


Cubic Foot 


ft Cubic Foot 


Difference per 


per 


' v— « = u 


in Lbs. 


in Lbs. by 


Lb. Prefwure, 


Sq. In., 




by direct 


Calculation, 


A w. 


P- 


t\ 




Experiment. 


1 ^• 




250 


1-841 


1-825 


• • 


-5432 




- 




1 






•002056 


200 


2-270 


! 2-254 


• • 


-4404 


•002080 


170 


2-645 

1 


2-629 


 • 


•3780 


•002107 


140 


3-177 


3-161 


• • 


-3148 


•002130 


110 


8-986 


3-970 


 • 


-2509 


•002160 


90 


4-810 


4-794 


• • 


•2079 


•002186 


70 


6-090 


6-074 


-1682 


•1642 


•002210 


60 


7-037 


7-021 


-1457 


•1421 


•002230 


50 


8-347 


8-331 


-1228 


•1198 


•002270 


40 


10-30 


10-28 


-09937 


•0971 


•002297 


30 


13-49 


13-47 


-07650 


-07413 


•002332 


25 


16-01 


16-99 


-06339 


•06247 


•002364 


20 


19 '74 


19-72 


-05117 


•05065 


•002398 


15 


25-87 


25-85 


•03878 


•03866 


•002437 


12 


81-9 


•  


-03131 


•03135 


•002470 


10 


37-8 


• • 


•02630 


•02641 


•002490 


8 


46-6 


• • 


•02126 


•02143 


-00253 


6 


61-1 


t • 


•01620 


•01637 


•00258 


5 


72-5 


• I 


-01258 


•01379 


•00262 


4 


89-5 

1 


«  

1 


•01112 


•01117 

1 
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TABLE IVa.— EXTERNAL WORK. 



« 

t 


PV 
Steam Gas. 


Pv 

Foot-Pounds. 


Pu 

Foot- 
pounds. 


APtt 


Pu 

Thermal 
Units. 


APu 


o 

401 


78,670 


66,250 


65,600 


38 


85 


•0492 


874 


71,860 


65,030 


64,570 


43 


83-6 


•0557 


847 


69,050 


63,720 


63,400 


48 


82-1 


•0622 


820 


66,750 


62,820 

1 

1 


62,100 


53 


80-4 


•0687 


293 


64,440 


60,820 


60,670 


57 


78-6 


•0739 


266 


62,130 


69,280 


59,130 


61 


76-6 


•0791 


289 


59,830 


67,650 


57,480 


65 


74-5 


•0842 


212 


57,520 


66,780 

1 


55,730 


69 


72-2 


•0894 


185 


55,210 


53,910 

1 


53,880 


73 


69-8 


•0946 


158 


52,910 


51,950 


51,930 


77 


67-3 


•0998 


131 


50,600 


49,890 


49,880 


80 


64-6 


•104 


104 


48,290 


47,740 


47,740 




61-8 





Explanation of Symboi^. 

The third column of Table IVa gives the product in foot-pounds 
of the pressure (P), and the volume (v) of dry saturated steam at 
the temperature indicated in the first column. The fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh columns give P t*, that is to say, P (v-s) in foot- 
pounds and thermal units, together with the differences needed for 
interpolation. If the mechanical equivalent of heat is supposed 
greater than 772, the values of Pt* in foot-pounds must be increased 
in the same proportion. The same remark applies to the values of 
u in Table III., but the values of w are diminished in the same 
proportion. Results in thermal units are unchanged. 
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TABLE IV6.— INTERNAL WORK DURING 

EVAPORATION. 



t 


p 

Foot-Pounds. 

i 


1 

Ap 


p 

Thermal 
Units. 


Ap 




o ; 

401 

1 


574,500 1 


608 ' 


744 1 

1 


-787 


8-75 


374 


590,900 




765-4 




9-16 




1 


608 




•788 ' 




347 


607,800 ' 

1 


1 
609 


786-7 1 


1 
•789 


9-59 


320 


623,800 


610 


808-0 

1 


•791 


10^05 


293 


640,300 


1 

611 ' 


829-3 , 

1 


•792 


10-55 


266 


656,800 

r 


611 


850-7 ! 

1 


•792 


11^10 


239 


673,300 


1 
612 


872-1 


•793 


11 71 


212 


689,800 


614 


893-5 


•795 


12-39 


185 


706,300 


616 


915-0 


•797 


13-11 


158 


722,900 


618 


936-4 


-800 


13-92 


131 


739,600 


620 


958-1 


•803 


14-82 


104 


756,400 


1 
1 


979-8 




15^78 



Explanation of Symbols. 

Table lYb gives w the internal work done in producing dry satu- 
rated steam of a given temperature, and hence, by Table L, of a given 
pressure from water of the same temperature, or, what is the same 
thing, the intrinsic energy of dry saturated steam reckoned from 
water at the same temperature. The results are given in foot-pounds 
and thermal units with the differences necessary for interpolation. 
The last column shows the proportion (k) which the internal work 
bears to the external work, a number also given in Table V. for a 
series of pressures. 
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TABLE IVc— TOTAL INTERNAL WORK. 



( 


/ 

Thermal Unite. 


A/ 


7 + 100 
Foot-Pounds. 


A/ 


o 

401 


1119-2 


•266 


8641 


197 


874 


1112-4 


•249 


8587 


192 


347 


1105-7 


-242 


8686 


187 


320 


1099-2 


-236 


8485 


182 


293 


1092-7 


-231 


8435 


178 


266 


1086-5 


-226 


8378 


174 


239 


1080-3 


-221 


8340 


170 


212 


1074-4 


•216 


8295 


166 


185 


1068-6 


•210 


8249 


162 


158 


1062-8 

1 


-205 


8205 


158 


131 


1057 • 8 


•201 


8162 


155 


104 


1051-9 




8121 





Explanation of Symboi^. 

Table IVc gives / the total internal work done in producing dry 
steam at any given temperature from water at 32°, or, what is the 
same thing, the intrinsic energy of dry saturated steam reckoned 
from water at 32°. As in the preceding tables, the differences are 
given for a difference of temperature of T. 

The mechanical equivalent of heat is taken as 772 ; if it is 
supposed greater, results expressed in foot-pounds in Tables IVft, 
IVc must be increased in the same proportion. Results expressed 
in thermal units are unaltered. 
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TABLE V. — Tablk showing the Intibnal-Wobk-Pbkssubb and 
the Hsat-Pbbssube daring Evaporation under a constant 
External Pressure. 



External 


Intebnai/-Work-Prr8hube. 




Heat- 
Pressure, 

Ph- 


Pres- 

Bure, 


Lbs. per 
Bq. Foot, 

P. 


Difference, 
AP. 


Lbs. per 
Sq. Inch. 


Difference, 
A p. 


p 


250 


815,100 




2188 




i 8-75 

1 


2438 






1100 




7-64 








200 


260,100 


1130 


1806 


7-83 


9 

1 


•03 


2006 


170 


226,200 


1162 


1571 


8-07 


9 


■24 


1740 


140 


191,300 


1208 


1329 


8-39 


9 


49 


1469 


110 


155,100 


1247 


1077 


8-66 


9 


•79 


1187 


90 


130,200 


1282 


903 


•6 


8-90 


10' 


04 


993 


■6 


70 


104,500 


1327 


725 


5 


9-21 


10' 


86 


795 


•5 


60 


91,200 


1347 


633" 


'4 


9-36 


10' 


66 


693 


•4 


50 


77,750 


1391 


539- 


'8 


9-65 


lo- 


80 


589' 


'8 


40 


63,850 


1435 


443' 


3 


9-97 


ll- 


08 


483" 


3 


30 


49,500 


1480 


343 


6 


10-28 


11- 


45 


373' 


6 


25 


42,100 


1518 


292 


-2 


10-54 


11- 


69 


317" 


2 


20 


34,500 


1563 


239 


•5 


10-85 


11- 


98 


259- 


5 


15 


26,670 


1612 


185" 


2 


11-20 


12- 


85 


200' 


2 


12 


21,840 


1645 


151" 


•7 


11-42 


12- 


64 


163" 


'7 


10 


18,550 


1688 


128" 


8 


11-72 


12- 


88 


138- 


8 


8 


15,170 


1723 


105" 


4 


11-97 


13- 


17 


113- 


4 


7 


13,450 


1740 


93" 


43 


12-13 


13- 


85 


100" 


43 


6 


11,710 


1780 


81- 


30 


12-34 


13- 


55 


87- 


30 


5 


9,930 


1822 


68- 


96 


12-63 


13- 


79 

1 


73" 


96 


4 


8,110 




56-33 




14-08 1 

1 


60-33 
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TABLE VI.— VALUES OF J 



* 


L 


Diflf. 


4 


L 


DiflF. 


I 


T 


•00. 


I 


T 


■00. 


o 




1 


o 






401 


•9618 


199 


257 


1 • 3005 


284 


392 


•9797 


203 


248 


1-3261 


292 


388 


•9980 


208 


289 


1-8624 


299 


374 


1-0167 


212 


280 


1-3793 


306 


365 


1-0368 


217 


221 


1-4068 


313 


366 


1-0563 


221 


212 


1-4350 


321 


347 


1^0762 


226 


203 


1-4639 


330 


338 


1-0955 


231 


194 


1-4936 


340 


829 


1-1163 


236 


185 


1-5242 


360 


320 


1 • 1375 


241 


176 


1-5567 


361 


311 


1-1592 


247 


167 


1-5882 


371 


302 


1 - 1814 


252 


158 


1-6216 


381 


293 


1-2041 


258 


149 


1 - 6559 


392 


284 


1-2273 


264 


140 


1-6912 


403 


275 


1-2511 


271 


131 


1-7275 




266 


1-2756 


278 
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EXPLANATION OP THE TABLES OF THE PROPERTIES 

OF SATURATED STEAM. 

In order to apply theoretical principles to questions relating 
to the steam engine, tables are indispensable ; and it will be con- 
venient here to make some observations respecting the tables given 
in this book, and to give examples of the method of using them. 

Tables la^ lb, — Tables connecting the pressure and temperature 
of steam may be arranged either by equal intervals of temperature, 
or by equal intervals of pressure. The second method is not more 
practically useful than the first — for, in the results of experiment, 
pressures of an even number of pounds per square inch do not often 
occur — and it has certain disadvantages which render the first 
method preferable. To avoid interpolation as much as possible, 
and to render the use of logarithms unnecessary when it cannot 
be avoided, the table extends to every degree. For many purposes 
a determination to the nearest degree is quite sufficient, but when 
greater accuracy is desired, the tabulated differences are used, as 
follows, to obtain more exact results : — 

Example 1. Find the pressure corresponding to a temperature of 
318" -4. 

Here Ap= 1-26 fori* 

= '5 for 'i' 
.-. j? = 87-45+ -5 = 87-95. 



Example 2. Find the temperature corresponding to a pressure of 
124 lbs. per square inch. 

Here the temperature lies between 343" and 344'', and at 344* the 
pressure is 124-89. Difference^ -89. Ap=l-64 for V. 

.-. Difference of temperature = -— ^-r = -54 

1-64 

.-. Temperature = 344' - -54*= 343* -46. 

The accuracy with which the pressure is determined for a given 
temperature depends mainly on the accuracy with which tempera- 
ture can be measured. Regnault states that some of his thermo- 
meters were capable of measuring ^^lyth of a degree Centigrade ; 
if with Dixon we regard ^^^th of a degree Fahrenheit as the limit of 
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accuracy, the maximum probable error wiU be found by dividing 
the corresponding tabular difiference by 50 : this amounts to '07 lb. 
per square inch at the highest pressure giv^n in the table, but to less 
than * 01 below 28 lbs. ; in no case does the probable error reach 
1^ per cent. 

The values of the differences given are not nearly so accurate, 
proportionally, the last place of decimals not being always reliable ; 
one of the formul» given in the Appendix is therefore to be used 
when great accuracy is necessary. For the purpose of interpolation 
they are always sufficiently accurate. 

As stated in the text, the standard atmosphere adopted in 
Dixon's table, from which the present table is reduced, is 30 inches 
of mercury at 32" at the sea-level at the Equator. This corresponds 
to 14 '73 lbs. per square inch at the Equator, 14 '66 at the Pole, and 
14 '7 in latitude 44**. It is the last value which has been adopted 
in the present work, and the table is therefore exact in latitude 
44", and amply sufficiently approximate at all other points on the 
earth's surface. 

TdMes Ila^ lib. — ^To avoid the necessity of interpolation altogether 
in determining the total and latent heat of evaporation, it would be 
necessary that the tables should extend to every degree at least. 
On the other hand, the differences of the quantities in question vary 
60 slowly that simple interpolation is amply sufficient for wide 
intervals of temperature. The values are therefore given by the 
table for every 27% and for intermediate values interpolation is used. 
A single example will suffice. 

Example 3. Find in foot pounds and thermal units the latent 
heat for the pressure 70 lbs. per square inch, also the heat necessary 
to raise the feed water from 100". 

By temperature table the temperature to the nearest degree is 
303". (The nearest degree is always sufficient.) 



293" A =263-4 
Diff. forlO" = 10-27 


/^h 


= 1-027 
10 


.-. for 303" A = 273.7 
but for 100" A= 68-1 


10-27 


.-. Ai - ^2 =205-6 





2 G 2 
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Again, in foot poundf 

293** h = 203,300 104* h = 65,650 

DiflF. for 10" = 7,930 Diff. for 4'* = 4 x 775 

= 3,100 



211,230 

52,550 52,550 



.-. ^-^j = 158,680 

A similar process obtains the latent heat of evaporation in foot 
pounds or thermal units. 

Table III. — The volume of steam varies so rapidly with the 
pressure that it could only be determined directly by a very exten- 
sive table : it is therefore preferable to tabulate the weight of a cubic 
foot of steam, instead of the volume of 1 lb. The differences in 
this case vary so slowly that wide intervals are sufficient^ especially 
at high pressures. In the table the interval varies so as not to 
exceed one-fifth of the pressure itself, and the differences given are 
the mean differences per lb. within the interval. 

Example 4. Find the weight (w) of a cubic foot of dry steam at 
the pressure 33 lbs. per square inch. Here 

p= 30 to = 07413 A w = '002297 

.-. difference for 3 lbs. = 3 x -002297 = -006891 

w=: -07413 + -00689 
= -08012 

The reciprocal of w is the volume in cubic feet of 1 lb. of steam, 
and is readily found by a table of reciprocals or division to be 12* 34 
in this example. 

At pressures less than 5 lbs., or when accuracy is required, it is 
better to use Table lY., as explained below. 

TaUes IFa, IFb, IFc. — In these Tables the results are given for 
every 27**, for the same reasons as in Table 11. , and the process of 
interpolation by means of which results are obtained for intermediate 
temperatures is precisely similar, so that it need not be further 
illustrated. Table lYa, however, may be used for other purposes, 
as follows : — 
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Firsi. To find the specific volume of steam at low pressures, or 
when special accuracy is desirable. 

Example 5. Find the specific volume of steam at 70 lbs. pressure. 

Here the corresponding temperature is 303**, and the value of 
P u by the table is 

Pu= 60,670+ 530 =61,200 

•••« = . -^^ = 6-071 
70 X 144 

V = 6-071 + -016 = 6-087 

Secondly. To calculate the value of (P^ — P^ V^ in thermal units, 
where the pressures are given in lbs. per square inch, and V^ is the 
volume of dry steam corresponding to some pressure Pg, which may 
or may not be the same as either of the others. 

Here we might proceed by finding the pressures in lbs. per 
square foot and the volume V^ separately, then by multiplication 
and division by 772 the result would be obtained. It is better, 
however, to proceed thus : — 

(/>, - p,) v^ = ?L^ . P3F, = ajLP? . p^v„ 

which can now be calculated by use of Table IVa with facility. 
This method is constantly used in the text 

Tdble V, — The meaning of the term " internal-work-pressure," and 
the use of this quantity in the graphical treatment of questions in the 
theory of the steam engine, have been sufficiently explained in the 
text In order that a small table may suffice, the tabulated intervals 
are unequal, being arranged so as not to exceed one-fifth of the 
pressure under consideration. 

Example 6. Find the intemal-work-pressure during the formation 
of steam at 65 lbs. pressure. 

By Table V. we find 

p = 60:p = 633-4 : ^p = 9*21 
Diff. for 5 lbs. = 46-05 5 



.-. for;; = 65 :^ = 679-45 46-05 
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Nearly the same results may be obtained direct from the tempe^ 
rature table, by use of the tabulated values of the differences. For 
by Art 67, p. 164, 

p = T ^p - p. 

Example 7. Find the equivalent pressure at 12 lbs. on the square 
inch. 

By Table t = 202" .-. T = 663', 

^^_ -249-h'245 ,-494^.g^y 

.'. Pressure equivalent = 663 x -247 - 12 

= 163-76 - 12 =151*76. 

By table the result is 151 * 7,. showing practical identity. 

The ratio which this pressure bears to the external pressure is 

8(log?^ 

Example 8. Find the ratio for pressure 5 lbs. on the square inch. 

t = 163' log^ = -70586 log T = -79518 

t = 16r log^ = -68529 logr= -79379 



02057 -00139 

•7 
139 



.-. Ratio = ??^ - 1 = 13-8. 



Table T/.— This table of the value of L/T has been added to 
the present edition in order to facilitate the calculation of Tm, the 
average temperature of supply (p. 311) and ^the entropy (p. 229). 
It will also be found useful in all calculations where the adiabatic 
equation (p. 215) is used. 
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N. 


Logarithm. 


1 

I N 


Logarithm. 


N, 


Logarithm. 


101 
1-02 
103 
104 
1-05 


•00995 
•01980 
•02956 
•03922 
•04879 


1-36 
1-37 
1^38 
1-39 
1-40 

1 


•3075 
•3148 
•3221 
•3293 
•3365 


1^71 
172 
1-73 
174 
1^75 


•5365 
•6423 
•5481 
•5539 
•5596 


106 
1-07 
1-08 
1-09 
110 


•05827 
•06766 
•07696 
•08618 
•09531 


1-41 

1 142 

1^43 

1-44 

1-45 

1 


•3436 
•3507 
•3577 
•3646 
•3716 


1-76 
1^77 
1-78 
179 
1-80 


•5653 
•5710 
•5766 
•5822 
•5878 


111 
1-12 
113 
1-14 
116 


•1044 
•1133 
•1222 
•1310 
•1398 


1-46 
1-47 
1-48 
1-49 
1-60 

1 


•8784 
•3853 
•3920 
•3988 
•4055 


1^81 
1^82 
1^83 
1-84 
185 


•5933 
•5988 
•6043 
•6098 
•6152 


1-16 
117 
1-18 
119 
1-20 


•1484 
•1570 
•1655 
•1739 
•1823 


151 
1-52 
1-53 
154 
1^55 


•4121 
•4187 
•4253 
•4318 
•4382 


1^86 
1-87 
1^88 
1^89 
1-90 


•6206 
•6259 
•6313 
•6366 
•6418 


1-21 
1-22 
1-23 
1-24 
1-26 


•1906 
•1988 
•2070 
•2151 
•2231 


1-56 

1^57 

• 1-58 

, 1-59 

1-60 


•4447 
•4511 
•4574 
•4637 
•4700 


1^91 
1^92 
193 
1^94 
1^95 


•6471 
•6523 
•6575 
•6627 
•6678 


1-26 
1-27 
1-28 
1-29 
1-30 


•2311 
•2390 
•2469 
•2546 
•2624 


1-61 
1^62 
1 1-63 
1-64 
1-65 


•4762 
•4824 
•4886 
•4947 
•5008 


1-96 
1^97 
1^98 
1^99 
2^00 


•6729 
•6780 
•6831 
•6881 
•6931 


1-31 
1-32 
1-33 
1-34 
1-36 


•2700 
•2776 
•2852 
•2927 1 
•3001 


1-66 
1-67 
' 1-68 
1^69 
1-70 


•5068 
•5128 , 
•6188 ! 
•5247 
•5806 


' 2-01 
2^02 
203 
2-04 

! 2^05 


•6981 
•7031 
•7080 
•7129 
•7178 
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N, 


Logarithm. 


N. 


Logarithm. 


1 


Logarithm. 


2-06 


•7227 


2^46 


•9002 


2-86 


1-0508 


2-07 


•7275 


1 2^47 


•9042 


2-87 


1^0643 


2/08 


•7324 


2^48 


•9083 


2-88 


1^0578 


2-09 


•7372 


2-49 


•9123 


2-89 


1-0613 


2-10 


•7419 


2-60 

1 


•9163 


2-90 


1-0647 


211 


•7467 


2^51 


•9203 


2-91 


1-0682 


212 


•7614 


252 


•9243 


2-92 


1-0716 


2-13 


•7561 


258 


•9282 


2-93 


1-0750 


2U 


•7608 


2-54 


•9322 


2-94 


1-0784 


216 


•7655 


2-55 


•9361 


2-95 


1-0818 


2-16 


•7701 


2-56 


•9400 


2-96 


1-0852 


2-17 


•7747 


257 


•9439 


2-97 


1^0886 


2-18 


•7793 


2-58 


•9478 


2-98 


1-0919 


2-19 


•7839 


2^69 


•9617 


2-99 


1 • 0963 


2-20 


•7884 


2-60 


•9556 


3-00 


1-0986 


2-21 


•7930 


2-61 


•9694 


3-01 


1-1019 


2-22 


•7975 


2^62 


•9632 


3-02 


1 • 1063 


2-23 


•8020 


2^63 


•9670 


3-03 


1 - 1086 


2-24 


•8065 


2-64 


•9708 


3-04 


1-1119 


2-25 


•8109 


2^65 


•9746 


3-05 


1-1161 


2-26 


•8164 


2^66 


•9783 


3-06 


1-1184 


2-27 


•8198 


2-67 


•9821 


3-07 


1-1217 


2*28 


•8242 


2-68 


•9858 


3-08 


1 - 1249 


2-29 


•8286 


2^69 


•9896 


3-09 


1-1282 


2-30 


•8329 


2^70 


•9933 ; 


310 


1-1314 


2-81 


•8372 


2-71 


•9969 


3-11 


1-1346 


2-32 


•8416 


2-72 


1^0006 


. 312 


1 - 1378 


2*33 


•8459 


2^73 


1^0043 


3-13 


1-1410 


2-34 


•8502 


2-74 


1^0080 1 


314 


1 - 1442 


2-35 


•8544 


275 


1-0116 


3-15 


1 • 1474 


2-36 


•8587 


2-76 


1-0162 


3-16 


1-1606 


2-37 


•8629 


2-77 


1-0188 


3-17 


1 - 1537 


2-38 


•8671 


2-78 


1-0226 


3-18 


1-1669 


2-39 


•87l3 


2-79 


1^0260 


3-19 


1 - 1600 


2-40 


•8755 


2-80 


1-0296 


3-20 


1-1632 


2-41 


•8796 


2^81 


1^0332 


3-21 


1-1663 


2-42 


•8838 


2^82 


1-0367 


3-22 


1-1694 


2-43 


•8879 


2^83 


1-0403 


3-23 


1-1725 


2-44 


•8920 


: 2-84 


1-0438 


3-24 


1 • 1756 


2*46 


•8961 ' 

1 


; 2-85 


1-0473 

1 


3-26 


1 - 1787 
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N. 


Logarithm. 

1 


N. 


Logarithin. 


N. 


Logarithm. 


3-26 
3-27 
3-28 
3-29 
3-30 


1-1817 
1-1848 
1-1878 
1-1909 
1 • 1939 


3-66 
3-67 
3-68 
3-69 
3-70 


1-2975 
1-3002 
1 • 3029 
1-3056 
1-3083 


4-06 
4-07 
4-08 
4-09 
4-10 


1-4012 
1 4086 
1-4061 
1-4085 
1-4110 


3-31 
3-32 
3-33 
3*34 
3-35 


1-1969 
1'2000 
1-2030 ' 
1 • 2060 
1-2090 


3-71 
3-72 
3-73 
3-74 
3-75 


1-3110 
1-3187 
1-3164 
1-3191 
1-8218 


4-11 
4-12 
4-13 
4-14 
4-15 


1-4184 
1-4159 
1-4183 
1-4207 
1-4281 


3-36 
3-37 
3-38 
3-39 
3-40 


1-2119 1 
1-2149 ' 
1-2179 
1 - 2208 
1-2238 


3-76 
3-77 
3-78 
3-79 
3-80 


1 • 3244 
1-3271 
1-3297 
1-3324 
1-3350 


4-16 
4-17 
4-18 
4-19 
4-20 


1-4255 
1-4279 
1-4803 
1-4327 
1-4851 


3-41 
3-42 
3-43 
3-44 
3-45 


1-2267 
1-2296 
1-2326 1 
1-2355 
1-2384 


3-81 
3-82 
3-83 
3-84 
3-85 


1-3376 
1-3403 
1-3429 
1-2455 
1-3481 


4-21 
4-22 
4-23 
4-24 
4-25 


1-4375 
1-4398 
1-4422 
1-4446 
1-4469 


3-46 
3-47 
3-48 
3-49 
3-60 


1-2413 1 
1-2442 1 
1 - 2470 
1 - 2499 
1 - 2528 


3-86 
3-87 
3-88 
3-89 
3-90 


1-3507 
1-3533 
1-3558 
1 • 3584 
1-3610 


4*26 
4-27 
4-28 
4-29 
4-30 


1-4493 
1-4516 
1-4540 
1-4563 
1 • 4586 


3-61 
3-52 
3-53 
3-54 
3-56 


1-2556 
1 • 2585 
1-2613 
1 - 2641 
1 • 2669 


3-91 
3-92 
3-93 
3-94 
3-95 


1 • 3635 
1-3661 
1 - 3686 
1-8712 
1-3737 


4-31 
4-32 
4-38 
4-34 
4-85 


1 4609 
1-4638 
1-4656 
1-4679 
1-4702 


3-56 
3-67 
3-58 
3-69 
3-60 


1-2698 
1-2726 
1-2754 
1-2782 
1-2809 


3-96 
3-97 
3-98 
3-99 
! 4- 00 


1-8762 
1-3788 
1-3813 
1-8888 
1-3863 


4-86 
4-37 
4-38 
4-39 
4-40 


1-4725 
1-4748 
1-4770 
1-4793 
1-4816 


3-61 
3-62 
3-63 
3-64 
3-65 


1-2837 
1 • 2865 
1-2892 
1-2920 
1-2947 


4-01 
4-02 
4-03 
4-04 
4-05 


1-3888 
1-8913 
1-3988 
1-3962 
1-3987 


4-41 
4-42 
4-43 
4-44 
4-45 


1-4889 
1-4861 
1-4884 
1-4907 
1-4929 
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N. 


Logarithm. 

1 


N. 


Logarithm. 


N, 


Logarithm. 


4-46 
4-47 
4*48 
4-49 
4-60 


1-4951 
1-4974 
1-4996 
1  6019 
1-6041 


4-86 
4-87 
4-88 
4-89 
4-90 


1-5810 
1-5831 
1-6851 
1 6872 
1-6892 


. 5-26 
5-27 
' 5-28 
1 5-29 
, 6-30 


1-6601 

1-6620. 

1-6639 

1-6658 

1-6677 


4-61 
4-52 
4-53 
4-54 
4-55 


1-6063 i 

1-5085 

1-5107 

1-5129 

1-5151 


4-91 
4-92 
4-93 
4-94 
4-96 


1-5913 
1-5933 
1-6953 
1-5974 
1-6994 


i 5-31 
5-32 
5-33 

; 6-34 
6-35 


1-6696 
1-6716 
1-6734 
1 - 6762 
1-6771 


4*56 
4-57 
4-58 
4-59 
4-60 


1-5173 
1-6196 
1-5217 
1-5239 
1-5261 


4-96 
4-97 
4-98 
4-99 
5-00 


1-6014 
1 - 6034 
1-6054 
1 • 6074 
1-6094 


i 5-86 
5-37 
5-38 
5-39 

, 5-40 


1-6790 
1-6808 
1 • 6827 
1-6845 
1-6864 


4-61 
4-62 
4-63 
4-64 
4-65 


1-5282 
1-5304 
1-5326 
1-5347 
1-5369 


5-01 
6-02 
603 
6-04 
6-06 


1-6114 
1-6134 
1-6154 
1-6174 
1-6194 


5-41 
6-42 
; 6-4.5 
6-44 
5-46 


1-6882 
1 • 6901 
1-6919 
1-6938 
1-6956 


4-66 
4-67 
4-68 
4-69 
4-70 


1-5390 
1-5412 
1-5433 1 
1-5454 
1-5476 


6-06 
! 507 
6-08 
6-09 
510 


1-6214 
1 - 6233 
1-6253 
1-6273 
1-6292 


5-46 
6-47 
6-48 
6-49 
6-60 


1-6974 
1-6993 
1-7011 
1-7029 
1-7047 


4-71 
4-72 
4-73 
4-74 
4-75 


1-6497 
1-5518 
1-6539 
1-5560 
1-6581 


5-11 
5-12 
6-13 
6-14 
6-16 


1-6312 
1-6332 
1-6361 
1 - 6371 
1 - 6390 


6-51 
5-52 

: 5-63 
5-54 

i 6-55 


1-7066 
1-7084 
1-7102 
1-7120 
1-7138 


4-76 
4-77 
4-78 
4-79 
4-80 


1-5602 
1 • 5623 
1-6644 
1-5665 
1-6686 


5-16* 
5-17 
6-18 
1 5-19 
5-20 


1-6409 
1-6429 
1-6448 
1-6467 
1-6487 


6-56 
6-67 
5-68 
5-59 

5-60 

1 


1-7156 
1-7174 
1-7192 
1-7210 
1-7228 


4-81 
4-82 
4-83 
4-84 
4-85 


1-6707 
1-6728 
1-5748 
1-6769 
1-6790 


5-21 
6-22 
5-23 
; 6-24 
6-25 


1 • 6506 
1 • 6525 
1-6544 
1 • 6663 
1-6682 


1 5-61 
5-62 

' 5-63 
5-64 
6-65 


1-7246 
1-7263 
1-7281 
1-7299 
1-7317- 
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N. 


LogMithm. 


N. 


Logarithm. 


N, 


Logarithm. 


6-66 
6-67 
6-68 
6-69 
6-70 


1-7334 
1-7852 
1-7370 
1-7887 
1-7405 


6-06 
6-07 
6-08 
6-09 
6-10 


1-8017 
1-8034 
1-8050 
1-8066 
1-8083 


6-46 
6-47 
6-48 
6-49 
6-50 


1-8656 
1-8672 
1-8687 
1-8703 
1-8718 


6-71 
6-72 
5-73 
6-74 
5-75 


1-7422 
1-7440 
1-7457 
1-7475 
1-7492 


611 
6' 12 
6-18 
6-14 
6-16 


1-8099 
1-8116 
1-8132 
1-8148 
1-8166 


6-61 
6-52 
6-53 
6-54 
6-56 


1-8738 
1-8749 
1-8764 
1-8779 
1-8796 


6-76 
6-77 
6-78 
5-79 
6-80 


1-7509 
1-7627 
1-7544 
1-7561 
1-7579 


6-16 
6-17 
6-18 
6-19 
6-20 


1-8181 
1-8197 
1-8213 
1-8229 
1-8245 


6-56 
6-67 
6-58 
6-59 
6-60 


1-8810 
1-8826 
1-8840 
1*8856 
1-8871 


6-81 
5-83 
6-83 
5-84 
5-86 


1-7596 
1-7613 
1-7630 
1-7647 
1-7664 


' 6 21 
6-22 
6-23 
6-24 
6-26 


1-8262 
1-8278 
1-8294 
1-8310 
1-8326 


6-61 
6-62 
6-63 
6-64 

6-65 

1 


1-8886 
1-8901 
1-8916 
1-8931 
1-8946 


5-86 
5-87 
6-88 
5-89 
6-90 


1-7681 
1-7699 
1-7716 
1-7733 
1-7750 


6-26 
6-27 
6*28 
6-29 
6*80 


1-8342 
1-8358 
1 8374 
1-8390 
1-8405 


6-66 
6-67 
6-68 
6-69 
6-70 

i 


1-8961 
1-8976 
1-8991 
1-9006 
1-9021 


5-91 
6-92 
5-93 
6-94 
5-95 


1-7766 
1-7783 
1-7800 
1-7817 
1-7834 


6-31 
6-32 
6-33 
6-34 
6-35 


1-8421 
1-8437 
1-8453 
1-8469 
1-8485 


6-71 
6-72 
6-73 
6-74 
6 76 


1-9036 
1-9051 
1-9066 
1-9081 
1-9096 


6-96 
5-97 
6-98 
5-99 
6-00 


1-7851 
1-7867 
1-7884 
1-7901 
1-7918 


6-36 
6-37 
6-38 
6-39 
6-40 


1-8500 
1-8616 
1-8532 
1-8647 
1-8563 


6-76 

; 6-77 

6-78 

6-79 

6-80 

1 


1-9110 
1-9126 
1-9140 
1-9166 
1-9169 


6-01 
6-02 
6-03 
6-04 
6-05 


1-7984 
1-7951 
1 • 7967 
1-7984 
1-8001 


' 6-41 
6*42 
6*43 
6*44 
6-46 


1-8579 
1-8594 
1-8610 
1-8625 
1-8641 


6-81 
6-82 
6-83 
6-84 
6-86 


1-9184 
1-9199 
1-9213 
1-9228 
1-9242 
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N. 


Logantlim. 


N. 

1 


Logarithm. 


N. 

1 


Logarithm. 


6-86 


1-9257 


7-26 


1-9824 


' 7-66 


2-0360 


6-87 


1-9272 


7-27 


1 • 9838 


7-67 


2-0373 


6-88 


1-9286 


1 7-28 


1-9851 


7-68 


2 - 0386 


6*89 


1 • 9301 


1 7-29 


1-9865 


7-69 


2-0399 


6-90 


1-9316 


; 7-30 


1-9879 


7-70 

1 


2-0412 


6-91 


1-9330 


1 7-31 


1-9892 


7-71 


2-0426 


6-92 


1-9344 


7-32 


1 - 9906 


7-72 


2-0438 


6-93 


1 - 9359 


7-33 


1-9920 


7-73 


2-0451 


6-94 


1 • 9373 


7-34 


1 - 9933 


7-74 


2-0464 


6-95 


1 - 9387 


7-36 


1-9947 


7-76 


2-0477 


6-96 


1 • 9402 


; 7-36 


1-9961 


7-76 


2-0490 


6-97 


1-9416 


7-37 


1-9974 


7-77 


2-0603 


6-98 


1 • 9430 


7-38 


1-9988 


7-78 


2-0516 


6-99 


1 • 9445 


7-39 


2-0001 


7-79 


2-0528 


7-00 


1 • 9459 


7-40 


2-0015 


7-80 


2-0541 


7-01 


1 • 9473 


7-41 


2-0028 


7-81 


2-0554 


7-02 


1-9488 


7-42 


2-0042 


7-82 


2-0567 


7-03 


1-9502 


7-43 


2-0066 


7-83 


2-0680 


7-04 


1-9516 


1 7-44 


2-0069 


7-84 


2-0692 


7*05 


1 • 9530 


7-46 


2-0082 


7-85 


2-0606 


7-06 


1 • 9544 


7-46 


2-0096 


7-86 


2-0618 


7-07 


1 • 9559 


7-47 


2-0109 


7-87 


2-0631 


7-08 


1-9573 


7-48 


2-0122 


7-88 


2-0648 


7-09 


1 - 9587 


7-49 


2-0136 


7-89 


2-0656 


7-10 


1-9601 


7-60 


2-0149 


7-90 


2-0668 


7-11 


1-9616 


7-51 


2-0162 


7-91 


2-0681 


7-12 


1-9629 


7-52 


2-0176 


7-92 


2-0694 


7-13 


1 • 9643 


7-63 


2-0189 


7-93 


2-0707 


7-14 


1-9667 


7-54 


2-0202 


7-94 


2-0719 


7-15 


1-9671 


7-55 


2-0216 


7-96 


2-0732 


7-16 


1-9685 


7-66 


2-0229 


7-96 


2-0744 


7-17 


1-9699 


7-67 


2-0242 


7-97 


2-0757 


7-18 


1-9713 


7-68 


2-0256 


7-98 


2-0769 


7-19 


1 • 9727 


7-59 


2-0268 


7-99 


2-0782 


7-20 


1-9741 


; 7-60 


2-0281 ; 


8-00 


2-0794 


7-21 


1-9756 


7-61 


2-0296 


8-01 


2-0807 


7-22 


1-9769 


7-62 


2-0308 


8-02 


2-0819 


7-23 


1 • 9782 


7-63 


2-0321 ' 


8-03 


2-0832 


7-24 


1 • 9796 


7-64 


2-0334 


8-04 


2-0844 


7-26 


1-9810 , 


7-65 


2-0347 \ 

1 


8-06 


2-0857 
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N. 


Logarithm. 


N. 


1 
Logarithm, i 

1 


N. 


Logarithm. 


8-06 


2-0869 


8-46 


2-1353 


8-86 


2-1815 


8-07 


2-0881 


8-47 


2-1365 


8-87 


2-1827 


8*08 


2-0894 


8-48 


2-1377 , 


8-88 


2-1838 


8-09 


2-0906 


8-49 


2-1389 


8-89 


2-1849 


8-10 


2-0919 1 


8-50 


2-1401 , 


8-90 


2-1861 


8-11 


2-0931 


8-51 


2-1412 


8-91 


2-1872 


812 


2 0943 


8-52 


2-1424 


8-92 


2-1883 


813 


2-0956 


8-53 


2-1436 j 


8-93 


2-1894 


8-14 


2-0968 


8-54 


2-1448 > 


8-94 


2 • 1905 


8-15 


2-0980 


8-55 


2-1459 


8-95 


2-1917 


8-16 


2-0992 1 


8-56 


2-1471 


8-96 


2-1928 


8 17 


2-1005 . 


8-57 


2-1483 


8-97 


2-1939 


8-18 


2-1017 


8-58 


2-1494 


8-98 


2-1950 


8-19 


2-1029 


8-59 


2-1606 , 


8-99 


2-1961 


8-20 


2-1041 


8-60 


2-1518 ; 


9-00 


2 • 1972 


8-21 


2-1054 


8-61 


2-1529 1 


9-01 


2-1983 


8*22 


2-1066 


8-62 


2-1641 


9-02 


2-1994 


8-23 


2-1078 


8-63 


2-1562 i 


9-03 


2-2006 


8-24 


2-1090 


8-64 


2-1564 1 


9-04 


2-2017 


8-26 


2-1102 


8-65 


2-1576 


9-05 


2-2028 


8-26 


2-1114 


8-66 


2-1587 


9-06 


2-2039 


8-27 


2-1126 


8-67 


2-1599 


9-07 


2-2050 


8-28 


2-1138 


8-68 


2-1610 


9-08 


2-2061 


8-29 


2-1150 


8-69 


2-1622 


9-09 


2-2072 


8-80 


2-1163 


8-70 


2-1633 


9-10 


2-2083 


8-81 


2-1175 


8-71 


2-1645 


9-11 


2-2094 


8-82 


2-1187 


8-72 


2-1656 


9-12 


2-2105 


8-38 


2-1199 


8-73 


2-1668 


9-13 


2-2116 


8-34 


2-1211 


8-74 


2-1679 


9-14 


2-2127 


8-35 


2-1223 


8-75 


2 1691 


9-15 


2 • 2138 


8-36 


2-1235 


8-76 


2-1702 


' 9-16 


 III  

2-2148 


8-37 


2-1247 


8-77 


2-1713 


9-17 


2-2159 


8-38 


2-1258 


8-78 


2-1725 


9-18 


2-2170 


8-39 


2-1270 


8-79 


2-1736 


I 9-19 


2-2181 


8-40 


2 1282 


8-80 


2-1748 


9-20 


2-2192 


8-41 


2-1294 


8-81 


2 1759 


9-21 


2-2203 


8-42 


2-1306 


8-82 


2-1770 


1 9-22 


2-2214 


8*43 


2-1318 


8-83 


2 • 1782 


1 9-23 


2-2225 


8-44 


2-1330 


8-84 


2-1793 


1 9-24 


2-2235 


8-45 


2-1342 


1 8-85 


2-1804 


9-25 


2-2246 
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N. 


Logarithm. 


N. 


Logarithm. 


N. 


Logarithm. 


9-26 


2-2257 


9-51 


2-2523 > 


9-76 


2-2783 


9-27 


2-2268 


9-52 


2-2534 


9-77 


2-2793 


9-28 


2-2279 


9-53 


2-2544 


9-78 


2-2803 


9-29 


2-2289 


9-54 


2-2555 1 


9-79 


2-2814 


9-30 


2-2300 


9-55 


2-2565 


9-80 


2-2824 


9-81 


2-2311 


9-56 


2-2576 


9-81 


2-2834 


9-32 


2-2822 


9-57 


2-2586 


9-82 


2-2844 


9-83 


2-2332 


' 9-58 


2-2697 


9-83 


2-2854 


9*34 


2-2343 


1 9-59 


2-2607 


9-84 


2-2865 


9-36 


2-2354 


9-60 


2-2618 


9-85 


2-2876 


9-36 


2-2364 


9-61 


2-2628 


9-86 


2-2886 


9-37 


2-2375 


9-62 


2-2638 


9-87 


2-2896 


9-38 


2-2386 


9-63 


2-2649 


9-88 


2-2906 


9-39 


2*2396 


9-64 


2-2659 


9-89 


2-2916 


9-40 


2-2407 


i 9-65 


2-2670 


9-90 


2-2926 


9-41 


2-2418 


9-66 


2*2680 


9-91 


2-2936 


9*42 


2-2428 


9-67 


2-2690 


9-92 


2-2946 


9-43 


2-2439 


9-68 


2-2701 


9-93 


2-2956 


9-44 


2-2450 


1 9-69 


2-2711 


9-94 


2-2966 


9*45 


2-2460 


9-70 


2-2721 


9-95 


2-2976 


9-46 


2-2471 


9-71 


2-2732 


9-96 


2-2986 


9-47 


2-2481 


9-72 


2-2742 


9-97 


2-2996 


9-48 


2-2492 


9-73 


2-2752 


9-98 


2-3006 


9-49 


2-2502 


9-74 


2-2762 


9-99 


2-3016 


9-50 


2-2513 


9-75 


2-2773 


1 10-00 


2-3026 



Explanation of Table. 

The table gives the hyperbolic logarithm of all numbers between 
1 and 10, increasing by '01, from which can be derived all multiples 
by 10 by adding 2-3026 once, and all multiples by 100 by adding 
the same number twice. 

Example 1. Find log^ 63'1 :— 

log 5-31 = 1-6696 (by table) 
2-3026 

log^53-l = 3-9722 

Example 2. Find log^ 531 : — 

log^ 5-31 == 1-6696 (by table) 
2 • 3026 
2-3026 



log^531 = 6-2748 
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NOTES AND ADDENDA. 

CHAPTER L (Abts. 1-6). 

Pagx 4. — It is now not uncommon to find temperatare measured on 
the Centigrade Bcale, while British units are in other respects adheit^d to. 
There is no douht that the artificial sero of Fahrenheit's scale is inconvenient) 
especially to beginners, but this disadvantage disappears when absolute tem- 
peratures are being used ; and the smaller magnitude of the Fahrenheit degree 
is a very considerable advantage, for it enables us to dispense almost altogether 
with fractions of a degree. The Centigrade degree is too large to allow this to 
be done. 

Paqx 6. — ^Among the earliest and simplest of the numerous formulas which 
have been employed to represent the relation between the temperature and 
pressure of steam we find 



= i'-i-l 



where a, ft, n are constants determined by comparison with the table. Thus, 
for example, Tredgold, who was one of the first to use this formula, expressed 
the elastic force of steam by writing, a = 100, b = 177, n = 6, for Fahrenheit 
degrees and inches of mercury. All formulas of this class are very defective 
in form, and consequently apply only to a limited portion of the table for 
which their constants have been specially determined. In particular, the 
index n is smaller the higher the pressure, the value 6 being applicable only 
for pressures below the atmosphere. At four atmospheres it is reduced to 6, 
and at high pressures to 4*5. At pressures near that of the atmosphere the 
best value is 5*6. The simplicity of this formula renders it convenient for 
some purposes, notwithstanding its deficiencies. 

On examining the table we find the pressure increases much faster than 
the temperature, a first rough approximation being given by Dal ton's Law, that 
the jHressnre increases in geometrical when the temperature increases in 
arUhfMHcal progression. If, for example, we take a series of temperatures 

2 D 
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increasing by equal increments of 20^ from 212° and find the raUo of each 
pressure to that which immediately precedes it, we find 

Pressure = 14'7 21-6 30*9 43-3 69-5 80*2 
Ratio = 1-47 1'43 1-40 1-37 1-85 

If Dalton's Law were exact, the ratios would be equal, and the formula 
connecting pressure and temperature would be either 

p = A^ or logp = B (t^a) 

where Ay h and B, a are constants. Dalton's Law is not exact, as is shown 
by the numbers just given, which diminish slowly as the pressure rises ; but it 
is sufficiently nearly true to explain why all formuIsB representing with tolerable 
accuracy the elastic force of steam, are either exponential or logarithmic in 
form. Begnault adopted a formula of the first kind, but the most useful are 
of the logarithmic type. That given in the text is an example of Boche's 
formula, the values of the constants being those employed by Tate. It is the 
best formula to use in the absence of the tables, being simple and quite 
sufficiently accurate for all pressures occurring in practice. A full account of 
all the older formulse will be found in Dixon's Treatise on Eeat, cited in the 
text. We shall give other formulas employed for theoretical purposes further on. 

Page 7. — Strictly speaking, the thermal unit is the quantity of heat 
necessary to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water through 1°, at some speci- 
fied temperature. In the text, following Bankine, the temperature chosen is 
39^ F., the critical temperature at which water has its maximum density ; 
by physicists generally 32^ F. is adopted. It is, however, in fact, assumed 
on Regnault's authority, that the specific heat of water is practically constant 
below about 100° F. If Rowland's experiments (p. 407) are to be trusted, the 
specific heat of water in reality varies very perceptibly at low temperatures, 
and the temperature specified diould be about 60° F. This conclusion, how- 
ever, has not as yet been generally accepted by physicists. 

The volume of 1 lb. of water at its temperature of maximum density is 

s= *01602 cubic foot; 
at any other temperature, 

« = (1 + m) X '01602, 

where m is a coefficient^ which at temperatures below 212^ is given by a table 
found in all works on physics, and which we need not repeat here. Above 212^ 
experiments made by M. Him give the foUowiog results : — * 

Temp. 1 -(• m- 

392^Fahr 1-159 

356° „ 1-127 

284° „ 1-0795 

212° „ 1-0431 

* Uhiunre 9ur la 17iermodynamiqt$ef p. 18, par G. A Him. PariB, 1867. 
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The value of • therefore iQcraasee from -01602 to *01671 at 212^» and to 
'01857 at 392^ : strictly speakiag, this dilatation ought to be taken into acconnt 
in some of the calculations of this book ; but the error so introduced is very 
minute, ht less than the least probable error of the most accurate caloii- 
metiical experiments. 

The quantity of heat necessary to raise the temperature of a pound of 
water through 1® increases with the temperature, as has already been explained : 
a very minute part of this increase is due to the external work corresponding 
to the dilatation of the water,, but the greater part represents a true increase in 
the energy requisite to produce the internal changes corresponding to the rise 
of temperature. The quantity of heat (h) necessary to raise 1 lb. of water 
from 82^ to f was determined by Begnault in the following way : — ^The boiler 
used for the experiments on the elastic force of steam was filled three-quarters 
full, and maintained at a steady pressure by use of the air chamber as before 
(Art 2, p. 3). A small pipe, curved downwards into the water, and provided 
with a stop-cock, connected the boiler with a vessel filled with water and 
open to the atmosphere, which served as a calorimeter : the pipe projected 
inwards into this vessel, and was pierced with small holes, the end of the 
pipe being closed. On opening the stop-cock, the difierence of pressure 
between the boiler and the atmosphere causes hot water to fiow into the calori- 
meter, the rise of temperature of the water in which furnishes a measure of 
the heat given out by the cooling water. Bankine has pointed out * that the 
value of k thus found by Begnault is too large, because the energy exerted 
by the difference between the boiler pressure and the atmospheric pressure 
will be employed in generating kinetic energy and overcoming frictional 
resistances, and will appear as heat in the calorimeter. The energy in question 
will — ^neglecting the dilatation of water — ^be given by 

Eneigy = v^" ^ thermal units per pound, 

where P is the boiler pressure, Fq the atmospheric pressure, both in pounds 
per square foot ; which becomes, reducing the pressures to pounds per square 
inohf 

Energy = ^ " — thermal units per pound. 

uOO 

Bankine accordingly diminishes the values of k given by Begnault by small 
quantities calculated in this way, and gives a formula representing the cor- 
rected results. It is not, however, clear that the whole amount of this 
correction ought to be subtracted, for the pipe being long and small, the 
greater part of the energy exerted will be spent in overcoming frictional 
resistances, and it does not seem evident that all the heat thus generated will 
reach the calorimeter. Moreover, Bankine*s formula at the lower temperatures 
appears to deviate more from the experiments than is justified by the correction 
in question. 

^ IhmsacUons of the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ vol. zzi. 

2 D 2 
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In any case the correction la small, as the above formula shows, and is 
not the only correction to which the valnes of h should, strictly speaking, be 
subjected, though no doubt it is the most important ; we have therefore em* 
ployed Begnault's ralues of ^ as has been done by other writers on the subject, 
notwithstanding that they are slightly too large at high pressures. 

Since the first edition of this work was published, Regnault^s results have 
been questioned, on account of discrepancies between them and the data 
from which they are stated to be calculated. This discrepanqr may probably 
only be apparent, not reaL* 

Page 15. — ^The curves given by the equation PV^=i const, where P is 
the ordinate, Fthe abscissa, and n an index, occur so frequently in the theory 
of the steam engine, that it is convenient to investigate their geometriad 
properties without reference to the particular application to be made of them. 
Area, — ^Let A3 (Fig. 40, p. 406) be any plane curve, L N^ KM two 
ordinates P^ P„ the corresponding absciss® ON, OM being V^ V^ then the 
area L KMN comprised between the curve, the ordinates, and the axis, is 
given by the formula 

Area = I PdVi 



but in the present case 
whence by substitution 



5r 



Performing the int^ration, we find 

Awa = P, F,. . ii-^^^^i— , 
which, remembering that 

may be written 

Are. = £l^.=AI.. 
n — 1 

which is the result so frequently used in the text When n = 1 the formula 
fails : the curve in that case is a common hyperbola, and its area is given by 

Area = P, 7^. log^ ^. 
* See a paper hj Mr. W. Sutherland, PkU, Mag., vol. zzvi. 1888. 
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If to the aie» thus calculated we add the lectangle 2> ^, we obtain 

Area BLKMO = Pi Fj + ^^^-^ — i^^ 

* * n - 1 

• -Pi M " r — 7 • -Pf ^« 



When the curve is regarded as an expansion carve, the ratio V^ : V^ is the 
ratio of expansion, nsnally denoted hj r: Pi is the initial, and P, the terminal 
preasare, so that we have 

P V* 
P - ^ ^ = P, r-« 

and if P« be the mean forward pressure, 

„ Area 2) i^Z'irO n Pj 1 _ 

^■=^ f^ "^w^ri* r — ^•^«' 

For example, suppose the expansion curve to be the saturation curve, then 
n a 1-0646, 

P. = 16-47— * - 16-48 P.. 
r  

Wheu n s= 1, the rule fails, and we have 

P ^P. Lli^LT. 

r 

Oeom«lr»oaZ CbiMtrudton. — ^The curve may be constructed approximately 
on the following general method (see Fig. 40). Starting from Lj draw any 
horizontal line, Q (7, at a small distance below L, then the question is to find /9, 
the point on the curve which lies on Q 0. For this purpose, set downwards 



n-1 n- 1' 

and complete the rectangle jV T as shown in the figure, also draw the horl- 
aontal line RF U} meet the ordinate LNHvolF^ as shown in the figure. 
Then bisect Z> Q in Z, join Z P, and prolong it to meet the horizontal through 
2rin ^: a vertical through E will be the new ordinate very approximately, 
and by its intersection with Q C will determine 8. 

For, completing the rectangle T^S^, as shown by the dotted lines in the 
figure, the rectangles ZHfZOaie equal, and ZNis common, 

that is to say, 

Bectangle N8^ b Rectangle OH ^ Rectangle Q. 
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Now if the pdntB L8 he taken near enough togeUier, the area of the 
rectangle N8^ may be made to differ as little as we pleaae from the area of 
the strip of the corre LSN^ and the rectangles OE, an eqnal to 
-Pi ^u ^t y^ respectively divided by » - 1 ; hence, referring to the formnla 



Fio. 40. 




for the area given above, it is clear that we have determined 5, so that it lies 
on the curve P V^ — constant very approximately. The construction can 
now be repeated as many times as we please, so as to obtain more points on 
the curve. The physical interpretation of this construction, when applied to 
the adiabatic curve for air, will be understood on referring to Art 35 in 
Chapter IV. 

The mean pressure is found graphically by inverting the construction. 
For let us suppose i/ /S to be two given points not necessarily near together, 
but anywhere on the curve: then, inverting the construction, the line Z8^ 
will be determined, the ordinate of which must be the mean pressure during 
expansion. 
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DwiaHonfrom cm Hyperbola and from the BaturoHon C%*nw.— All 
cturres of this class resemble an hyperbola the more closely the nearer n is 
to unity. When n is nearly equal to 1 the deviation is very small, and it is 
often important to know it^ the more so as the construction just given then 
beo(»nes cumbrous. 

Taking the equation 

to find the vertical distance between two curves, differing slightly in the value 
of n, we have only to differentiate, assuming V constant and n variable, then 

«P = - P • logc F. «n + P . logc Fj . dn, 

the curves being supposed to start from the same initial point indicated by 
the sufiBx 1. Or if r be the ratio of expansion V:Vi, 

«P= - P Aoggr.dn, 

which becomes, if one of the curves be an hyperbola, 

dP= (1 - »)P.log,r. 

For example, the vertical distance of the satmation oorve of steam firom au 
hyperbola is approximately 

- dP= 'Oeie.Plogcr, 

where r is the ratio of expansion, reckoned from an initial point, from whence 
the two curves start. 

The horizontal distance of two curves near each other may in like manner 
be found by differentiation, considering P constant and F variable ; whence 
is obtained, by a similar process, 

F 
^ j^ — - — . log, r . d ». 
n 



CHAPTER 11. (Abts. 7-16). 

Page 22. — Joule's second series of experiments for the purpose of determin- 
ing the mechanical equivalent of heat are described in a paper published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1878 (vol 169, p. 365). The method employed 
was the same as before, and the value obtained was practically the same. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1879, Rowland made some important experiments by 
Joule*s method, in a manner calculated to show the variation in the specific 
heat of water (if any) at low temperatures (p. 402). A clear and brief account 
of these experiments will be found in Prof. Peabody's work, cited on page 318. 
Their results at the same temperature are about one-quarter per cent, greater 
than those of Joule, accepting which and adopting a minute correction for 
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latitade and another of more importance for thermometric measarement, the 
yalne 772 is raised to 778, an {ncrease of rather less thin 1 per cent. At 
the lowest temperatures the valne obtained was greater than at higher, from 
which the conclusion drawn was that the specific heat of water was greater at 
low temperatures, the minimum being at about 80^ F. It is, however, 
possible that the unavoidable errors of the method employed were smaller at 
low temperature than at high. 

Besides the two series of experiments by agitation of water, Joule deter- 
mined the value of the mechanical equivalent of heat by experiments on the , 
heat produced by an electric current, which are described in the Report of the 
British Association for 1867, and most physidsts* now regard this determina- 
tion OS the more trustworthy. The value thus obtained by Joule was 782 
instead of 772, and in treatises on physics we consequently find 42 millions 
in G.G.S. measure commonly adopted. This value, which is equivalent to 
780 in British units, though it can only be regarded as a round number, may 
be considered as the best estimate which can at present be made of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat, it is just 1 per cent, greater than that which 
ibr a long period was so generally adopted (see p. 416.) In the text the 
old value 772 has been throughout retained, partly because the exact value is 
unknown, and partly because the necessity for a change cannot be said as 
yet to be accepted by all authorities on the subject. 

When the value 780 is adopted, the thermal equivalent of a horse-power 
becomes 42*3 instead of 42*76, and the constant in the formula for the 
specific volume of steam is changed from 479 to 484 (p. 16.) The important 
divisor by which areas represented in the usual way are converted into 
thermal units may be taken as 6*4 instead of 6*36. 

Faqeb 31-36. — ^In the original notes of 1871, on which this work was based, 
the Author laid great stress on the conception of internal work, and remarked 
with some surprise that, though universally admitted, the principle was not 
placed in the rank of a law of thermodynamics by authorities on the subject. 
In his recent valuable treatise (^Thermodynamiqtie, Paris, 1887X Bertrand 
states it as a fundamental law, ascribing it to Mayer. Subsequently the 
Author inclined to the generally received view that the principle may be 
considered as axiomatic. Is it not implied in the statement that the state of 
a body is completely defined by its pressure, its volume, and its temperature ? 



CHAPTER III. (Abts. 16-30). 

Pagb 40. — ^The term ** efiSciency " here, and constantly throughout the 
book, need, as Rankine used it, for the ratio of work done to heat expended, 

* Units and Phytical Oonatants^ by J. D. Everett. Practical Physio^ by 
B. T. GUzebrook and W. N. Shaw. 
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is andoQbtedlj objectionable. Some Dame is necessary for this ratio, bat it 
appears to the Author that the term ^* co-efficient of performance^" soggested 
in Chapter V., page 151» and empbyed in Chapter XL, is far preferable. 

Paovs 48-68.— These articles (2^-26) are better omitted on first reading 
the subject; they may with advantage be postponed till Chapter YL has 
been commenced* 

Paos 63.— The elementary articles here introdnced into the present edition, 
on the compound engine of the receiver type, are intended chiefly to call the 
attention of the reader at the earliest possible moment to the enormous 
influence on the working of a compound engine of the relative Uque&ction 
in the cylinders. The Author has for many years past laid great stress on 
this point in his teaching, being convinced that the practice, oxnmon in the 
best treatises on the steam engine, of making calculations without any 
reference to this matter, is most misleading. 

Page 67. — Thanks to the introduction of gas engines, the word '^qrde'* 
has become part of the vernacular of engineering science. In the present 
edition the term has, therefore, from the commencement^ been used more 
freely. 



CHAPTEB IV. (Abtb. 31-62). 

Page 74. — ^The experiments refeired to are described in a paper on the 
" Thermal Effects of Fluids in Motion," originally published in the PAtZoao- 
phtetU jyanaaetiofu for 1864, and reprinted in vol. L of his McUhemaHoal and 
Physical Fapen^ by Sir W. Thomson. The conclusion arrived at was that 
the absolute aero was, ** within two or three-tenths of a degree," 273^*7 C. 
below the melting point of ice. In his article on " Heat " in the EneydapcBdia 
Briianniea, Sir W. Thomson places it half a degree lower, at 273^*1. This 
value, whidi corresponds to 469^ * 6 F., is now universally received ; but for 
the purposes of a theory of the steam-engine the alteration is not of much 
importance. The same remark applies to certain small changes consequent 
on the adoption of a larger value of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Page 77. — If we assume that a body exists, for which the relation between 
pressure volume and temperature ii 



where & is a constant which is zero for a perfect gas, and if wo further 
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Buppoee the Bpedfic heats constant and given by the same equation as in a 
perfect gas, namely — 

it will be found by reasoningi as in the tezt» that 

Internal Work = E^ (r, - TJ 

depending solely on the temperature, and the thermodynamics of such a body 
can be treated as on page 81. A mixture of a gas and a finely-divided solid, 
furnishes an example of a body so constituted, as will be seen further on in 
this chapter (Art. 46, p. 113). 

Page 78. — The assumption that the vapour of a liquid is a perfect gas, 
though untrue for any actual vapour, and, perhaps, physically impossible, leads 
to results of importance. 

Let Q be the total heat of evaporation at temperature T, and let the 
vapour be superheated to the temperature t at constant pressure P, its 
volume then being F. Finally, suppose it further superheated at constant 
Volume to a given temperature 6. If s be the volume of the liquid, the 
internal work done must be 

Internal Work = + JZ;, (< - T) + -B; (^ - - -P (1^ - 0- 

Omitting s as very small, and remembering that PV^ct, where c= ii^ — JE^ 
this becomes 

Internal Work = Q + JST, ^ - -BTp T. 

Now the final temperature B and volume F of the vapour being given, the 
internal work must also be given, that is, it cannot depend on the temperature 
of evaporation T, and we learn that 

Q = Constant + K^.T. 

It appears, therefore, that if the vapour of a liquid is a perfect gas, its total 
heat of evaporation must increase uniformly with the temperature, the rate of 
increase being JT^, the specific heat of the vapour at constant pressure. In a few 
liquids, an important example being water, the rate of increase is uniform, but 
the specific heat of superheated steam is not '305. The demonstration here 
given is taken, with slight modifications, from Bertrand's Thermodf/namiqnef 
p. 77. We shall return to the question further on. 

Page 92. — ^The object of the articles on air and gas engines, most of which 
have been added to the present edition, is not of course to convey to the 
reader practical knowledge of these machines, which would be impossible in 
so small a space, but to illustrate thermodynamical principles. For this pur- 
pose, the thermal cycle and the mechanical cycle have been separately traced 
in full for each case. In no other way can a true idea of the way in which a 
heat engine works be so easily obtained. Many questions relating to a steam 
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engine cannot be understood without reference to the simpler case of an air 
engine, 

Paob 106.— The articles on g9S engines here introdaoed are intended 
chiefly for reference in Chapter YIL On first reading the subject they may 
be passed over. 

Paob 118. — Refrigerating machines are seldom mentioned in treatises on 
thermodynamics ; yet it seems clear that this aspect of a thermodynamic 
machine is, in principle, quite as important as that in which the conversion of 
heat into work is considered. Moreover, the manufacture of these machines 
has of late years become a great industry. The articles here introduced in 
this edition on reversed air engines should be carefully studied before going 
further, so that the idea of reversibility may be fully grasped before the 
difficulties connected with Gamot's principle are encountered. It is too often 
supposed that Oamofs reversed heat engine is a purely ideal machine. 



CHAPTER V. (Abts. 53-e6). 

Paob 130. — The statement that heat cannot pass from a cold body to 
a hot one was worded by Clausius in two dififerent ways ; in the earlier the 
qualifjring words were "of itself," in the latter, '* without a compensation.** 
If a heat motor with a wide range of temperature drives a heat pump with a 
narrow range of temperature, the arrangement as a whole is self-acting, and yet 
in a certain sense causes heat to pass from a cold body to a hot one, and for 
this reason Clausius preferred the later wording. The Author has adhered to 
the earlier, as being, in the first instance, more easily intelligible. By many 
writers Gamot's principle is regarded as the second law, but it is difflcult to 
see how a statement capable of proof by reference to some still more funda- 
mental axiom can properly be regarded as a law. The question is of course 
one of words only ; the Author here follows Maxwell. 

That there is a difference in degree between the first and second laws is 
generally admitted. In the preface to the first edition of this book, the Author, 
again following Maxwell, stated that the impossibility of converting heat of 
low temperature into heat of high temperature might perhaps be evaded if 
we could ** operate on the ultimate molecules of which bodies are composed." 
On this point the reader is referred to Application of Dynamkt to Fhyna and 
Chemistry^ chapter xviii., by Professor J. J. Thomson. 

Paob 132. — ^The alternative statement here made was given by Sir W. 
Thomson in 1851, in a paper which is reprinted in vol. i. of his Mathematical 
and FhyvicaL Papers. Sir W. Thomson remarks in this paper (p. 181)^ 
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that his own and Glaiimas' statement differ only in fonn, either being a 
neccBsarj conaeqaenoe of the other. 

Page 136. — ^A translation of Gamof s work, published in 1824, BeflexionB 
sur la Puissance Mcirice du Feu, by Professor Thurston, has recently been 
announced. Some rough notes, published in 1871, show that Gamot had, 
before his death in 1827, arrived at the conclusion that heat and mechanical 
eneigy were convertible, and had actually obtained a correct value of the 
mechanical univalent of heat 

Page 139. — ^The conception of an absolute scale of temperature is due to 
Sir W. Thomson, and the fundamental experiments by which the close co- 
incidence of this scale with that of the air thermometer was established were 
made by him in conjunction with Dr. Joule. They have already been referred 
to on p. 409. 

Page 146. — ^It is shown in Chapter XL that a steam engine may be so 
constructed as to be a theoretically perfect heat engine, not only by use of a 
Camot cycle, but also by the addition of a properly constructed feed-water 
heater. The consumption of heat and steam are then given by the formulas 
here obtained. 

Page 146. — The statements here made are examined and verified in 
Chapter XI. 

Page 148. — ^Like so much else in thermodynamic science, the idea of a 
warming machine is due to Sir W. Thomson. His original paper, published 
in 1852, will be found at page 515 of the work already more than once cited. 
The numerical results obtained by him differ from those given in the 
table, for reasons explained in Chapter YII. 



Page 149.-— Hefrigerating machines form a very large subject. The best 
comprehensive account of the various processes is perhaps that given by 
Mr. Lightfoot in a paper read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
in 1886. 



CHAPTER VI. (Abts. 67-89> 

Page 153.-— For the purpose of finding the density of steam, Roche's 
Formula (p. 402) is not sufficient. Though giviug approximate results for a 
wide range of pressure, it is undoubtedly incorrect in form, discrepancies 
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appearing on minute examination, which become lai^ge errora if the formula is 
applied to yery low preBSores. For theoretical investigations a formula more 
exact in form is required, expressed in terms of the ahtolute temperature. 
Of these, the fint to be mentioned is Bankioe 's formula 

logp.^ -^-^ 

where Tis the itbaduU temperature, and A^ B, C are constants. This formula 
represents the experimental results very closely, not only for the vapour of 
water, bat alao^ with suitable modifications in the constants, in the case 
of other liquids. The values of the constants employed by Bankine in the 
case of steam were 

A = 6-1007 : log 5 = 3-43642 : log (7 = 5-69873, 

in which it is to be noted that the pressure is supposed in pounds per square 
inch, and that the temperature must be reckoned from a zero 46P'2 below the 
zero of Fahrenheit's scale. 

Hence by differentiation we find 

where B* C aie other constants easily derived from B and C7, their values 
being 

log JB* = 3-79864 : log (T = 8-13099. 

The meaning of this number h^ and its connection with the internal-work- 
pressure, are expbiined in Chapter YL, page 155. It was by this formula 
that Table Y. was calculated. 

Again, it was shown in Chapter Y., page 146, that 

dT 
where u is, as usual, written for v — « ; 

L dT 

Proceeding as above, a formula is obtained by which u is found in terms of 
the latent heat of evaporation 2/. It was in this way that Rankine calculated 
the densities of steam registered in his tables, from which Table UL in this 
book has been calculated by interpolation. 

Bankine*s formula is of the semi-empirical kind, having been obtained by 
reasoning from a certain supposition as to the constitution of matter called 
the " hypothesis of moleculur vortices." This hypothesis has not obtained 
acceptance ; moreover, on close examination discrepancies may be detected, 
which may, perhaps, be diminished, but probably cannot be removed, by a 
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fresh detenniDAtion of the ooDBtants. Of much more interest is Dapr6*8 
formula^ obtained by sapposing steam a perfect gas (p. 410), and writing 

i = a — 57; Pu = eT, 

where a, b, c are constants. The theoretical values of a and h are those 
given further on (p. 167), multiplied by 772, and that of c (n^lecting 
t => -016) is 85*6 (p. 79). Substituting and dividing by T*, the formuU 
employed in this article becomes 



Integrating we find 



1 jdp^ _a_ ;2_ 



iog,i) = ^-:-^ - -log r. 



where A is the constant of integration. Now, if we employ in this formula 
the theoretical values of a, 5, c, we obtain results which are not exact indeed, 
but, as Dupr^ pointed out in his Theorie Mecanique de la Chaleur (Paris, 
1869), p. 97, they are not very far from the truth for steam and other 
vapours. Recently, Bertrand, in his work already cited (p. 408), has examined 
Dupr^s formula, and shown that by a proper determination of the constants 
it may be made to represent the (complete) relation between pressure and 
temperature with great accuracy in the case of sixteen different vapours, as 
determined experimentally by Begnault. Writing the formula in the form 

logp = ^- f- C.logT, 

the values of A, P, C are determined for each vapour by comparison with the 
experimental results. These values are for the vapour of 

Water .. .. .. .. 17-44'324 2795* 3*8682 

Ether 13*42311 1729'97 1-9787 

Ammonia 13-37156 1449*83 1*8726 

pressures being supposed in millimetres of mercury, temperatures in degrees 
Centigrade from a zero 273^ below the zero of the Centigrade scale, and the 
logarithms being common, not hyperbolic. In cases where a formula is 
required for theoretical purposes, Dupr^s may be considered the best, being 
very approximately accurate in form, and the derived formula very simple. 
When a liquid is not homogeneous, but is a mixture of liquids of different 
degrees of volatility, the relation between pressure and temperature is of a 
different character. A formula of the exponential tyx)e (p. 402) would 
probably be found more suitable for representing it. Petroleum is a case 
of this kind. 
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Paob 153a. The poaaible errors referred to here have already been noticed 
(pp. 408, 409). It will be leen that the probable eiror in the value of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat is greater than is stated in the text, and that 
consequently the density of steam is probably 1 per oent. less, and its specific 
volume 1 per oent greater than as calculated by Bankine. 

It is of importance to remark that the external work P u , together with 
the other properties of saturated steam, when expressed in thermal units^ are 
not affected by a change in the mechanical equivalent. 

Paob 172. An extensive series of experiments on superheated steam 
were made by Him, and are described by him in his TMorie Micanique de la 
Cfhaieur, Attempts have been made to connect the results of these experi* 
ments with the properties of saturated steam, and express them by a 
modification of the formula for the permanent gases, which may be written 

P (v + 0) = c T. 

The modification consists in the introduction of a quantity P, which depends 
in some way on the temperature volume or pressure, and is determined by 
comparison with experiment. Partly by reasoning of a not very satisfactory 
character, and partly by experiments on sudden expansion, Kim was led to 
the conclusion stated in the text, that the isodynamic curve for superheated 
steam is a common hyperbola. The simplest case of this is when the 
intenud energy is given by the formula 

J=7o + a.PF, 

where I^ and a are constants. This equation should be true for saturated 
steam, and on trial by aid of the tables it will be found that it is true, though 
only to a rough degree of approximation, an average value of a being 3. 
Reasoning as on page 80, it immediately follows that the adiabatic curve for 
superheated steam is of the form P V^ = const, where 

Further, when steam is superheated from state 1 to state 2, we shall have 

Heat expended = a V{P^ - P^) (when Fis constant), 

= (a + 1) P(r, - Fi) (when P is const). 

The specific heats at constant volume (JTJ and at constant pressure (Kp) 
are now one or both variable, and are given l^ 
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We must now make one farther assumption on experimental grounds, and 
aooording to Zeuner we ought to take 

IT, = -48 X 772, 

the Talue '48 being that obtained by Begnault for the specific heat at constant 
pressure of superheated steam, by experiments which, it may be remarked, 
were only made at atmospheric pressure. Substitute in the equation for 
Kf just found, and integrate, then 

pr= 92-6 r-/(P), 

where /(P) is a function of P determined by reference to the adiabatic 
equation found above, and assuming that the temperature in adiabatic 
expansion £Edls as it would do in a permanent gas. We thus finally obtain 
the equation 

Pr=92'6r- 960^:^ 

the constant 950 being found by obserying that the equation must be true for 
saturated steam. This formula represents what is known about the properties 
of superheated steam with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes, but it is, 
nevertheless, purely empirical. It will be found on examination that a is not 
really constant, as supposed, but increases with the pressure. 

According to Zeuner, then, /3 is a function of the pressure only, while the 
specific heat at constant volume varies, diminishing as the temperature rises. 
Him, on the other hand, supposed the specific heat at constant volume 
constant, from which hypothesis, reasoning as before, we conclude that /3 is 
a function of the volume only, and that the specifio heat at constant pressure 
increases as the temperature rises. The facts may, probably, so far as they 
ate known at present, be represented equally well by either hypothesis, but 
Zeuner's equation is that most used. 

Recently, in a paper published in the TramMxiiQfM qf ihe Institution of 
Naval Architects for 1889, Mr. Macfarlane Gray, on theoretical grounds, 
proposes to take both specific heats constant, each being the same as they 
would be in a permanent gas of the density of steam, as found by calculation 
(p. 79), while fi is made to vary, as indeed it must do, to represent the facts. 
These hypotheses, however, do not appear to be consistent with one another, 
and it may be doubted whether such a small value as *38 for the specific heat 
at constant pressure can be reconciled with Him's experiments on superheated 
steam (ThSorie MAanique de la Chaleur, vol. i., p. 432), even if it be granted 
that Begnault's value (*48) is untrustworthy. A modified form of Dupr^'s 
formula is deduced by Mr. Gray, which represents the elastic force of steam 
with extreme accuracy, but this is not in itself conclusive, because the original 
formula, with the theoretical values of the constants, is so near the truth 
that the necessary corrections might be represented in many Ways within the 
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limits of experimeiital error. One way, as explained before (p. 414), is 
that adopted by Berteaad, namely, to find new constants by comparison with 
experiment. 

It may be worth while to add that the deviations of the permanent 
gases^ such as air, and also of carbonic acid, from the perfectly gaseous laws, 
hare been shown by Sir W. Thomson, in his paper on the Thermal Effect* 
efFlwdM in Moiion^ already cited, to be expressed by taking in the general 
fonnula above, 

where 6 is a constant ; but this formula apparently does not apply to steam. 



Pagb 161. — ^While reading the articles on the expansion of steam, that 
part (pp. 48-58} of Chapter III. which refers to the total expenditure of heat 
in an engine should be considered, and the method applied to the case of an 
engine working with steam which always remains dry and saturated. This 
case, though hardly ever occurring in practice, is nevertheless instructive, and 
has the advantage of being more completely definite than any other. It is 
sometimes adopted as a standard of efficiency. The case where the index of 
the expansion curve has a value (say '9) less than unity is also worth inves- 
tigation, as it represents many actual expansion curves. 

Though not practically used, the formulas (p. 57) given by Baukine for the 
pressure equivalent to the expenditure of heat are of some interest. 



Page 175. — ^This formula for k may be derived from Dupr^s formula 
(pw 414). The constants employed were obtained direct from the table ; they 
agree very closely, but are not identical with those derived from Bertrand's 
coefficients given previously. 

Faob 176. — The additional examples of the expansion of steam placed 
here as an appendix to Chapter YI. formed the second half of Chapter Vll. 
in the first edition, the first half being now incorporated with Chapter YI. 
The Author has reprinted these examples with some hesitation, the method 
adopted, though of some interest, not being now often used. The examples 
are, however, required for reference, and moreover the method has been re- 
cently employed in a memoir by M. Dwelvshauser-D^ry, on the exchange 
of heat between steam and metal, in the Bulletins de la SociiU Induetridle 
de Mtdhouae for 1888. In the Diagram of Exchanges given in this memoir, 
the ordinate of the curve drawn, showing the infiow and outflow of heat, is 
the difference of the ordinates of the curves of internal and external work 
according to the method of this chapter, and, as will be seen on reference to 
page 181 (page 160 of the first edition), the idea of drawing a curve of internal 
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work for an actual expansion corye oocarred to the Author. In the memoir 
referred to, diagrams are drawn for eight examples ; two are with satoiated 
steam, and six with superheated steam. The results are highly instructiye^ 
and are, doubtless, trustworthy, the diagrams relied on being taken by 
Hallauer, whose accuracy in such work is so well known. 

The Author is inclined to think, however, that a method based on the 
thermal diagram described in a later chapter would be more easy in appli- 
cation. 



CHAPTER VII. (Abtb. 91-104). 

Page 203.— This chapter formed the first half of Chapter YUI. in the 
first edition. The principles which the Author has here attempted to explain 
are well illustrated by the action of the feed-water heater of a steam engine 
discussed further on (pp. 862, 364). 



Page 204. — ^This formula for mean temperature was given in the first 
edition, but the Author at that time by no means realised the importance 
of the idea involved. The conception of mean temperature in applied thermo- 
dynamics is as useful as that of mean pressure. 

Page 211. — ^In the absence of a regenerator, the cycle of the Atkinson 
engine exactly corresponds to the mode of supply and rejection of heat in gas 
engines. A description of this machine, which presents many points of 
interest, with full illustrations, will be found in Prof. Robinson's Qa^ and 
Petroleum Engines^ recently published. Trials were first made by Prof. 
Unwin, which have been described by him in a . report published in 
Engineering for 1887. More recently (Journal of the Society qf Arts for 
February 1889), three gas engines, t^ether with a portable steam engine, 
were reported on by Dr. Hopkinson, Prof. Kennedy, and Mr. Beauchamp 
Tower, acting as judges for the Society of Arts. To these valuable reports 
the reader is referred for further information on gas engines. 

Page 217. — ^The formula given in this appendix, page 407, for the deviati<Hi 
of two curves of the type F V* =^ constant, differing slightly in the value of n, 
leads to a very useful formula for the condensation in adiabatic expansion, 
for it is clear that if the ratio of expansion be r we shall have 

1 - X = aAogr, 

where a is a constant which may be found by application to a particular 
case. In the case considered in the text, r = 24/6*15, so that log r = '6913. 
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The value of « u found to be 'Sll, that in, the oondoDsation is 'OSS. Henoe 
we find : — 

1 - » = *15 logn 

If the p re a ro ree he gtren, then r must he underatood to mean the preasure- 
rAtio,and 

1 - « = '13 log r. 

For example, if steam at 140 Iha. expands till its pressure &ll8 to 11 lbs., 
r s I4O/II9 and, 

1 - OB = -13 X 1-106 B 144. 

These formula were given in the first edition of this work, but the Author 
has since found that when the constant is properly determined the approxi- 
mation is much better than he then supposed. Exact results cannot be 
expected, because the index of the adiabatio curve varies, as explained in the 
text. The logarithms in the foimulas are oommon, not hyperbolic. 

Again, the same formulae (p. 407) show that the deviations of two curves 
from a third are in a constant ratia If then we determine the ratio for one 
pressure we shall know it for all. Thus, in the example of the text, the final 
volume of the steam is. 

For hyperbolic expansion . • 28 * 96 cubic feet. 
When dry and saturated •• 26*30 „ „ 
For adiabatic expansion •• 24*00 „ „ 

The deviations from the saturation curve of the adiabatic curve and the 
oommon hyperbola are therefore approximately in the ratio 12 to 13. As 
stated on page 359, this result furnishes a useful method of constructing an 
adiabatic curve. 

Paob 228. — ^The function (^) which we describe as '' entropy,** besides 
determining the inflow and outflow of heat, may be employed for an entirely 
difierent purpose. Referring to page 224, if T^^ be the lowest temperature of 
surrounding objects, B the heat rejected at that temperature. 

Now the heat B thus rejected at the lowest possible temperature cannot be 
converted into mechanical energy, and may consequently be described as 
** unavailable energy." Hence, since B is proportional to ^, the entropy of a 
body is a measure of its unavailable energy. .Jn &ct the term is better 
adapted to this interpretation than to that given to the function by Bankine. 
Many authorities use the term in this way, and it would seem that Glausius, 
who introduced it, regarded this interpretation as the primary one, while fully 
accepting the other. Whichever we adopt it must always be remembered 
that entropy is not in itself energy, but only becomes so when multiplied by 
a temperature. 
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CHAPTER Vra. (Abts. 105-113). 

Paob 235. — ^This chapter has been reprinted with slight modifications 
from the first edition, and it is only since it was in type that the Anthor has 
found that the loss by misapplication of heat to the feed water can be 
ayoided, not only by use of a Camot cycle, bat also by the employment of a 
properly constructed feed-heater. This question is considered in a later 
chapter (p. 362), but it may be useful to give here an independent investi- 
gation. 

Let us suppose that the supply pipe through which the feed-water passes 
on its way from the hot well to the boiler contains a series of gratings similar 
to those of a regenerator. Each grating, however, is to be imagined tubular, 
so as to act as a condensing coil for the exhaust steam of an auxiliary engine, 
small orifices at the lower end permitting the draioage of the coil to mingle 
with the feed. The condensing pressure in the coils is so regulated that the 
temperatures of the gratings form an ascending series, commencing with the 
temperature of the hot well and ending with that of the boiler. The effect 
of these arrangements is that the feed-water is gradually heated during its 
passage to the boiler, and finally, together with the drainage of the gratings, 
enters the beiler at the boiler temperature. 

Considering any grating, let y be the condensation in all the gratings which 
precede it for each lb. of feed of the main engine, and Ay the condensation in 
the grating itself, whereby 1 + y lbs. of water are raised through the small 
interval of temperature (A T) by which the grating in question is separated 
from the next preceding, then 

(1 +y)AT = «i/. Ay, 

where X, as usual, is the latent heat of evaporation at temperature T, at which 
the condensation in the grating takes place. Referring to page 223, and 
remembering that the auxiliary engines are all supplied (with dry steam 
suppose) from the main boiler at temperature Ti 



«i=r{|+iog4'} 



Substituting this value of x X, 

Ay _ A(log<r) 

^^^ ^+logcT,-log.T* 
Integrating 

(l+y){^ + loge^} = Const. 

The constant is found by observing that when T = Tg the temperature oi 
the hot well, y = 0, and then putting T s T|, we find, 



or 
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a formula which gives the weight of steam used by the auxiliary engines. 

Since only the latent heat of evaporation is supplied by the boiler, the 
heat expended for all the auxiliary engines and the main engine taken 
together must be 

T 
Heat expended = Ti . logc ^ + Xi. 

To find the work done, observe that the main engine alone rejects heat into 
the condenser, therefore, again referring to page 223, 

Heat rejected = T, { ^ + log. ^ 

The work done is found by subtraction, and hence we obtain 

EflBciency = ^' " ^o , 

being the same as if a Gamot cycle had been used. 

Ilie demonstration here given is added only for the sake of completeness, 
for it adds nothing to the force of what is said on page 362. 

It is sometimes asked whether the cycle of an ordinary steam engine is or 
is not reversible, and the answer depends on the nature of the feed-heater, 
if there be one. If it be such as is here described, the process is clearly 
reversible, each of the auxiliary engines being reversible. And if it be an 
** intercbanger,** through which the hot gases of the furnace pass in the 
opposite direction to the feed water, so as to be cooled down to the tempera- 
ture of the hot well, the process is still reversible. But if there be no feed- 
heater the process is not reversible, and there is a loss by misapplication of 
heat to the feed as described in this chapter. We have here a good illustra- 
tion of the thermodynamical principle that reversibility is the true test of 
mxamium efficiency. 

Paob 237. — ^With the high pressures now in common use in condensing 
engines, the maximum loss by misapplication of heat to the feed is somewhat 
more than 10 per cent, say 11 or 12 per cent (p. 362). 

Paqk 238. — It will be found a useful exercise to work out the loss by 
misapplication of heat during expansion when the steam renuiins always dry 
and saturated. We have not space to give the investigation. 
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CHAPTERS JX, X. (Abtb. 114-143> 

Pagk 278.^Th6 robjoined table shows the cleaianoe ratios for the engines 
of some TSBBels of war. The sarftoe^iBctors were calculated for the Author 
by Mr. Slide, from drawings famished by the Admiralty. The Tolome oo- 
effidenti are selected from a number of examples, in some of which the yalae 
is even greater. A ooeflBcient less than * 1 is yery exceptional. 
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22 
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Page 275. — After the steam is cut off additional surface is exposed, which 
which may be described as the "expansion surface.** The effect of this 
additional surface is entirely different from that of the admission sorfiace, as 
will be seen on reference to page 353. 

Paob 281. — To avoid misapprehension it may be added that the actual 
form of the temperature curve in the neighbourhood of the surface A (Fig. 39), 
where the heat enters will depend on the rate at which heat can be supplied 
by external bodies. This is usually limited, and consequently the slope at a 
has a certain maximum steepness. In the first instance, then, a point of con- 
trary flexure exists which in a few moments moves up to a and disappears. 

Page 283. — To obtain an exact value of the coefficient of conductivity for 
the metal of a steam cylinder, it would be necessary to make experiments on 
similar material at a similar temperature. The comparative conductivity of 
slightly different materials no doubt varies greatly, and the values given in the 
table can only be considered ss rough estimates. The conducUvity of water is 
known with some accuracy by the experiments of Mr. J. T. Bottomley 
^PhU. Tran$.f 1881). The comparison with iron is made at low temperatures. 
Sir W. Thomson takes the ratio as ^th. 



Page 285. — ^The calculation here g^ven will probably appear to many 
readers arbitrary and inconclusive, for it seems at first sight as if the result 
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waa Msnmed rather than proved. Tet the pvooeas ia one which ia neoenarily 
adopted in all aimilar queationa. llie reaaon ia that the differential eqnatioQ 
famiahea hut one general conditiott which ia conunon to the particalar prohlem 
,x oonaidered and to an indefinite number of widely different problema. A 

tentative method ia therefore employed, which conaiata in aelecting from a 
nmnher of aolntiona of the equation that partioolar eolation which oorreaponda 
to the particular oaae conaideced. If it la poeaible to find a aolation which 
aatiafiea the equation while at the aame time it folly repreaanta the physical 
problem conaideied, that, and that alone, will be the true aolutimi ; no other 
iapoaaible. 



Paqi 286.— The application of the aimple harmonic formula to obtain the 
valuea of y and Q for a ateam cylinder waa given by the Author in his 
course at the Boyal Naval College, in 1881. The value of the coefficient in 
the formula for Q ia only a round number, the exact value, correaponding 
to the value (7*5) of/, adopted, bdng 6*7. For reaaona Juat stated, the 
coefficient ia not known exactly, and may be as low as 6, in which case the 
tabular valuea would be reduced by about 10 per cent. The fcnmulie were 
published by Graahof in 1884. The valuea of the coefficienta given by Eirsch 
in his work cited on page 290, are nearly the same aa those adopted in the 
text. 

Paob 291. — The great effect on the efficiency of a condensing surface 
produced by a rush of steam which clears the surflEtoe of the water deposited 
by condensation, is well shown by some important experiments by Mr. Charles 
Lang, which are deacribed by him in a paper read before the IfuHiuHon of 
Engineers and ShipbuHden in SooUand^ in March 1889. The condenser 
employed was one designed by Messrs. Weir, in which the tubes are con- 
tracted at the outlet ends, through which the condensed steam, together vrith 
a amall quantity renuuning uncondenaed, pass into a chamber, from which 
they return through the condenser by a single '* return tube." The effect of 
this arrangement is that the pressure in the chamber is much lower than at 
the entrance of the tubes, and a strong current of steam is produced through 
all the tubea. The condensation per square foot of surfiue was so great aa 
folly to bear out the atatement in the text, that the film of water produced by 
condensation is the principal cause which obstructs condensation. 

Thus, in a cootanuoua prooeas of condensation, the scour of the surfiMse 
produced by a rush of steam increases condensation. As will be seen from 
what ia said ftirther on, the effect is exactly the reverse in a process of 
alternate condensation and re-evaporation, where the heat enters and leaves 
the metal at the same surface, inatead of passing through and out at the 
oppodte 



Paoi 294.— The extreme slowness of the escape of heat horn a diy 
auriace, as compared with the rate of conduction through metal, is best 
understood by observing that, according to the formula for conduction giyen on 
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page 278y a flow of ' 05 thermal units per square foot per minute corresponds 
to a thermal gradient of y^th, that is of 1^ F. in 12' 5 feet. If we suppose 
that in consequence of the moisture suspended in the steam and its violent 
agitation, the escape is twenty times as great ; it is still small when compared 
with the intensity of the exchange of heat hetween steam and metal which 
we know goes on in steam cylinders. 

Although for this reason it is helieved that the action of the metal in 
ordinary cases is mainly superficial, it is not intended to assert that by 
sufficiently heating the external surface of the cylinder the steam may not be 
prevented from condensing, not merely superficially, but throughout its whole 
mass. 

Page 298. — The investigation here given (Art. 140) is taken, with some 
slight modifications in notation introduced for the sake of clearness, from the 
first edition of this work. That which precedes (Art. 139), which is its neces- 
sary complement, is now added. As stated further on (p. SOI), they are only 
intended for the purpose of illustration. 

Page 305. — ^The Author has not as yet attempted to construct a thermal 
diagram which shall include the efifect of clearance and wire-drawing ; but it 
is probable that this may be done without much difficulty. 



CHAPITER XI. (Arts. 144-166). 

Page 317. — ^In this chapter, as throughout the book, the calculations are 
made on the supposition that the mechanical equivalent of heat is 772. The 
effect of adding a small percentage is to reduce the necessary (not the actual) 
expenditure of heat and the calculated efficiency in the same proportion. The 
missing work given in the next table (p. 322), is increased in consequence of 
the reduction in the useful and waste work. The comparison of the heat ex- 
pended with the sum of the heat rejected and the useful work (p. 315), is 
also affected, though to a very small extent The difficulties attending the 
exact estimation of priming water render such corrections of little importance, 
provided the same value of the equivalent is constantly adhered to. The same 
remark applies to the corresponding change in the density of steanL 

Page 334. — The report of their experiments by Messrs. Gateley & Eletzsch 
cited in the text, bears obvious marks of hasty preparation, and in one or two 
points may reasonably excite distrust. The Author, however, sees no reason 
for rejecting these experiments altogether. It is not intended to attach any 
importance to a close coincidence in the results obtained in different cases 
(p. 332). A very small error in the experimental data will firequently 
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giye rise to a large one in the calculated result It should be remarked 
that the clearance is the same in the two engines, M and GK, a very 
important point in making a comparison. 

An exact experiment on two engines precisely similar, but differing in size 
and speed, would be of the utmost value. 



Pagb 337. — ^The experiments by Major (now Colonel) English here referred 
to, are described in the first of the two papers cited further on. They were 
made on a pumping engine with a pair of horizontal cylinders. One of the 
trials is denoted by ^ ^ in the table on page 334, and by E on page 322. 
In this paper a formula is given for cylinder condensation, based on the 
supposition that it follows the theoretical law of the inverse square root of 
the speed, but in other respects this formula is entirely different from that 
adopted in the text. 

Page 339.«— The law that the initial condensation in a steam cylinder is 
proportional to the logarithm of the ratio of expansion will be found to be 
especially accurate in cases such as HH, H, and £B, where there is little 
reason to suspect the existence of cohering water. The results in these 
cases are very regular. As might be expected, there are often irregularities, 
especially when the condensation is large, which follow no regular law. It 
has already been shown (p. 419) that the condensation in adiabatic expansion 
is also proportional approximately to the logarithm of the ratio of expansion, 
and it is impossible not to be struck with this coincidence, especially as the 
escape of heat from a dry surface (p. 294) may easily be conjectured to be 
proportional to the amount of moisture in the steam. Tet it would be rash 
to conclude that there is any real connection between the two results. 



Page 342. — It has already been remarked that the law of the inverse 
square root of the speed is not exact, somewhat larger constants being obtained 
at low speeds than high. Two reasons for this have already been given, and a 
third may be added in the effect of the drainage of heat described on page 352. 
This effect is greater at low speeds than high. In the slow-moving engine of 
the Michigan^ the revolutions were sixteen per minute, but in H four or five 
times as much. In selecting a constant, therefore, regard must be had to the 
speed as well as to the type, the initial pressure, and the probability of the 
existence of cohering water. 

Page 353. — ^Two completely distinct questions may be asked in reference 
to a proposed engine of given dimensions and speed— (1) What will be the 
consumption of steam ? and (2) What will be the mean effective pressure ? 
Of these two questions an attempt has been made to answer the first, for the 
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case of a single expansion non-jacketed engine, the difficulty being redaced to 
that of determining the proper constant to employ. The second qnestion, 
though more difficult when considered as a theoretical problem, can be 
answered empirically much more easily by assuming that the expansion is 
hyperbolic, and allowing for the error in the assumption and for clearance, 
wire-drawing, &c., by multipliers known by experience for engines of dififerent 
types. No attempt has yet been made to find a theoretical solution, so far 
at the action of the sides is concerned. 



Page 360. — ^The question of the right method of combining diagrams has 
given rise to a considerable amount of discussion. The method adopted in 
the text is believed to be the same in all essential respects as that employed 
by various other writers. The Author has, however, endeavoured to state the 
question as clearly as possible, and for this purpose has ventured to introduce 
the terms '* point of reference," '* curve of reference," so as to make the 
statement more definite. 

Paob 364. — ^The nature of the feed-water heater employed in the Meteor 
is not stated in the original paper, but Professor Kennedy kindly informed 
the Author that the steam supplied to it was taken from the valve chest of the 
intermediate cylinder. 
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Methods of Using and Grinding them ; description of Hand and Machine 
Processes ; Turning and Screw Cutting. By Cameron Knight, 
Engineer. Containing 1 147 illustrations, and 397 pages of letter-press. 
Fourth edition, 4to» doth, i8f. 
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Q%tantity Surveying. By J. Leaning. With 42 illus- 

trttions. Second edition, lerised, crown 8vo, doth, 9^. 
CONTBNTS I 
A eompleu EipUnidan of tha Londoo 



Vfntflidon aad Wirminf . 

CndltL iriih vuioui Enapld oTTicitnaL 

AbbmliUloii*. 



I of Prtamblu [0 «di Tnd*. 

 Bill orQiuntltiEL 
BilloTCndilL 



Rcmukl OB Spedficadoni. 

Fricu ud Vidulion of Work, with 

EnimilB ud Rcmnrki upon och Tnda. 
The Liw u il iffecB Qiundtr Sumron, 

wilb Law Repotu. 
Takinc Offiftcr iha Old Method. 
NoTthoA PrKcdcB. 
The Genenl StiwmeDt of ilie Method* 

recommended hy the Muidieiter Sociffy 

of AichUeca for ukioi Qiustiiiti. 
EiAinpleB gf CoUectioiu. 
Eumiilet at " TekiHK Off" in eidi Tnde. 
ID the fan ud FroBil Metbodi 



'ects' and Builders Price Book, wiik 

ia. Edited by W. Young, Architect Crown 8vo, cloth, 
I. PabUthtd antmally. Nineteenth edition. Nfuirai^. 

'ailway Bridges, comprising Investiga- 

imparatiTe Theoretical and Practical Advantages of the 
~iT proposed Type Systems of Conatrsction, with ni 



["ables giving the weight of Iron or Steel reqoired in 
feet to the limiting Spans ; to which are added similar 
id Tables relating to Short-span Railway Bridges. Second 
on. By B. Bakeb, A«soc. Inst C.E. Plata, crown 8vo, 

^heory and Calculation of Iron Bridges 

August Rittkk, Ph.D., Professor at the PolyteiSnic 
a-Chapelle. Translated from the third German edition, 
lY, Capt R,E. With Joo Ubutratians, 8vo, eloth, 15*. 

ary Principles of Carpentry. By 

GOLD. Revised from the original edition, and partly 
)HN Thouas Hurst. Contained in 517 pages of letter- 
frattd with 48 platis and 150 tooed aigravingt. Sixth 
d &om the third, crown Svo, cloth, izi. 6d. 
Equality ud Dutributlon of Foicei— Section II. ResBtuKt of 
Ckmstrucliaii of Floon— Sedian IV. Causuuclioii of RooTi— Sec- 
'. Doioei ud Cupolu— Seciioii VI. Coutiucliau of PirliliDDt— 
Stufiue, ud Gsotno— StctioD VIII. CoiutructioD oT CeotTU lor 
:>)ficr-iluu, Sharing, ud Slrutling— Section X, Wooden Biidga 
:i. Joinli, Snaps, ud other Futenli^p— Section XII. Timber. 

Clerk : a Guide to the Management 

isincss. By Thokas Bales. Fcap. Svo, cloth, I/. 64, 
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Practical Gold-Mining: a Comprehensive Treatise 

on the Origin and Occurrence of Gold-bearing Gravels, Rocks and Ores, 
and the methods by which the Gold is extracted. By C. G. Wab.nford 
Lock, co- Author of ' Gold : its Occurrence and Extraction.' With 8 plaits 
and 275 engravings in the text^ royal 8yo, cloth, 2/. zs. 

Hot Water Supply : A Practical Treatise upon the 

Fitting of Circulating Apparatus in connection with Kitchen Range and 
other Boilers, to supply Hot Water for Domestic and General Purposes. 
With a Chapter upon Estimating. Fu/fy ilhtsirated^ crown 8vo, cloUi, y. 

Hot Water Apparatus: An Elementary Guide for 

the Fitting and Fixing of Boilers and Apparatus for the Circulation of 
Hot Water for Heating and for Domestic Supply, and containing a 
Chapter upon Boilers and Fittings for Steam Cooking. 32 illustrations^ 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, \s, td. 

The Use and Misuse^ and the Proper and Improper 

Fixing of a Cooking Range, Illustrated, fcap. 8yo, sewed, 6d, 

Iron Roofs : Examples of Design, Description. Illus- 

traied with 64 Working Drawings of Executed Hoofs. By Arthur T. 
Walm ISLBY, Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E. Second edition, revised, imp. 4to^ 
half-morocco, 3/. 3x. 

A History of Electric Telegraphy, to the Year 1837. 

Chiefly compiled from Original Sources, and hitherto Unpublished Docu- 
ments, by J. J. Fahik, Mem. Soc. of TeL Engineers, and of the Inter- 
national Society of Electricians, Paris. Crown 8vo, cloth, 91. 

Spons* Information for Colonial Engineers. Edited 

by J. T. Hurst. Demy 8vo, sewed. 
No. I, Ceylon. By Abraham Deanb, CE. 2x. 6</. 

CONTRNTS : 

Introductory Remaiks— Natural Productions— Architecture and Engineering ^Topo* 
graphy. Trade, and Natural History— Principal Stationa— Weights and Measures, etc, etc " 



No. 2. Southern Africa, including the Cape Colony, Natal, and the 
Dutch Republics. By Hrnry Hall, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I. With 
Map. y.6^ Contents: 

General Descripdon of South Africa— Physical Geography with reference to Engineering 
Opoatiotts— Notes on Labour and Material in Cape Colony— Geological Notes on Rode 
Formation in South Africa — Engmeering Instrumentsjbr Use in South Africa— Principal 
Public Works in Cape Colony : RaJlwaj 
Brid|^, Gas Works, Inri|pition and 
Engineering, Public Buildmgs, Mines 
Draught Purposes— Statistical Notes— Table of Distances^Rates of Carriage, etc. 

Na 3. India. By F. C. Danvers, Assoc. Inst. CE. With Map. 4/. ^, 

Contents : 

'^ Physical Geography of India— Building Materials— Roads— Railways— Bridges— Irriga- 
tion- River Works—- Harbours— Lighthouse Buildings— Native Labour — The Principal 
Trees of India— Moneys* Weights and Measures — Glossary of Indian Terms, etc 
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Our Factories, Workshops, and Warehouses: tfieir 

Sanitary and Fire-Resisting Arrangements. By B. IT. Thwaitx, Assoc. 
Mem. Inst. C.E. With 183 wood engravings^ crown 8yo, doth, 9/. 

A Practical Treatise on Coal Minings By George 

G. ANDRi, F.G.S., Assoc Inst C.E., Member of the Society of Engineers. 
With 82 lithographic plates, 2 yo1s.» rojral 4to, doth, 3^ 12/. 

A Practical Treatise on Casting and Founding, 

induding descriptions of the modem machinery employed in the art. By 
N. E. Spretson, Engineer. Fifth edition, with 82 plaUs drawn to 
scale, 412 pp., demy 8yo, doth, i&r. 

A Handbook of Electrical Testing. By H. R. Kempe, 

M.S.T.E. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, doth, i6f. 

The Clerk of Works: a Vade-Mecum for all engaged 

in the Superintendence of Building Operations. By G. G. HOSKINS, 
F.R.I.B.A. Third edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, \s, td, 

American Foundry Practice: Treating of Loam, 

Dry Sand, and Green Sand Moulding, and containing a Practical Treatise 
upon the Management of Cupolas, and the Melting of Iron. By T. D. 
WEST, Practical Iron Moulder and Foundry Foreman. Second edition, 
with numerous illustrations^ crown 8vo, doth, lOf. 6«/. 

The Maintenance of Macadamised Roads. By T. 

CODRINGTON, M.I.C.E, F.G.S., General Superintendent of County Roads 
for South Wales. Second edition, 8vo, doth, *js. 6d. 

Hydraulic Steam and Hand Power Lifting and 

Pressing Machinery. By Frederick Colyer, M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst M.E. 
With 1Z plates, 8vo, doth, i8j. 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. Colyer, 

M.LC.E.f M.I.M.E. With 2^ folding plates, 8vo, cloth, 12/. 6«/. 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. Colyer, 

Second Part With 11 large plates, 8vo, cloth, 12^. 6^. 

A Treatise on the Origin, Progress, Prevention, and 

Cure of Dry Rot in Timber; with Remarks on the Means of Preserving 
Wood from Destruction by Sea- Worms, Beetles, Ants, etc. By Thomas 
Allen Britton, late Surveyor to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
etc., etc. With 10 plates, crown 8yo, doth, *js. td. 

The Artillery of the Future and the New Powders. 

By J. A. LONGRIDGE, Mem. Inst. C.E. 8vo, cloth, 5^. 
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Gas Works : their Arrangement, Construction, Plant, 

and Machinery. Bjr F. Colybr, M. Inst C.E. fViU z^ folding plaUs^ 
8vo, doth, i2s. 6d. 

The Municipal and Sanitary Engineers Handbook. 

By H. Percy Boulnois, Mem. Inst C.E., Borough Engineer, Ports- 
month. With numeroui illustrations. Second edition, demy 8vo, doth, 

Contents : 

The Appointment and Duties of the Town Surveyor— Traffic— Macadamised Roadw a y s - 
&eam RoUmg— Rxmd Metal and Breakiiig— Pitched Pavements— Asphalte — ^Wood Pavements 
—Footpaths — Kerbs and Gutters — Street Naming and Numbering— Street Lighting— ^ewer- 
U|e — Ventilation of Sew ers Disposal of Sewage — House Drainaee — Disinfection— Gas and 
Water Comfianies, etc^ Breaking up Streets — Improvement of Private Streets — Borrowing 
Powers— Artizans' and Labourers' Dwellings— Public Conveniences— Scavenging, including 
Street Qeansing— Watering and the Removii^ of Snow— Planting Street Trees — Deposit ot 
Plans^Danserous Buildings— Hoardings— Obstructions — Improvme Street Lines — Cellar 
Openings — Public Pleasure Grounds— Cemeteries — Mortuaries — Cattle and Ordinary Markets 
—Public Slaughter-houses, etc.— Giving numerous Forms of Notices, Specifications, and 
General Information upon these and other subjects of great importance to Municipal £ngi> 
neers and others engaged in Sanitary Work. 

Metrical Tables. By Sir G. L. Molesworth, 

M.I.C.E. 32mo, doth, \s. td. 

Contents. 



General— Linear Measu res Square Measures— Cubic Measures— Measures of Capacity^— 
Weights— Combinations— Thermometers. 

Elements of Construction for Electro-Magnets. By 

Connt Th. Du Moncel, Mem. de Tlnstitut de France. Translated from 
the French by C. J. Wharton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4^. 6</. 

A Treatise on the Use of Belting for the Transmis- 
sion of Power. By J. H. Cooper. Second edition, illustrated^ Svb, 
cloth, 15A 

A Pocket-Book of Useful Formula and Memoranda 

for Civil and Mechanical Engineers. By Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, 
Mem. Inst C.E. IVith numerous illustrations^ 744 pp. Twenty-second 
edition, 32mo, roan, 6^. 

Synopsis of Contents: 

Surveying, Levelling, etc.— Strength and Weight of Materials— Earthwork, Brickwork, 
Masonry, Arches, etc.— Struts, Columns, Beams, and Trusses— Floonng, Roofing, and Roof 
Trusses— Girders, Bridges, etc. — Railways and Roads — Hydraulic Formulae-Canals. Sewers, 
Waterworks, Docks— Irrigation and Breakwaters— Gas, Ventilation, and Warming— Heat, 
Light, Colour, and Sound— Gravity : Centres, Forces, and Powers — Millwork, Teeth of 
Wheels. Shafting, etc — ^Workshop Recipes — Sundry Machinery — ^Animal Power— Steam and 
the Steam Engine— 'Water-power, Water>wheels, Turbines, etc. — ^Wind and Windmills* 
Steam Navigation, Ship Building, Tonnage, etc. — Gunnery, Projectiles, et&— Weights, 
Measures, and Money— Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and Curves — ^Telegraphy— Mensura^ 
tion— TaUes of Areas and Circumference, and Arcs of Circles— Logarithms, Square and 
Cube Roots, Powersr— Reciprocals, etc. — Useful Numbers— Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus— 'Algebnic Signs— Telegraphic Construction and Formulae. 
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Hints on Architectural Draughtsmanship. By G. W. 

TuxFO&D Haliatt. Fcap. 8vo, doth, i^. 6^. 

Sponi Tables and Memoranda for Engineers; 

selected and arranged by J. T. Hurst, C.E., Author of 'Architectural 
Surveyors' Handbook,' * Hurst's Tredgold's Carpentry,* etc Eleventh 
edition, 64mo, roan, gilt edges, ix. ; or in cloth case, \s. 6d, 
^ This work is printed in a pearl type, and is so small, measuring only 2^ in. by if in. by 
i in. thick, that it may be easily earned in the waistcoat pocket. 

" It is certainly an extremely rare thine for a reviewer to be called upon to notice a volume 
measurinz but ai in. by xf in., yet these dimensions faithAilIy represent the size of the handy 
little book before us. The volume— which contains xz8 printed pages, besides a few blank 
pages for memoranda— is, in fact, a true pocket-book, adapted for being carried in the waist- 
coat podcet, and containing a far greater amount and variety of information than most people 
would imagine could be compressed into so small a space. .... The little volume has been 
compiled with considerable care and judgment, and we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers as a useful little pocket com'pajixon.**~^Engine*rinig, 

A Practical Treatise on Natural and Artificial 

Concrete^ its VarieHes and Constructive Adaptations, By Henry Rbid, 
Author of the ' Science and Art of the Manufacture of Portland Cement.' 
Ne^v' Edition, with 59 woodcuts and 5 plates ^ 8vo, cloth, 15^. 

Notes on Concrete and Works in Concrete; especially 

written to assist those engaged upon Public Works. By John Newman, 
Assoc Mem. Inst C.E., crown 8yo, doth, 4r. bd. 

Electricity as a Motive Power. By Count Th. Du 

MoNCEL, Membre de Tlnstitut de France, and Frank Geraldy, Inge- 
nieur des Ponts et Chauss^es. Translated and Edited, with Additions, by 
C. J. Wharton, Assoc. Soc TeL Eng. and Elec With 115 engramngs 
and diagrams^ crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

Treatise on Valve-Gears, with special consideration 

of the Link-Motions of Locomotive Engines. By Dr. GUSTAV Zeuner, 
Professor of Applied Mechanics at the Confederated Polytechnikum of 
Zurich. Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by Professor J. F. 
Klein, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, I2x. 6d, 

The French' Polisher s Manual. By a French- 

Polisher; containing Timber Staining, Washing, Matching, Improving, 
Painting, Imitations, Directions for Staining, Sizing, Embodying, 
Smoothing, Spirit Varnishing, French-Polishing, Directions for Re- 
polishing. Tlurd edition, royal 32mo, sewed, 6d. 

Hopsy their Cultivation, Commerce, and Uses in 

various Countries. By P. L. SiMMONDS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 41. 6d. 

The Principles of Graphic Statics. By George 

Sydenham Clarke, Major Royal Engineers. With 112 illustrations. 
Second edition, 4to, doth, 12s, 6d, 
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Dynamo Tenderi Hand-Book. By F. B. Badt, late 

1st Lieat Royal Pnuaan ArtiUery. With 'joillusirationi. Third editioD, 
iSmo, doth* 4r. 6d, 

Practical Geometry^ Perspective^ and Engineering 

Drawing; a Coarse of Descriptive Geometry adapted to the Reqoire- 
menti of the Engineering Draughtsman, including the determination of 
cast shadows and Isometric Projection, each chapter being followed by 
numerous examples ; to which are added rules for Shading, Shade-lining, 
etc., together with practical instructions as to the Linmg, Colouring, 
Printing, and general treatment of Engineering Drawings, with a chapter 
on drawing Instruments. By George S. Clarke, Capt R.£. Second 
edition, wUk 21 plaiet. 2 vols., doth, los, 6d, 

The Elements of Graphic Statics. By Professor 

Karl Von Ott, translated from the German by G. S. Clarke, Capt 
R.E, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, Royal Indian Engineering 
College. With 93 i/iusiraticns, crown 8vo, doth, 5^. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Distri- 
bution of CaU Gas. By William Richards. Demy 4to, with ifii0««r<7iM 
wood engravings and 29 plates^ cloth, 2&f . 

Synopsis op Contents : 

Introdnction— History of Gas I^htmg— Chemistry of Gas Manufiicture, by Lewis 
Thompson, Esq., M.R.C.S.-^!oal, with Analyses, by J. Paterson, Lewis Thompson, and 
O. R. Hislop, £sqn^-Retorts, Iron and Clay-*Retort Settm^— Hydiaulic Main— -Con- 
densers** Exhausters— Washers and Scrubbers— Purifiers— Pon&cation — History d Gas 
HoMer ^ Tanks, Biidt and Stone, Composite, Concrete, Cast-iron, Compound Annular 
Wrought-iron — Spedficatiotts— >Gas Holders— Station Meter— Governor— Distribution-* 
Main^-Gas Msthwmatifis. or Fonnuhe for the Distribution of Gas, by Lewis Thompson, £s<^.<* 
Senrlces— Consumers' Meters— Rogulat o n Burn ers F itting»—Photomete«^-Carbiurisation 
of Gas-»Air Gas and Water Gas— Composition of Coal Gas, by Lewis Thompson, EfQ*"' 
Analyses of Gas— Influence of Atmospheric Pressure and Temperature on Gas— Residual 
Ptoducts— Appendix— Description of Rietort Settings, Buildiogs, etc, etc. 

The New Formula for Mean Velocity of Discharge 

of Rivers and Canals. By W. R. Kuttbr. Translated from artides in 
the ' Coltor-Ing^nieur,* by Lowis D'A. Jackson, Assoc Inst C.E. 
8vo, doth, i2s. 6d. 

The Practical Millwright and Engineers Ready 

Reckoner; or Tables for finding the diameter and power of cog-wheels, 
diameter, weight, and power of shafts, diameter and strength of bolts, etc. 
By Thomas Dixon. Fourth edition, i2mo, doth, 3/. 

Tim Describing the Chief Methods of Mining, 

Dressing and Smdting it abroad ; with Notes upon Arsenic, Bismuth and 
Wolfram. By Arthur G. Charlkton, Mem. American Inst, of 
Mining Engineers. With plates^ 8vo, doth, \2s. 6d. 
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Perspective^ Explained and Illustrated. By G. S. 

Clarke, Capt R.E. WUk UlustraHons, 8vo, doth, y. 6d. 

Practical Hydraulics ; a Series of Rules and Tables 

for the use; of Engineers, etc^ etc By Thomas Box. Ninth edition, 
numirous pUUa, post 8vo, doUi, 51. 

TAe Essential Elements of Practical Mechanics; 

hosed on the Principle of Wbrk^ designed for Engineering Students. By 
Olivsr Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College for Civil 
Engineers. Third edition, with 148 wood engravings^ post Sto, doth, 
7j. 6d. 

Contents : 

Qiap. I. How Worie is Measured by a Unit, both with and without reference to a Unit 
of Time— Chap. 2. The Worlc of Living Aj^ents, the Influence of Friction, and introduces 
one of the most beautiful^ Laws of Motion — Qiap. 3. The prind^es expound^ in the first and 
second chapters are applied to the Motion of Bodies— Chap. 4. The Transmission of Work by 
simple Machines— Qiap. 5. Useful Propositions and Rules. 

Breweries and Mailings : their Arrangement, Con- 
struction, Machinery, and Plant By G. Scamell, F.R.I.B.A. Second 
edition, revised, enlarged, and partly rewritten. By F. CoLYER, M.LC.E., 
M.I.M.E. With 20 plates, 8vo, cloth, I2s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Hori- 
zontal and Vertical Waterwheels, specially designed for the use of opera- 
tive mechanics. By William Cullen, Millwright and Engineer. With 
IX plates. Second edition, revised and enlarged, small 4to, cloth, I2j. 6</. 

A Practical Treatise on Mill-gearing, Wheels, Shafts, 

Riggers, etc,; for the use of Engineers. By Thomas Box. Third 
edition, with 11 plates. Crown 8to, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Mining Machinery: a Descriptive Treatise on the 

Machinery, Tools, and other Appliances used in Mining. By G. G. 
ANDRii, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst C.£., Mem. of the Society of Engineers. 
Royal 4to, uniform with the Author's Treatise on Coal Mining, con- 
taining 182 plates, accurately drawn to scale, with descriptive text, in 
2 vols., cloth, 3/. izs. 

Contents : 

Machinery for Prospecting, Excavating, Hauling, and Hoisting— Ventilation— Pumping — 
Treatment of Mineral Products, including Gold and Silver, Copper, Tin, and Lead, Iron, 
Coal, Sulphur, China Clay, Brick Earth, etc 

Tables for Setting out Curves for Railways, Cattals, 

Roads, etc., varying firom a radius of five chains to three miles. By A. 
Kennedy and R. W. Hackwood. Illustrated 32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Practical Electrical Notes and Definitions for the 

use of Engineering Students and Practical Men. By W. Perren 
Maycock, Assoc. M. Inst. £.£., Instructor in Electrical Engineering at 
the Pitlake Institute, Croydon, together with the Rules and Regulations 
to be observed in Electrical InstaUation Work* Second edition. Royal 
32mo, roan, gilt edges, 4;. 6</., or cloth, red edges, 3x. 

The Draughtsman s Handbook of Plan and Map 

Drawing; including instructions for the preparation of Engineering, 
Architectural, and Mechanical Drawings. With numerous illustrations 
in the text^ and 33 plates {15 printed in colours). By G. G. Andri^, 
F.G.S., Assoc. Inst C.E. 4to, cloth, 91. 

Contents : 

The Drawing Office and its Funushinss'^Geometrical Problems— Lines, Dots, and their 
Combinations— Colours. Shading, Lettering, Bordering, and North Points — Scales— Plotting 
— Civil Engineers' and Surveyors' Plans— Map Drawing — Mechanical and Architectursu 
Drawing— Copying and Reducing Trigonometriod Formulae, etc., etc. 

The Boiler ^maker s andiron Ship-builder^ s Companion^ 

comprising a series of original and carefully calculated tables, of the 
utmost utility to persons interested in the iron trades. By James Foden, 
author of ' Mechanical Tables,' etc Second edition revised, with illustra" 
tionSf crown Svo, doth, 5/. 

Rock Bleating: a Practical Treatise on the means 

employed in Blasting Rocks for Industrial Purposes. By G. G. Andr^, 
F.G.S., Assoc. Inst C.E. With 56 illustrations and 12 plates, 8vo, cloth, 
lOr. 6^ 

Experimental Science: Elementary, Practical, and 

Experimental Physics. By Geo. M. Hopkins. Illustrated by 673 
engravings. In one large vol., 8vo, cloth, 15/. 

A Treatise on Ropemaking as practised in public and 

frivate Rope-yards, with a Description of the Manufacture, Rules, Tables 
of Weights, etc., adapted to the Trade, Shipping, Mining, Railways, 
Builders, etc. By R. Chapman, formerly foreman to Messrs. Huddart 
and Co., Limehouse, and late Master Ropemaker to H.M. Dockyard, 
Deptford. Second edition, i2mo, doth, 3/. 

Laxtoris Builder^ and Contractor^ Tables ; for the 

use of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Builders, Land Accents, and 
others. Bricklayer, containing 22 tables, with nearly 30,000 calculations. 
4to, cloth, 5/. 

LaxtofCs Builders' and Contractors' Tables. Ex- 
cavator, Earth, Land, Water, and Gas, containing 53 tables, with nearly 
24,000 calculations. 4to, cloth, 5^. 
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Egyptian Irrigation. By W. Willcocks, M.I.C.E,, 

Indian Public Works Department, Inspector of Irrigation, Egypt. With 
Introduction \^ Lieut-Col. J. C. Ross, R.E., Inspector-General of 
Irrigation. Wtih numerous lithographs and wood engravings^ royal Svo, 
do£, I/. i6j. 

Screw Cutting Tables far Engineers and Machinists^ 

giying the yalues of the different trains of Wheels required to produce 
Screws of any pitch, calculated by Lord Lindsay, M.P., F.R.S., F.K.A.S., 
etc Cloth, oblong, 2J. 

Screw Cutting Tables, for the use of Mechanical 

Engineers, showing the proper arrangement of Wheels for cutting the 
Threads of Screws of any required pitch, with a Table for making the 
Universal Gas-pipe Threads and Taps. By W. A. Martin, Engineer. 
Seoond edition, oblong, doth, u., or sewed, 6</. 

A Treatise an a Practical Method of Designing Slide- 

Vahfe Gears by Simple Geometrical Construction^ based upon the principles 
enunciated in Euclid's Elements, and comprising the Yarious forms of 
Plain Slide-Valve and Expansion Gearing ; togeSier with Stephenson's, 
Gooch's, and Allan's link-Motions, as applied either to reversing or to 
variable expansion combinations. By Edward J. Cowling W£LCK, 
Memb. Inst Mechanical Engineers. Crown Svo, doth, 6f. 

Cleaning and Scpuring : a Manual for Dyers, Laun- 
dresses, and for Domestic Use. By S. Christophxr. i8mo, sewed, 6d, 

A Glossary of Terms used in Coal Mining. By 

William Stuxelky Grksley, Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E., F.G.S., Member 
of the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers. Illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts and diagrams^ crown Svo, doth, 5/. 

A Pocket-Book for Boiler Makers and Steam Users ^ 

comprising a variety of useful information for Employer and Workman, 
Government Inspectors, Board of Trade Surveyors, Engineers in charge 
of Works and Slips, Foremen of Manufactories, and the general Steam* 
using Public. By Mauricb John Sexton. Second edition, royal 
32mo, roan, gilt edges, 5^. 

Electrolysis: a Practical Treatise on Nickeling, 

Coppering, Gilding, Silvering, the Refining of Metals, and the treatment 
of Ores b;^ means of Electridty. By Hippolytb Fontaine, translated 
from the French by J. A. Berly, C.E., Assoc. S.T*£. With engravings^ 
Svo, cloth, gj. 
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Barloufs Tables of Squares^ Cubes, Square Roots, 

Cube Rods, RtciprocsUs of all JnUgfr Numbers up to lo^ooa Post 8yo» 
doth, 61X. 

A Practical Treatise on the Steam Engine, con- 

taiaing Plans and Arrangements of Detaib for Fixed Steam Engines, 
with EssajTS on the Principles involved in Design and Construction. "By 
A&THUR RiGG, Engineer, Member of the Society of Engineers and of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain* Demy 4to, copiously UkuiraUd 
wUk woodcuts and ^ plates^ in one Volume, half-bound morocco, 2/. 2x.; 
or cheaper edition, cloth, 25/. 

This work is not, in any sense, an elementary treatise, or history of the steam engine, but 
is intended to describe examples of Fixed Steam Engines witliout enterii^ into the wide 
domain of looomodve or marine practice. To this end ilhistrations will be given of the most 
reoent arrangements of Horiaontal, Vertical, Beam, Pumping* Winding, Portable, Semi- 
portable, Coruss, Allen, Compound, and other similar Engines, by the most eminent Firms in 
Great Britain and America. ^ The laws relating to the action and |Mrecautions to be observed 
in the construction of the various details, such as Cylinde», Pistoa<, Piston-rods, Connecting- 
rads. Cross-heads, Motion-Mocks, Eccentrics, Simple, Expansion, Balanced, and Equilibrium 
Slide-valves, and Valve-geariiur will be minutely dealt with. In this connection will be found 
articles upon the Velocity of Reciprocating Parts and the Mode of Applying the Indicator, 
Heat ana Expa nsi o n of Steam Governors, and the like. It is the writer's desire to draw 
illustrations from every possible source, and give only those rules that present practice deems 
correct. 

A Practical Treatise on the Science of Land and 

Engineering Surveying, LevelUng, Estimating Quantities, etc., with a 
general description of the several Instruments required for Surveying, 
Levelling, Plotting, etc. By H. S. Merrktt. Fourth edition, revised 
by G. W. UsiLL, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. 41 plates, with illustrations 
and tables, royal 8vo, cloth, izr. (id. 

Principal Contents : 

Part X. Introduction and the Principles of Geometry. Part 9. Land Surveying ; com- 




Lajring out of Land— Observations on Enclosures — Plane Trieonometry. Part y. Levelling— 
Simple and Compound Levelling-^The Level Book<— Parliamentary Plan and Section— 
Levelltng with a Theodolite — Gradients— Wooden Curves-»To Lay out a Railway Curve — 
Setting out Widths. Part 4. Calculating Quantities generally for Estimate*— Cuttings and 
Embankments— Tunnels— Bridcwork—Ironworic— Timber Measuring. Part 5. I>esmpci<m 
and Use of Instruments in Surveying and Plotting—The Improved Dumpy Levef— Troughton's 
Level— The Prismatic Compass — Proportional Compass— Box Sextant— Vernier— Panu- 
graf^- Merrett's Improved Quadrant— Improved Computation Scale— The Diagonal Scale- 
Straight Edge and Sector. Part 6. Logarithms 01 Numbers— I^arithmfe Sines and 
Co-Sines, Tangents and Co-Tangent»— Naaoral Sines and Co-Sinea— Tables for Earthwork, 
for Setting out Curves, and for various Calculations, etc., etc., etc. 

Mechanical Graphics. A Second Course of Me- 
chanical Drawing. With Preface by Prof. Perry, B.Sc., F.R.S. 
Arranged for use in Technical and Science and Art Institutes, Schools 
and Colleges, by George Halliday, Whitworth Scholar. 8vo, 
cloth, dr. 
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Telephones^ their Construction and Management. 

By F. C. Allsop. Crown 8vo» doth, 5/. 

Hydraulic Machinery, Past and Present. A Lecture 

delivered to the Londoi^ and Suburban Railway Officials* Association. 
By H. Adams, Mem. Inst C.E. folding plate. 8vo, sewed, u. 

Twenty Years with the Indicator. By Thomas Pray^ 

Jun., C.E., M.E., Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, \2s. 6d. 

Anmial Statistical Report of the Secretary to the 

Members of the Iron and Steel Association on the Home and Foreign Iron 
and Steel Industries in 1889. Issued June 189a 8vo, sewed, 5/. 

Bcui Drains^ and How to Test them ; with Notes on 

the Ventilation of Sewers, Drains, and Sanitary Fittings, and the Origin 
and Transmission of Zymotic Disease. By R. Harris Reeves. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3x. 6d. 

Well Sinking. The modem practice of Sinking 

and Boring Wells, with geological considerations and examples of Wells. 
By Ernest Spon, Assoc Mem. Inst C.E., Mem. Soc. Eng., and of the 
Franklin Inst., etc Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cToth, lar. 6d. 

T/ie Voltaic Accumulator : an Elementary Treatise. 

By 6mtle Reynier. Translated by J. A. Berly, Assoc. Inst. E.E. 
With 62 illustrations^ 8vo, cloth, 9/. 

Ten Years Experience in Works of Intermittent 

Dvtonward liltration. By J. Bailey Denton, Mem. Inst. C.E. 
Second edition, with additions. Royal 8vo, cloth, 5x. 

Land Surveying on the Meridian and Perpendicular 

System. By William Penman, C.E. 8vo, cloth, %s. 6d. 

T/ie Electromagnet and Electromagnetic Mechanism. 

By SiLVANUs P. Thompson, D.Sc, F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, 15/. 
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Incandescent Wiring Hand-Book. By F. B. Badt, 

late 1st Lient Royal Prussian Artillery. With 41 ilhutraUofu and 
5 tahUs. i8mo» cloth, 4/. M 

A Pocket-book for Pharmacists^ Medical Prac- 

HHomrt^ Studmh^ eU,^ He. (British^ Cohmial^ and American^ By 
Thomas Baylsy, Assoc R. Coll. of Science, Consulting Chemist, 
Analyst, and Assayer, Author of a 'Pocket-book for Chemists,' 'The 
Assay and Analysis of Iron and Steel, Iron Ores, and Fuel,' etc., etc. 
Royal ^mo, boards, gilt edges, 6/. 

The Fireman* s Guide; a Handbook on the Care of 

Boilers. By Tbknolog, foreningen T. I. Stockhohn. Translated from 
the third edition, and revised by Ka&l P. Dahlstrom, M.£. Second 
edition. Fcap. 8vo, doth, ax. 

A Treatise on Modem Steam Engines and Boilers^ 

including Land Locomotive, and Marine Engines and Boilers, for the 
use of Students. By Fredsrick Colysr, M. Inst C.E., Mem. Inst M.E. 
With %tplaUs* 4to, cloth, I2x. dd, 

CONTSMTS: 

I. Intxodnctioii— «. OrigimJ Engiiie*--^. Boi lwi 4 . High-PHssure B«am Engine*— 5. 
Cocaiih Beam Engine*— 6. Horixontal Engines— 7. OtHllaring Engine*— 8. Vertical High- 
Preisnre Engine*— 9. Special Engine a - lo. Portable Engine*— xi. Locomotite Engines*-* 
s*. Marine Knginei. 

Steam Engine Management; a Treatise on the 

Working and Management of Steam Boilers. By F. CotYXR, M. Inst 
C.E., Mem. Inst M.£. New edition, i8mo, cloth, y, 6d, 



A Text-Book of Tanning, embracing the Preparation 

of all kinds of Leather. By Harry R. Proctor, F.C.S., of Low Lights 
Tanneries. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, lor. 6d. 



Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise. By Ewing 

Mathison, Bf. Inst. C.E. The Inception of Public Works, Parlia- 
mentary Procedure for Railwavs, Concessions for Foreign Works, and 
means of Providing Money, the Points which determine Success or 
Failure, Contract and Purchase, Commerce in Coal, Iron, and Steel} &c. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged, Svo, cloth, 2Xs. 
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Pumps^ Historically^ Theoretically^ and Practically 

Considered, By P. R. BjoRLiNG. With 156 iUustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7^. 6^. 

The Marine Transport of Petroleum. A Book for 

the use of Shipowners, Shipbuilders, Underwriters, Merchants, Captains 
and Officers of Petroleum-carrying Vessels. By G. H. Little, Editor 
of the * Liverpool Journal of Commerce.* Crown 8vo, cloth, lou. td. 

Liquid Fuel for Mechanical and Industrial Purposes. 

Compiled by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With wood engravings. 
8vo, doth, 7j. td. 

Tropical Agriculture : A Treatise on the Culture, 

Preparation, Commerce and Consumption of the principal Products of 
the Vegetable Kingdom. By P. L. Simmonds, F.L.S., F.R.C.I. New 
edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 2IJ. 

Health and Comfort in House Building ; or, Ventila- 
tion with Warm Air by Self-acting Suction Power. With Review of the 
Mode of Calculating the Draught in Hot-air Flues, and with some Actual 
Experiments by J. Drysdale, M.I)., and J. W. Hayward, M.D, 
With plates and woodcuts. Third edition, with some New Sections, and 
the whole carefully Revised, 8vo, cloth, 7^. 6</. 

Losses in Gold Amalgamation. With Notes on the 

Concentration of Gold and Silver Ores. With six plates. By W. 
McDermott and P. W. Duffield. 8vo, cloth, $s. 

A Guide for the Electric Testing of Telegraph Cables. 

By Col. V. Hoskicer, Royal Danish Engineers. Third edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, 4r. 6d. 

The Hydraulic Gold Miners^ Manual. By T. S, G. 

Kirkpatrick, M.A. Oxon. With 6 plates. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

** We venture to think that this work will become a text-book on the important subject of 
which it treats. Until comparatively recently hydraulic mines ^ were neglected. This was 
scarcely to be surprised at, seeing that their working in California was brought to an almipt 
termination by the action of the farmers on the dibris question, whilst their working in other 
parts of the world had not been attended with the antiapated success."— 7"^^ Mining World 
and Engimering Record, 

The Arithmetic of Electricity. By T. O'Conor 

S1.0ANE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4J. 6d. 
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The Turkish Bath : Its Design and Construction for 

Pnblic and Commercial Pnrposes. B7 R. O. Allsop, Architect WUA 
plans and sections. Svo, doth, dr. 

Earthwork Slips and Subsidences upon Public Works : 

Their Causes, Prevention and Reparation. Especially written to assist 
those engaged in the Construction or Maintenance of Railways, Docks, 
Canals, Waterworks, River Banks, Reclamation Embankments, Drainage 
Works, ftc, &c. By ToHN Newman, Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E., Author 
of ' Notes on Concrete, &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 7^. 6d, 

Gas and Petroleum Engines : A Practical Treatise 

on the Internal Combustion Engine. By Wm. Robinson, M.E., Senior 
Demonstrator and Lecturer on Applied Mechanics, Physics, &c., City 
and Guilds of London College, Finsbury, Assoc Mem. Inst C.E., &c. 
Numerous illustraHons, Svo, cloth, 14/. 

Waterways and Water Transport in Different Coun- 
tries. With a description of the Panama, Suez, Manchester, Nicaraguan, 
and other Canals. By J. Stephen Jeans, Author of ^England's 
Supremacy,' ' Railway, Problems,' &c. Numerous illustrations, Svo, 
cloth, 14/. 



A Treatise on the Richards Steam-Engine Indicator 

and the Development and Application of Force in the Steam-Engine, 
By Charles T. Porter. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, Svo, 
doth, 9^. 

Contents. 



The Nature and Use of the Indicator : 
The several lines on the Diagram. 
Examination of Diagram No. i. 
Of Truth in the Diagram. 
Description of the Richards Indicator. 
Practi(^ Directions for Applying and Taking 

Care of the Indicator. 
Introductory Remarks. 
Units. , 
Expansion. 
Directions for ascertaining from the Diagram 

the Power exerted by the Engine. 
To Measure from the Diagram the Quantity 

of Steam Consumed. 
To Measure from the Diagram the Quantity 

of Heat Expended. 
Of the Real Dia^am,and how to Construct it. 
Of the Conversion of Heat into Work in the 

Steam-engine. 
Observations on the several Lines of the 

Diafiram. 



Of the Loss attending the Employment of 
Slow-piston Speed, and the Extent to 
which this is Shown bv the Indicator. 

Of other Applications of the Indicator. 

Of the use of the Tables of the Properties of 
Steam in Calculating the Duty of Boilers. 

Introductory. 

Of the Pressure on the Crank when the Con- 
necting-rod is conceived to be of Infinite 
Length.^ 

The Modification of the Acceleration and 
Retardation that is occasioned by the 
Angular Vibration of the Connecting-rod. 

Method of representing the actual pressure 
on the crank at every point of its revolu- 
don. 

The Rotative Effect of the Pressure exerted 
on the Crank. 

The Transmitting Parts of an Engine^ con* 
sidered as an Equaliser of Modon. 

A Ride on a Buffer>beam (Appendix). 
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In demy 4to, handsomely bonnd in doth, illustrated with 2!i/0 full page plates^ 

Price 15^. 



ARCHITECTURAL EXAMPLES 

IN BRICK, STONE, WOOD, AND IRON. 

A COMPLETE WORK OK THE DETAILS AND AmtANGEMENT 
OF BUILDING OONSTRUOTION AND DESIGN. 

By WILLIAM FULLERTON, Architeci'. 

Containing 290 PlateSi with numerous Drawings selected from the Architecture 

of Former and Present Times. 

The Details and Designs are Drartm to ScaU^ ^\ i", V\ and Full siu 

being chiefly used, 



The Plates are arranged in Two Parts. The First Part contains 
Details of Work in the four principal Building materials, the following 
being a few of the subjects in this Part : — ^Various forms of Doors and 
Windows, Wood and Iron Roofs, Half Timber Work, Porches, 
Towers, Spires, Belfries, Flying Buttresses, Groining, Carving, Church 
Fittings, Constructive and Ornamental Iron Work, Classic and Gothic 
Molds and Ornament, Foliation Natural and Conventional, Stained 
Glass, Coloured Decoration, a Section to Scale of the Great Pyramid, 
Grecian and Roman Work, Continental and English Gothic, Pile 
Foundations, Chimney Shafts according to the r^^ations of the 
London County Council, Board Schools. The Second Part consists 
of Drawings of Plans and Elevations of Buildings, arranged under the 
following heads : — ^Workmen's Cottages and Dwellings, Cottage Resi- 
dences and Dwelling Houses, Shops, Factories, Warehouses, Schools, 
Churches and Chapels, Public Buildings, Hotels and Taverns, and 
Buildings of a general character. 

All the Plates are accompanied with particulars of the Work, with 
Explanatory Notes and Dimensions of the various parts. 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 

FIRST SERIES. 



By ERNEST SPON. 



Bookbinding. 

fironzes and Bronzing. 

Candles. 

Cement. 

Cleaning. 

Colourwashing. 

Concretes. 

Dipping Acids. 

Drawing Office Details. 

Drying Oils. 

Dynamite. 

Electro • Metallurgy — 
(Cleaning, Dipping, 
Scratch-brushing, Bat- 
teries, Baths, and 
Deposits of every 
description). 

Enamels. 

Engraving on Wood, 
Copper, Gold, Silver, | 
Steu, and Stone. < 

Etching and Aaua Tint. \ 

Firework Making — 
(Rockets, Stars, Rains, ' 
Gerbes, Jets, Tour- , 
billons. Candles, Fires, ' 
Lances,Lights, Wheels, { 
Fire-balloons, and 
minor Fireworks). 

Fluxes. 

Foundry Mixtures. 



Synopsis of Contexts. 

Freezing. t 

Fulminates. 

Furniture Creams, Oils, 
Polishes, Lacquers, 
and Pastes. 

Gilding. 

Glass Cutting, Cleaning, 
Frosting, Drilling, 
Darkening, Bending, 
Staining, and Paint- 
ing. 

Glass Making. 

Glues. I 

Gold. 

Graining. I 

Gums. 

Gun Cotton. 

Gunpowder. 

Horn Working. 

Indiarubber. 

Japans, Japanning, and 
kindred processes. 

Lacquers. 

Lathing. 

Lubricants. 

Marble Working. 

Matches. 

Mortars. 

Nitro-Glycerine. 

Oils. 



Paper. 

Paper Hanging. 

Painting in Oils, in Water 
Colours, as well as 
Fresco, House, Trans- 
parency, Sign, and 
Carriage Painting. 

Photography. 

Plastering. 

Polishes. 

Pottery — (Clays, Bodies, 
Glazes, Colours, Oils, 
Stains, Fluxes, Ena- 
mels, and Lustres). 

Scouring. 

Silvering. 

Soap. 

Solders. 

Tanning. 

Taxidermy. 

Tempering Metals. 

Treating Horn, Moth^r- 
o'-Pearl, and like sub- 
stances. 

Varnishes, Manufacture 
and Use ot 

Veneering. 

Washing. 

Waterproofing. 

Welding. 



Besides Receipts relating to the lesser Technological matters and processes, 
such as the manufacture and use of Stencil Plates, Blacking, Crayons, Paste, 
Putty, Wax, Size, Alloys, Catgut, Tunbridge Ware, Picture Frame and 
Architectural Mouldings, Compos, Cameos, and others too numerous to 
mention. 
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Crown 8vo, doth, 485 pages, with illustratioos, 5/. 

WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 

SECOND SERIES. 



By ROBERT HALDANE, 



Addimetxy and Alkali- 

' metiy. 

Albumen. 

Alcohol. 

Alkaloids. 

Baking-powders. 

Bitters. 

Bleadiing. 

Boiler Incrustations. 

Cements and Lutes. 

Cleansing. 

Confectionery. 

Copying. 



Synopsis op Contents. 

Disinfectants. \ 

Dyeing, Staining, and ! 

Colouring. 
Essences. 
Extracts. 
Fireproofing. 
Gelatine, Glue, and Size. 
Glycerine. 
Gut 

Hydrogen peroxide. 
Ink. 
Iodine. 



Iodoform. 

Isinglass. 

Ivory substitutes. 

Leather. 

Luminous bodies. 

Magnesia. 

Matches. 

Paper. 

Parchment. 

Perchloric add. 

Potassium oxalate. 

Preserving. 



PigmentSi Paint, and Painting : embracing the preparation of 
Pigments^ induding alumina lakes, blacks (animal, bone, Frankfort, ivory, 
lamp, sight, soot), blues (antimony, Antwerp, cobalt, cseruleum, Egyptian, 
manganate, Paris, Ptiigot, Prussian, smalt, ultramarine), browns (bistre, 
hinau, sepia, sienna, umber, Vandyke), greens (baryta, Brighton, Bnmsvridc, 
chrome, cobalt, Douglas, emerald, manganese, mitis, mountain, Prussian, 
sap, Schede*s, Schwemfuith, titanium, verdigris, zinc), reds (Brazilwood lake, 
carminated lake, carmine, Cassius purple, cobalt pink, cochineal lake, colco- 
thar, Indian red, nuuider lake, red chalk, red lead, vermilion), whites (alum, 
baryta, Chinese, lead sulphate, white lead — ^by American, Dutch, French, 
German, Kremnitz, and Pattinson processes, precautions in making, and 
composition of commerdal samples — whiting, Wukinson's white, zinc white), 
yellows (chrome, gamboge, Naples, orpiment, realgar, yellow lakes) ; Paint 
(vehides, testing oils, £iers, grinding, storing, applying, priming, drying, 
filling, coats, binshes, surface, water-colours, removmg smeU, discoloration ; 
miscellaneous paints — cement paint for carton-pierre, copper paint, gold paint, 
iron paint, lime paints, silicated paints, steatite paint, transparent paints, 
tungsten paints, window paint, zinc paints) ; Painting (general instructions, 
proportions of ingredients, measuring paint work ; carriage painting — ^priming 
paint, best putty, finishing colour, cause of cracking, mixing the paints, oils, 
driers, and colours, varnishing, importance of washing vehides, re- varnishing, 
how to dry paint ; woodwork painting). 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 



THIRD SERIES. 



By c. g. warnford lock. 



TTniform with the First and Second Series. 



Synopsis of Coktsnts. 



Alloys. 


Indium. 


Rubidium. 


Aluxninium. 


Iridium. 


Ruthenium. 


1 
Antimony. 


Iron and SteeL 


Selenium. 


Barium. 


Lacquers and Lacquering. 


SUver. 


BeryUium. 


Lanthanum^ 


Slag. 


Bismuth. 


Lead. 


Sodium. 


Cadmium. 


Lithium. 


Strontium. 


\ 


Lubricants. 


Tantalum. 


Calcium. 1 


Magnesium. 


Terbium. 


Cerium. ! 


Manganese. 


Thallium. 


Chromium. 


Mercury. 


Thorium. 


Cobalt 


Mica. 


Tin. 


Copper, ' 


Molybdenum. 


Titanium. 


Didymium. 


Nickel. 


Tungsten. 


Electrics. 


Niobium. 


Uranium. 


Enamels and Glazes. 


Osmium. 


Vanadium. 


Erbium. 


Palladium. 


Yttrium. 


Gallium. 


1 Platinum. 


Zinc. 


Glass. 


1 

Potassium. 


Zirconium. 


Gold. 


Rhodium. 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 

FOURTH SERIES, 

DEVOTED MAINLY TO HANDICRAFTS & MECHANICAL SDBJECTS. 
By C. G. WARNFORD LOCK. 

250 ninstrationi, with Ctompleta Index, and a General Index to the 

Vonr Series, 5a. 



Waterproofing — rubber goods, caprammoninm processes, miscellaneous 
preparations. 

Packing and Storing articles of delicate odour or colour, of a deliquescent 
character, liable to ignition, apt to suffer from insects or damp, or easily 
broken. 

Embalming and Preserving anatomical specimens. 

Leather Polishes: 

Cooling Air and Water, producing low temperatures, making ice, cooling 
syrups and solutions, and separating salts from liquors by refrigeration. 

Pumps and Siphons, embracing every useful contrivance for raising and 

supplying water on a moderate scale, and moving corrosive, tenacious, 

and other liquids. 
Desiccating — air- and water-ovens, and other appliances for drying natural 

and artificial products. 
Distilling — water, tinctures, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, essences, 

perfumes, and alcoholic liquids. 

Emulsifying as required by pharmacists and photographers. 

Evaporating — saline and other solutions, and liquids demanding special 
precautions. 

Filtering — water, and solutions of various kinds. 

Percolating and Macerating. 

Electrotyping. 

Stereotyping by both plaster and paper processes. 

Bookbinding in all its details. 

Straw Plaiting and the fabrication of baskets, matting, etc. 

Musical Instruments — the preservation, tuning, and repair of pianos, 

harmoniums, musical boxes, etc. 
Clock and Watch Mending — adapted for intelligent amateurs. 

Photogpraphy — ^recent development in rapid processes, handy apparatus, 
numerous recipes for sensitizing and developing solutions, and applica- 
tions to modem illustrative purposes. 
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NOW COMPLETE. 

PVitA nearly 1500 UlustraHonSy in super-royal 8yo, in 5 Divisions, cloth. 
Divisions l to 4, 13J. 6df. each ; Division 5, 17^. 6i/. ; or 2 vols^ doth, jj^3 lOf. 

SPONS' ENCYCLOPAEDIA 



OPTHK 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCIAL 

PRODUCTS. 

Edited by C. G. WARNFORD LOCK, F.L.S. 

more important of the subjects treated of, are the 



Among the 
following : — 

Adds, 207 pp. 220 figs. 
Alcohol, 23 pp. 16 tigs. 
Alcoholic Liquors, 13 pp. 
Alkalies, 89 pp. 78 figs. 
Alloys. Alum. 

Asphalt Assaying. 
Beverages, 89 pp. 29 ngs. 
Blacks. 

Bleaching Powder, 15 pp. 
Bleaching, 51 pp. 48 figs. 
Candles, lo pp. 9 figs. 
Carbon Bisulphide. 
Celluloid, 9 pp. 
Cements. Clay. 
Coal-tar Products, 44 pp. 

14 figs. 
Cocoa, 8 pp. 
Coffee, 32 pp. 13 figs. 
Cork, 8 pp. 17 figs. 
Cotton Manufactures, 62 

PP- 57 figs. 
Drugs, 38 pp. 
Dyeing and Calico 

Printing, 28 pp. 9 figs. 
Dyestuffs, 16 pp. 
Electro-Metallurgy, 13 

PP- 
Explosives, 22 pp. 33 ngs. 

Feathers. 

Fibrous Substances, 92 

pp. 79 figs. 
Floor-doth, 16 pp. 21 

figs. 
Food Preservation, 8 pp. 
Fruit, 8 pp. 



Fur, 5 pp. 

Gas, Coal, 8 pp. 

Gems. 

Glass, 45 pp. 77 figs. 

Graphite, 7 pp. 

Hair, 7 pp. 

Hair Manufactures. 

Hats, 26 pp. 26 figs. 

Honey. Hops. 

Horn. 

Ice, 10 pp. 14 figs. 

Indiarubber Manufac- 
tures, 23 pp. 17 figs. 

Ink, 17 pp. 

Ivory. 

Jute Manufactures, 1 1 
pp., II figs. 

Knitted Fabrics — 
Hosiery, 15 PP. 13 figs. 

Lace, 13 pp. 9 hgs. 

Leather, 28 pp. 31 figs. 

Linen Manufactures, 16 
pp. 6 figs. 

Manures, 21 pp. 30 figs. 

Matches, 17 pp. 38 figs. 

Mordants, 13 pp. 

Narcotics, 47 pp. 

Nuts, 10 pp. 

Oils and Fatty Sub- 
stances, 125 pp. 

Paint 

Paper, 26 pp. 23 figs. 

Paraffin, 8 pp. 6 figs. 

Pearl and Coral, 8 pp. 

Perfumes, 10 pp. 



Photography, 13 pp. 20 

figs. 
Pigments, 9 pp. 6 figs. 
Pottery, 46 pp. 57 figs. 
Printing and Engraving, 

20 pp. 8 figs. 
Rags. 
Resinous and Gummy 

Substances, 75 pp. 16 

figs. 
Rope, 16 pp. 17 figs. 
Salt, 31 pp. 23 figs. 
Silk, 8 pp. 
Silk Manufactures, 9 pp. 

II figs. 
Skins, 5 pp. 
Small Wares, 4 pp. 
Soap and Glycerine, 39 

pp. 45 figs. 
Spices, 16 pp. 
Sponge, 5 pp. 
Starch, 9 pp. 10 figs. 
Sugar, 15s pp. 134 

figs. 
Sulphur. 
Tannin, 18 pp. 
Tea, 12 pp. 
Timber, 13 pp. 
Varnish, 15 pp. 
Vinegar, 5 pp. 
Wax, 5 pp. 
Wool, 2 pp. 
Woollen Manufactures, 

58 pp. 39 figs. 
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A SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

SPONS' DICTIONARY OF ENGINEERING. 

Edited by ERNEST SPON, Memb. Soc. Engineers. 



Abacus, Counters, Speed 
Indicators, and Slide 
Rule. 

Agricultural Implements 
and Machinery. 

Air Compressors. 

Animal Charcoal Ma- 
chinery. 

Antimony. 

Axles and Axle-boxes. 

Bam Machinery. 

Belts and Belting. 

Blasting. Boilers. 

Brakes. 

Brick Machinery. 

Bridges. 

Cages for Mines. 

Calculus, Differential and 
Integral 

Canals. 

Carpentry. 

Cast Iron. 

Cement, Concrete, 
Limes, and Mortar. 

Chimney Shafts. 

Coal Cleansing and 
Washing. 



Coal Mining. 

Coal Cutting Machines. 

Coke Ovens. Copper. 

Docks. Drainage. 

Dredging Machinery. 

Dynamo - Electric and 
Magneto-Electric Ma- 
chines. 

Dynamometers. 

Electrical Engineering, 
Telegraphy, Electric 
Lighting and its prac- 
ticaldetailSfTelephones 

Engines, Varieties of. 

Explosives. Fans. 

Founding, Moulding and 
the practical work of 
the Foundry. 

Gas, Manufacture of. 

Hammers, Steam and 
ot^er Power, 

Heat. Horse Power. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydro-geology. 

Indicators. Iron. 

Lifts, Hoists, and Eleva- 
tors. 



Lighthouses, Buoys, and 
Beacons. 

Machine Tools. 

Materials of Construc- 
tion. 

Meters. 

Ores, Machinery and 
Processes employed to 
Dress. 

Piers. 

Pile Driving, 

Pneumatic Transmis 
sioiL 

Pumps. 

Pyrometers. 

Road Locomotives. 

Rock Drills. 

Rolling Stock. 

Sanitary Engineering. 

Shafting. 

SteeL 

Steam Navvy, 

Stone Machinery. 

Tramways. 

Well Sinking. 
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In demy 8vo, cloth, 600 pages, and 1420 Illustrations, 6s. 

SPONS' 

MECHANICS' OWN BOOK; 

A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND AMATEURS. 

 

Contents. 

Mechanical Drawing — Casting and Founding in Iron, Brass, Bronze, 
and other Alloys — Forging and Finishing Iron — Sheetmetal Working 
— Soldering, Brazing, and Burning — Carpentry and Joinery, embracing 
descriptions of some 400 Woods, over 200 Illustrations of Tools and 
their uses, Explanations (with Diagrams) of 116 joints and hinges, and 
Details of Construction of Workshop appliances, rough furniture, 
Garden and Yard Erections, and House Building — Cabinet-Making 
and Veneering — Carving and Fretcutting — Upholstery — Painting, 
Graining, and Marbling — Staining Furniture, Woods, Floors, and 
Fittings — Gilding, dead and bright, on various grounds — Polishing 
Marble, Metals, and Wood — ^Vamishing — Mechanical movements, 
illustrating contrivances for transmitting motion — Turning in Wood 
and Metals — Masonry, embracing Stonework, Brickwork, Terracotta, 
and Concrete — Roofing with Thatch, Tiles, Slates, Felt, Zinc, &c. — 
Glazing with and without putty, and lead glazing — Plastering and 
Whitewashing — Paper-hanging — Gas-fitting — BeU-hanging, ordinary 
and electric Systems — Lighting — Warming — Ventilating — Roads, 
Pavements, and Bridges — Hedges, Ditches, and Drains — Water 
Supply and Sanitation —Hints on House Construction suited to new 
countries. 
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